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GOOD TO EAT 


Petti} 


ALL WHEAT 


Healthy, Happy and Hearty 


The health of your children cannot be too 
carefully guarded. 

Happy, sturdy boys and girls are the results 
of the proper choice of food. 

Thousands of parents have wisely selected 
Pettijohn — the foundation of true health. 

Deliciously good — children love it. 





Delicate Skins and Dainty F abrics| 


re most easily—most safely washed with | 


ANRem IND 


The more DAINTY—the more DELICATE=the | 
greater the need of PEARLINE'S help. | 

SAVES your labor—SAVES your fabrics. | 
ELSE millions would not have been convinced simply | 
by the use of a trial package. | 


SERVICE 
QUALITY 
CE © EFFICIENCY | 


Pearline gi gives 1 O 0% 





In Early Childhood 


use 


Packers 
AYeliWeyerer 


Pure as the Pines 





A LATHER-LUXURY. 


Children enjoy using Packers-Tar Soap. It quickly 


removes scurf or dandruff from the head and 
promotes a healthy condition of the hair and skin. 








THE PACKER MFG.CO.,.NEW YORK 





For little folks’ delight— 
~z, For big folks’ 
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pleasure, too. 


BROWNIE 


It works like a Kodak. Locks into focus automatically — 
a child can handle the shutter. 


No. 2 Folding Brownie Camera, pictures 253%, ~~ - - + $5.00 
No. 3 Folding Brownie Camera, pictures 34x44, - - - - g.00 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


Rochester, N. Y., Zhe Kodak City: 


Other Brownies described in 
Brownie booklet, free by 
mail or at the dealers’. 
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, | S What We Shall Have in 1906 & ; 


i A Year of the Most Brilliant Promise 


UR PLANS for the year 1906 have been prepared with one special object in view—to make 


- . 
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i THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL better than ever before; and it really looks now as if we would r 
i succeed. Certainly, no other year in our history has given such striking promise of good things to ms 
ta come. We have secured the best work of the foremost composers and most popular writers of stories ‘ 
| .) and articles, and also an infinite variety of interesting and attractive material of other kinds. On 
1 ' 5 this and the two pages following we give just a hint of what we have in store for you: , 
: he 
a ; The Greatest Composers in the World 
| 
N Have spent the best part of 1905 in writing for us. Early last spring we sent a musical authority / 
‘4 abroad for the sole purpose of- procuring from these world-famous masters examples of their finest Ys 
x work. He visited the noted musical centres of Europe, traveling from London to Paris, Vienna and ls 
, : [ tenace Paderewski | Berlin, and from Italy to Norway. After months of unremitting effort he secured for us: y: 
oy) ‘ ) 
i , , A Beautiful Nocturne by Ignace Paderewski : 
‘ Full of charming qualities heretofore not found in his music. So tender and haunting is its melody that it seems as if 
& Pee the marvelous Polish composer were dreamily recalling the touching romance of his early marriage to the sweet 
: | See? Roumanian bride, whom he loved and lost long ago, before he became known as the greatest pianist of his time. 














i: : eee) A Dance Waltz by Madame Chaminade 











i 4 rid. ¢ ; . eo 
. hi ain ] his is the latest, as well as the most playable and danceable waltz she has composed. Romantic and weird in 
j tone, very melodious, and throughout brilliantly characteristic of this gifted French Compaeny s vivacious style, it 
" combines all that is most individual and striking in her work. 
° An Easter Song by Edvard Grieg 
\ f 





5 « [Edvard Gries | As graceful and captivating as anything the ‘Chopin of the North’’ has ever done. It is simple, too, like all really és 











i great works of art—simple enough to be easily played and sung. Through its flowing melody sounds the distant 
o) pealing of Easter bells, and the whole song pulsates with the beauty and joy of Eastertide. 

ey is . “ye 

rit. 5 A Piano Composition by Josef Hofmann 

if a Which displays all that is best in the creative work of this distinguished master of the piano. The movements are 


X oneitil highly interesting and delightfully harmonious —the stream of melody as unfailing as Mendelssohn’s, and the atmos- 
Y Copyright by Gessforr ‘ ’ ' 
phere suggestive of much of Schumann’s dreamlike charm. 








| Josef Hofmann | 








An kxquisite Song by Richard Strauss 


Germany’s wonderful musical genius, whose songs have repeatedly captured the popular heart. His wife, the noted 
singer, Madame Strauss-de Ahna, made them famous throughout this country by singing them in all the concerts of 
his American tour. This song is a sweetly mournful setting of Burns’s ‘‘ John Anderson, My Jo.” 


A New Waltz by Moritz Moszkowski 
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[Richard Strauss | 
























































e Spirited and flowing in style, full of sparkle and color, yet easy to play; in short, another ‘‘Germany ”’ by this 
ve ‘‘king of melody.’ Its length is about the same as that of his famous ‘‘ Maurice Waltz,’’ and he has carefully 
“2 marked the fingering and the expression so as to make both absolutely clear to every player. 
i | 
4 66 i Y - 
A | A New ‘“‘Strauss’’ Waltz by Eduard Strauss 
& | One of his daintiest and most readily played efforts. It well sustains the high reputation as a writer of dance-music 
my L of this aged Austrian composer, who has acted as conductor of music at the court balls of the Emperor Francis Josef 
TE . [Moritz Mowkowski’ ] for nearly forty years, and has played before more crowned heads than any other musician in Europe. 
, : ; a ‘ 
oy We shall also publish a number of other carefully-selected pieces of music, including 
ity 
' The Josef Hofmann Music Awards The Madame Nordica Scng Awards 
a : This great competition naturally aroused the most widespread in- Her offer is meeting with a gratifying response from all parts of the 
, terest and brought out a very large number of piano compositions. United States and Canada. She will give three prizes of $500, $300 
: Mr. Hofmann is now busy examining them, and as soon as possible and $200 for the best constructed and most melodious songs of not 
Z, after January 1, 1906, the awards will be announced and the three more than 36 bars in length. This offer will remain open until 
| =z Eduard Strauss | prize compositions presented. January 1, 1906. 
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All This ‘Delightful “Music for Only One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents 
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& A Series of Splendid Features 4 


Will run throughout 1906 and help to make the yeara particularly memorable one fo all readers of 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. Among the most remarkable of these great features will be: 





- Rudyard Kipling’s Glorious : 
New Stories of Advent, 2 for Children ; 1 


% 





| LITTLE girl in the West not long ago wrote to Mr. Kipling, =\<iny «im if he would not tell to American children 

some of the stories which he tells to his own children arouud the home fire. These stories are, in a way, the 

| result, and we no sooner begin the first story than we find ourselves living in the gloriously colorful Norman period of 

copyrighs by Bion an try |  ENglish history, and are held breathless as we are told of the adventures and conquests of the daring men of those 

\ [—Rodyard Kinline days. We see a young lad given one of the largest castles in England and told to hold it or hang! We live for y 

/ weeks on a pirate ship and witness an exciting seizure of bars and bags of gold. We are made part of a desperate cil 

fight between three men ind a forest full of gorillas on the African coast. We see a messenger of the king suspended 

u in a well in which the tide comes up, until, as the water touches the corners of his mouth, he ‘‘confesses.’’ We sit oy 

and drink in these tales as breathlessly as do the two children to whom they are told; and we again see Mr. Kipling . 
‘as a master story-teller for the young, as the same wonderful Kipling who wrote the ‘‘Jungle Books.’’ 


Queen Wilhelmina’s Girlhood i 
Vividly Pictured by the Queen’s Own Governess , 


m" 









































O MORE intimate view of the rearing of a Royal child has ever been given. The little Crown Princess was 

only five years old when Miss E. Saxton Winter took charge of her education. It is the girl, therefore, rather i 

\ than the Queen who is described in these articles. They are intensely human. For, while telling fully about the A 
Queen’s training, Miss Wintér also gives us a charming view of the good times enjoyed by her Roya! charge. Her 4 

; plays and pets are vividly pictured; especially her ‘‘ children,’’ as she called her dolls, which were treated just like ls 
real people, and had clothes for all occasions and their own tiny baggage and toys. Other pen-pictures show her 2 

$ playing pranks, or making ‘‘ mud-pies,’’ or romping with the Crown Prince of Germ ‘~y and his brothers. ( 





| _ Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s Thrilling . 
New Novel of Mystery, ‘The Man in the Case’’ iv. 




















HETHER there really is such a man and, if there is, who he can be, where he comes from, and why he has <)' 
such a baleful influence over Joan Dare —these are a few of the many questions that keep our interest at 
% feve, heat as we read this exciting story. Here is a woman, so happy that she cannot sleep for very joy, suddenly a 
| Elizabeth Stuart Phelps} lashed from that summit of happiness by a mysterious visitor out of the night. Why is it? Neither her lover nor # 
; her friends can fathom the mystery, but stand baffled before it until the secret is startlingly revealed in a climax of ~/ ‘ 


tremendous emotional power. Undoubtedly this story will prove one of the strongest serials of the year. 


; Jane Addams’s Own Story 
Of Her Remarkable Work at Hull House 


T IS sixteen years since Miss Addams began her labors in Chicago at Hull House, but hitherto, with characteristic . 
modesty, she has refused to tell her experiences. Now at last she has been induced to describe them in a series 

of articles of a closely intimate, personal and anecdotal character. They will deal with the trials and triumphs of is 
her first years at Hull House, as well as with the social, civic and educational sides of her work. 
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Kate Douglas Wiggin’s Fascinating 
Romance of an Old Country Meeting-House 


HICH begins this month, goes on deepening in interest as the sweet love-story of Justin Peabody and Nancy 
Wentworth unfolds itself round the quaint old Orthodox church on Tory Hill. How Nancy’s ten long years 5S 
of waiting are ended and how her handsome young farmer-lover turns failure into success will be told in the later ry 
chapters with even more than the usual vivacity and grace of the author of ‘‘ Rebecca’’ and ‘‘ Rose o’ the River.’’ 


‘What I Have Done With Birds’’ 
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I As Graphically Described by Gene Stratton-Porter 
ERE is a woman who has not done the regular thing, but the unusual one with birds. She wears colors they . 
i are used to ; she makes friends with them and even handles them ; and she spares no time nor trouble in learning : 
' all about them. Once, for instance, she drove fourteen miles every day for a week, and spent hours wading and 


‘ standing almost up to her hips in a swamp, carrying a heavy camera—all to get a picture of one bird. 


“Lady Betty’s’’ Lively “Her Brother’s Letters’’ t 
Narrative of Her Adventures The Best of Them Yet to Come 2 


HIS adorable heroine’s account of her doings‘in America EADERS of this vigorous series of comments by a F) 
will continue to be a source of delight to our readers. clear-headed young man on the affairs of girls will ») 4 

In the next installments will be told what happened after be glad to know that those still to come are even better, ¢ 
| Gene Stratton-Porter | the ‘‘Great Affair,’’ and how the rival love-suits were and that there will also be a later letter from the girl P 
settled. The final scene is the most surprising of all. herself, written to her brother after her marriage. 
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One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents for a Whole Year’s Bright Reading 
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Romance, Music and Art 


In unusual variety will enable THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL fo make a stronger appeal 


fo all tastes in 1906 than ever before. There will be, for example: 


| F. Hopkinson Smith’s New Romance 
Of Love and Honor, ‘‘An Old-Fashioned Gentleman’’ 


HIS glowingly beautiful story of a woman’s influence for good on the lives of two strong men stands by itself 

among the novels of this popular author. He has never before written anything quite like it— so tenderly lovely, 
yet so stirringly dramatic in form, so masterly in the sureness of its touch, so exquisite in the ripe perfection of its art. 
Its hero is a painter with old-fashioned ideals of life and character. It begins in a stately old Maryland manor-house 
at ‘‘ blossom-time,’’ and then shifts first to Paris and finally to New York; and from beginning to end all its scenes, 
whether in studio or business office, are subtly pervaded by the gentle influence of the bewitching Olivia. 


With Josef Hofmann at the Piano 
Showing Step by Step How to Play it Correctly 


UST as if a girl were sitting at the piano with Mr. Hofmann at her side, telling her exactly what to do as to touch 

and technique, finger-work, and the use of the pedal. Pictures will be given showing the famous young pianist 

himself in the various positions he explains, and he will further point out just what the difference is between the 
correct and the incorrect position of the hands and even of each finger, as well as of the feet on the pedal. 


00 Pretty Little Homes 
As Photographed Especially for The Journal 


OT the usual ones, but the unusual: the ones that in fancy we want to build, but have never thought possible. 

Here they are, and all taken with the camera, actually built for $5000 and less in most cases, some of the 
prettiest, indeed, for half that sum; the daintiest small houses imaginable; veritable home nests so bewitchingly 
attractive that they are sure to strike the fancy of every one who is looking for something charmingly original, yet 
moderate in cost and practical. Just such houses will be presented, all in beautiful and clear photographs. 


Mary Stewart Cutting’s Bright, 
Strong Serial of Home Life, ‘‘The Suburban WaAirl’’ 


A ke struggles and successes of a young married couple who have just moved from the city into the suburbs after the. 


birth of their baby are told in this captivating novelette. It is a story that grips. It takes us behind the scenes, 
shows us the realities of suburban life, and teaches as well as entertains us. All through it we are made to feel the 
strain of the effort to keep up appearances and maintain a social position on a par with richer neighbors. The scenes 
throb with keen satire or hilarious humor or dramatic intensity. In short, it is a finer, as well as a longer, story than 
any of the author’s delightful ‘‘ Little Stories of Courtship’’ and ‘‘ Little Stories of Married Life.’’ 


The ‘‘ Patent-Medicine’’ Curse 
As it is from the Inside 


N ALL the articles about the ‘‘ patent-medicine’’ curse that we have published the subject has been considered 
from the editorial standpoint. We now propose to treat the question in a series of articles written from the inside, 
as the result of an investigation extending over nearly a year. 


W. L. Taylor’s Beautiful 
Paintings Illustrating Passages from the Psalms 


R. TAYLOR’S pictures of the Psalms will undoubtedly prove to be this gifted artist’s greatest masterpieces. 

They have been done in an intimate way that will appeal to the modern world, and yet with an uplifting power 

of spiritual insight that is superbly shown in the first one, which is in THE JOURNAL this month. The rest will 
portray the Sixty-third, One Hundred and Twenty-first, One Hundred and Twenty-eighth, and other Psalms. 


Howard Chandler Christy’s 
Striking New Drawings of the American Girl 


HE ‘‘ Making of the American Girl’’ will be shown by Mr. Christy in a series of six unique pictures that will present 

the famous ‘‘ Christy Girl’’ in a style in which American girls have never before had a chance to see her. 

These pictures will represent Mr. Christy’s best work. They will show: ‘‘ The First American Girl,’’ ‘‘ The Puritan 
Girl,’”’ “‘ The Colonial Girl,’’ ‘‘ The Girl of 1776,’’ ‘‘ The Pioneer Girl’? and ‘‘ The Girl of 19Q00.’’ 


Gelett Burgess’s John C. Van Dyke’s 
Millionaire Girl Stories Plain Talks About Old Masters 


ORE of the romantic adventures of this original girl, HOWING how the old masters have been ruined; 

so entertainingly told by Mr. Burgess, will be given how some of the most famous are not old masters at 

in future issues. She will next figure as acashier ina hard- all; what the genuine old pictures mean; and why the 
ware store, and then as a waitress in a boarding-house. deathless spirit of art in them keeps them alive for us. 
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| A Year of Twelve Numbers for One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents — 
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Let women of sixty use “beautifiers,” if they think they need them. | 


But you, who are young, pretty, and have a complexion like a 
rose-leaf—you should avoid such things as you would a pestilence. ) 


All YOU need is—a cake of Ivory Soap, a bowl of cool | 
(not cold), clean, soft water and a good complexion brush. | 


There is more magic in these than in all the bottles that adorn 
the druggist’s shelves. ; : : 


There is no “free” (uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap; no rosin; no 
harmful ingredient of any kind. It is pure soap; and nothing else. 


Ivory Soap—99%o0 Per Cent. Pure. (a 
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Y GOD, who bast mercifully and pa- 

q j ) tiently led me through this busy 
ed YEAM, Fiving Me more than Ihave 
deserved or ever desired, pe at 


this Christmas time the grace of JESUS 
CHRIST. Lict the gracious spirit olJGSUS, 
“the spirit of the erviger™ child,~ as it ag 
toe, at the hearts enter my life 
and blessit. let date Biome touched 
with beauty, and justice be forgotten in 


love. At other times I ask that I may do my 
duty. Today I ask for more: that obliga- 





tion may he changed to opportunity and 
duty cab with Jey. At other times lask 
that I may walk uprighty- Today pray for 
grace to bow nyyse = yee 2 

ears bear thec nee my 
A feel Lowve'et the onlooe . Give my 
bands strength, not todo great things, but to 
do small ¢ graciously. Let my gifts today 
be not a sacrifice but a privilege. Let me ac~ 
cept kindness with humility. Heal the wounds 

i rs j by or regret that 


t 
As the old year ends and , 
my corn dear’, tb iS Lda pies thoes 


wy 
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whory may help may have sweet joy ap 
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By Harold MacGrath, Author of “The Man on the Box,” “The Princess Elopes,” etc. 


ILLIARD sat down to his evening 
meal. He was later than 
usual. The dining-room of the 
boarding-lhhouse was deserted, 
save for the presence of the 
maid-servant, who was sweep- 
ing the crumbs from the table- 
cloth. His entrance was 

acknowledged by a sour smile. Williard was a - 
sort of pariah to the narrow minds of that house- 
hold, who could not associate greatness of soul 
with failure and poverty. 

‘* You won’t get much,’’ said the maid. ‘* We 
are too busy with tomorrow's Christmas dinner.’’ 

Tomorrow's Christmas dinner! Williard drew 
the bread-dish toward him rather mechanically. 
Tomorrow's Christmas dinner! It was Christmas 
Eve tonight, and he had forgotten! All that day 
he had wondered why every face looked so eager 
and bright in the office, why the jostling crowds 
in the streets were so merry and good-humored. 
Tomorrow was Christmas, and he had forgotten ! 

The maid grumblingly fetched what remained 
of the supper. The hanging-lamp sputtered for 
lack of oil to feed upon ; and all the food tasted 
vaguely of kerosene. But Williard made no 
elmalaiat ; he was hungry. Tomorrow’s 
Christmas dinner ! 

He was tired. Great names had danced be- 
fore his eyes that day: names resounding the 
fickle world’s applause and the jingle of her 
inconsiderate largess. Not that he envied them, 
no; rather that they taught him to despair, In 
the daytime he read proof in the attic of a large 

ublishing-house ; this was existence, it was 
| Soreer and butter. But at night, in his little hall 
bedroom, where the clamors of the city streets 
sounded murmurous and indistinct, he still 
clung to the fragments of early dreams. His 
verses and stories, lofty and proud, lacked some- 
thing, for they found no entrance to the garden 
of fame, which is at best full of false flowers and 
spurious scents. 

For ten years he had striven to attain; and he had 
failed. He had come to New York, as thousands of 
others had come, with hope and her thousand stars, to 
see them fade away one by one from the firmament of 
his dreams. ‘The world has no patience with failure, 
no treasures for the obscure defeat. Ah, to see one’s 
own people, dressed in clear, beautiful type, move 
across the white pages, from margin to margin, think- 
ing, acting, speaking! To unravel the schemes of life, 
with its loves, ambitions and revenges — was there any 
rapture, any pleasure, half so fine ? 


en 


The harsh voice of the maid brought him out of his 
idle dream : for to be a poet is to dream and to suffer. 

‘* There’s a letter under your door,’’ said the girl. 
‘* Didn’t kaow you were coming home to supper, so 
I didn’t put it under your plate.”’ 

** Thanks.”’ 

‘* | guess you've struck an heiress ; that letter smells 
of sachet-powder,’’ she added, sailing through the 
swinging door to the kitchen. 

Williard folded his napkin and rose. Christmas Eve! 
Where were the old days in the little white village, the 
straw-rides, the candy-pulls, the great logs in the fire- 
place? Where had youth gone so suddenly? He 
climbed the two flights of stairs to his room, struck a 
match, and knelt before the door. Yes, there was a 
letter. He held it to his nose and inhaled the delicate 
odor of violets. A thrill passed through him, a thrill 
that was a mixture of joy, sorrow, love, bitterness and 
regret. 

e unlocked the door, entered the room and lighted 
the gas. How well he knew the stroke of each letter ! 
How many times in the old days had that feathery 
tracing brought cheer and comfort to him! And now 
she was gone ; out of his meagre circle she had passed 
forever. Riches! What a fortress! What a parapet 
to scale! What a barrier! The mighty dollar now 
bastioned and sentineled her as the drab granite and 
men-at-arms had surrounded the unhappy princesses of 
feudal times. 

From time to time he had read of her ; this duke or 
that prince was following her about, from resort to 
resort. She had written once. but he had not had 
the courage to answer that letter. Paris, London, 
Berlin! Her beauty and her wealth had conquered 
each city in its turn. Heigho! He held the letter as 
a lover holds a woman’s hand: dreamily, dim-eyed, 
motionless. Finally he broke the seal. 


on 
‘Dear John: 

“Home again! Near to Mother Earth again, to the 
old habits, old longings, old friends. I am never going 
awayagain. Now, John, I am giving a little Christmas-Eve 
dinner tonight, informally, to five literary celebrities (four 
who are known and one who will be), and I want you more 
than any one else. Why? Well, you are a staff of oak 
to lean upon —sound and sturdy and impervious to the 
storms. I want visions of the old days, and somehow they 
will not come back vividly unless you help me to conjure 
them. Do you remember—souwviens-toi? . . . But 
never mind. I'll ask the question of you when we meet. 
No excuses, John, no previous engagements. If you have 
an excuse, destroy it; an engagement, break it. This isa 
command. If you do not come I shall never forgive you. 
What do you care if the celebrities have never heard of 
you? Iam sure that not one of them is your peer at heart 

and mind. I am tired, John, tired of false praises 
and flattery, tired of worldly things; and somehow 
your voice is going to rest me. Come at half after 
eight. NELL.”’ 


IN oS Oat Wee a | 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Che Girl and the Port 


The Story of a Christmas Eve Dinner 





Onawn BY 4. 4. GOULD 


“*1I Might Have Forgotten All About its Being Christmas Eve’” 


Home again! She washome! A dizziness fell upon 
him: for a space, and all things grew blurred and indis- 
tinct. When the vapor passed he returned the letter 
to its envelope, opened a drawer in his bureau, and 
brought § °h an old handkerchief-case. In it there 
were wit) . ' flowers, scraps of ribbon, a broken fan, 
and packe. of old letters. He took out one of the 

ackets, raised the ribbon (torn from some gown of 
ers), and slid under this latest letter, which wouid 
probably be the last. 

Yes, he would go. And if the celebrities loosed 
their covert and taiuous smiles when his back was 
turned, so beit. His poverty was clean and honorable. 
He dressed slowly, and once he gazed into the mirror. 
The face he saw there was not inspiring, lined and 
hollowed as it was ; but tts pallor lent a refinement to 
it, that tender, proud refinement which describes a lofty 
soul, full of gentleness and nobility. From time to 
time he approached the window. How the snow 
whirled, eddied, sank, and whirled again! The arc- 
lamps became luminous clouds. He looked at his 
shoes. Could he afford a cab? And yet, couid he 
afford*to appear before her, his shoes wet, his clothes 
damp with snow? He decided in favor of the cab. It 
was Christmas Eve ; a little luxury would not be wrong. 


on 


By-and-by he stepped out of the boarding-house into 
the storm. Clouds of moist feathery particles surged 
over him, and crept inside his rusty velvet collar. 
Suddenly he discovered a handsome coupé standing 
infront. The footman was walking up and down while 
the driver beat his hands across his breast. Williard 
did not understand what this elegant equipage was 
doing in such a street. Even as he cogitated the foot- 
man descried him and approached. 

‘* Beg pardon, sir; Mr. Williard?’’ he inouired. 

‘* Yes, I am Mr. Williard,’”’ was the wondering 
answer. 

‘* Then we are just in time. sir!’’ The footman ran 
to the coupé and opened the door respectfully. 

‘* You have made a mistake, my man,”’ said Williard. 
‘* I did not order ——”’ 

‘* We are from Miss Wycklift’s,’’ said the footman. 

Her carriage! And she had sent it to his boarding- 
house for fear he might slip past ! 

‘* Are you certain ?”’ he asked, still in doubt. 

‘* if you are Mr. Williard there isn’t a particle of 
doubt, sir.’ The tone was perfectly respectful, and 
did more to determine Williard than anything else. 

‘* Very well,’”’ he said. 

He entered the luxurious carriage and the door 
slammed behind him. Presently he was on the way 
to see the one woman in all the world. Her carriage ! 
What a delicate bit of charity it was, savoring of a 
thoughtful mind and a warm heart! She knew, then, 
of his continued poverty and wished to save him the 
embarrassment of going to a dinner in a surface- 
car. There was not the least hint of patronage in the 
act; it was simply one of those fine and thoughtful 
impulses of which only a noble woman is capable. 
He recalled the first night he had taken her to the 
opera. There had been no other woman half so 
lovely —he had thought only of her. Fool that he 
was to surrender to this idle dream: but oh! it had 
been so sweet. 

There was a jar, and the carriage and Williard’s 
reverie came to a sudden pause. The door opened 
and the footman’s head appeared. 

‘* Here we are, sir!’’ 
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Williard, stil’ dazed, alight’. He mounted the 
steps to the door, and wiih no litt!e timidity he 
pushed the electric button. Riches! How the 
hateful word buzzed in his ears! 


PRIM iittle maid opened the i: She took 

his hat and coat, and direcied him to the 
warm and cozy library. As he saw no one about 
he believed that he had committed the unpardon- 
able offense of coming too early. It was so long 
since he had been ‘‘ out.’” He wandered among 
the bookcases and soon forgot where he was, 
for he possessed the poet's enthusiasm for rare 
books. The atmosphere seemed spirituous of 
Balzac, Thackeray, Dumas, Dickens, Scott, Hugo 
and all the tender poets he loved s» well. And 
here, right under his hand, was a raie copy of 
‘* Tristram Shandy.’’ Dear, guileless old Uncle 
Toby! And then he became conscious of a 
Presence. 

He turned, and beheld her siandin¢ in the 
doorway. Beautifu!, beautiful! The ivory pallor 
of her complexion, the shadowy wine of her hair, 
her brilliant eyes, the glistening whiteness of her 
neck and arms! He stood like stone, incapable 
of animation. Then he took ina deep breath : he 
wished to puss.ss absolute control over himself 
before he touched her hand. Oh, he needed no 
fire to warm his veins, the blood of which gushed 
into his brain like the tioods of spr ng torrents ! 

‘* John !”’ she cried. 

She floated toward him, her hands outstretched, 
a smile of welcome con her lips. He touched her 
hands with some uncertainty. It was all so like 
a dream. 

‘*So you are home again?’’ he said, finding 
only this commonplace question among all the 
beautiful phrases he had invented for her benefit. 

‘* And I am glad to be home, John; glad. I 
knew you would come.”’ 

‘* How in the world could I :lp it?’’ smiling. 
‘* It was very kind of you to send your carriage. 
A carriage is a luxury in which | do not often indulge. 
I couldn’t invent any excuse; | had no engagement. 
Besides, I would have come anyway.”’ 

She laughed, and drew two chairs to the blazing grate 
and motioned him to be seated. 


on 


Do you know,’’ he began, ‘‘ but for your note I 
might have forgotten all about its being Christmas 
Eve? To w'iat ierrible depths a man falls to be able to 
confess such a sacrilege! But a lonely man forgets the 
customs of his yetth. There is no Christmas spirit 
where there are no children, no family ties. I’m a 
herimit.’”’ 

‘* Tell me all about yourself, John,’’ she urged, 
cleverly seating herself sc that she might see him 
easily, while he, to see her, would have to turn his 
head. 

‘* There isn’t much to say. I’ve just gone right on 
making a failure.” 

‘* There is no such thing as fa*'ure, John. Failure 
means effort, and effort is never failure.’’ 

‘* That is a pretty way of putting it. Well, then, 
let me say that I am still unsuccessful. Fame has 
knocked on my door with soft gloves, and I have not 
heard her ; and Fortune never had me on her visiting- 
list.’’ He stared into the fire. 

He was quite unconscious cf her minute examination. 
How changed he was, poor boy! He was not growing 
old ; he was aging. What had wrought this change? 
Work? A long series of defeats? Unrewarded toil? 
She leaned back in her chair, and the light in her 
eyes would have blinded Williard had ne turned just 
then. 

‘* What have you been doing this long year?’’ he 
asked presently. 

‘* Wanderlust. I have flitted from place to place, 
always dissatisfied.’’ 

‘* Dissatisfied — you ?’’ 

‘* Yes, John. To be truly unhappy is to be rich and 
unhappy. It is the hope of some time being rich that 
dulls the unhappiness of the poor. Money buys only 
inanimate things.’’ 

‘* T have heard of you sometimes.’’ 

‘* What have you heard ?”’ 

‘* There was a prince or duke, I forget which.’’ 

‘* He wanted to marry me,” lightly. 

‘* And you?” 

‘* It was amusing. Some busybody would always 
manage to introduce me as the rich Miss Wycklift ; and 
then the comedy would begin. Perhaps I was spite- 
ful; but | knew that it was only my money.’’ 

‘* Have you ever looked in your mirror ?’’ Williard 
asked naively. . 

‘* | spend a part of the day before it,’’ she confessed. 

‘* But money is not everything. It is quite possible 
that these men loved you for your own sake.”’ 

‘* Loved for one’s own sake,’’ mused the girl. 
‘* Yes, that is how I would have it. But how in the 
world is a rich girl going to tell? I am superstitious. 
For three or four years I have been carrying this little 
amulet,’’ she said, holding out for his inspection 
a silver, thimble-like trinket. ‘‘It represents St. 
Joseph, the patron saint of spinsters. An old French 
nurse gave it to me, and said that if I offered prayers 
to St. Joseph I should some day find the man I loved 
and who loved me. I do not want to be : spinster.” 

‘* That is a graceful sentiment.’’ 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 56 
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“His Hand Touched Her White Lace Mitt as They Held the Hymn-Book Together” 





ORAWN BY ALICE BARBER STEPHENS 


Tie Of Praborw Pew 


I 

HE ancient edifice known throughout the 
countryside as the old Tory Hill Meeting- 

T House had been undergoing for several years 
more or less extens’ repairs. In point 

of fact, the still stronger word, ‘‘ improve- 

ments,’ might be used with impunity; though 

whenever the Dorcas Society, being female, and therefore 
possessed of notions regarding comfort and beauty, sug- 
gested any serious changes to the finance committees, 
which were inevitably male in their composition, they 
yenerally disapproved of making any impious alterations 
in a tabernacle, ark, temple, or any other building used 
for purposes of worship. The majority in that august 
body asserted that their ancestors had prayed and sung 
there for a century and a quarter, and what was good 
enough for their ancestors was entirely suitable for them. 
Besides, the community was becoming less and less pros- 
perous, and church-going was growing more and more 
lamentably uncommon, so that even from a_ business 


A Christmas Romance of a Country Church 


standpoint any sums expended upon decoration by a poor 
and struggling parish would be worse than wasted. 

In the particular year under discussion in this story the 
valiant and progressive Mrs. Jeremiah Burbank was the 
president of the Dorcas Society, and she remarked penny 
and publicly that if her ancestors liked a smoky church 
they had a perfect right to the enjoyment of it, but that she 
didn’t intend to sit through ‘‘ meeting ” on winter Sundays, 
with her white ostrich feather turning gray and her eyes 
smarting and watering, for the rest of her natural life. 

Whereupon, this being in a business session, she then 
and there proposed to her already hypnotized constituents 
ways of earning enough money to build a new chimney on 
the other side of the church. 

An awestricken community witnessed this beneficent 
act of vandalism, and, finding that no thunderbolts of 
retribution descended from the skies, greatly relished the 
change. If one or two aged persons complained that they 
could not sleep as sweetly during sermon-time, in the now 
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clear atmosphere of the church, and that the parson’s eye 
was keener than before, why, that was a mere detail and 
could not be avoided ; what was the loss ofa little sleep com- 
pared with the discoloration of Mrs. Jere Burbank’s ostrich 
feather and the smarting of Mrs. Jere Burbank’s eyes? 

A new furnace followed, in due course, the new chimney, 
and as a sense of comfort grew there was opportunity to 
notice the lack of beauty. Twice in sixty years had some 
well-to-do summer parishioner painted the interior of the 
church at his own expense ; but although the roof had been 
many times reshingled it had always persisted in leaking, 
so that the ceiling and walls were disfigured by unsightly 
spots and stains and streaks. The question of shingling 
was tacitly felt to be outside the feminine domain, but as 
there were five women to one man in the church member- 
ship the feminine domain was frequently obliged to extend 
its limits into the hitherto unknown. Matters of tarring 
and waterproofing were discussed in and out of season, 
and the very schoolchildren imbibed knowledge concerning 
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“They Were Sewing in the Church When Maria Sharp Ejaculated: ‘1 Wish We Could Have Had the Pews Repainted!’” 
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lapping, overlapping and cross-lapping, and first and 
aecond eunlite of cedar shingles. Miss Statira Brewster 
stirred up strife by remarking that she could have 
stopped the leak in the beliry tower with her red 
flannel petticoat better than the Milltown man with his 
new-fangled rubber sheeting, and that the last shin- 
gling could have been more thoroughly done by a 
** female infant babe ’’; whereupon the person criti- 
cised retorted that he wished Miss Statira Brewster 
had a few infant babes to ‘* put on the job—he’d like 
to see em try."” Meantime several male members of 
the congregation who had, at one time or another, sat 
on the roof during a summer season to see that 
shingling operations were conscientiously and skillfully 
performed, were very pessimistic as to any satisfactory 
result ever being achieved. ; 

‘* The angle of the roof —what they call the ‘ pitch’ 
—they say that’s always been wrong,’’ announced the 
secretary of the Dorcas in a business session. 

** Is it that kind of pitch that the Bible says you can’t 
touch without being defiled? If not, I vote that we 
unshingle the roof and alter the pitch!” This pro- 
posal came from a sister named Maria Sharp, who had 
offered the year before to move the smoky chimney 
with her own hands if the ‘‘ men-folks’’ wouldn't. 


ox 


But, though the incendiary suggestion of ‘* altering 
the pitch '’ was received with applause at the moment, 
subsequent study of the situation proved that such a 
proceeding was entirely beyond the modest means of 
the society. Then there arose an ingenious and mili- 
tant carpenter in a neighboring village, who asserted 
that he would shingle the meeting-house roof for such 
and such a sum and agree to drink every drop of water 
that would leak in afterward. This was felt by all 
parties to be a promise attended by extraordinary 
risks, but it was accepted nevertheless, Miss Maria 
Sharp remarking that the rash carpenter, being already 
married, could not marry a Dorcas, and even if he lived 
he was not a resident of Edgewood and therefore 
could be more easily spared; and that it would be kind 
of exciting, just for a change, to see a man drink him- 
self to death with rain-water. The expected tragedy 
never occurred, however, and the inspired shingler 
fulfilled his promise to the letter, so that before many 
months the Dorcas Society proceeded, with incredible 
exertion, to earn more money, and the interior of the 
church was neatly painted and made as fresh as a rose. 
With no smoke, no rain, no snow nor melting ice to 
defile it, the good old landmark that had been pointing 
its finger Heavenward for over a century would now be 
clean and fragrant for years to come, and the weary 
sisters leaned back in their respective Shaker rockers 
and drew deep breaths of satisfaction. 

These breaths continued to be drawn throughout an 
unusually arduous haying season ; until, in fact, a vis- 
itor from a neighboring city was heard to remark that 
the Tory Hill Meeting-House would be one of the best- 
preserved and pleasantest churches in the whole State 
of Maine if only it were suitably carpeted. 

This idea had secretly occurred to many a Dorcas in 
her hours of pie-making, preserving or cradle-rocking, 
but had been promptly extinguished as flagrantly ex- 
travagantyand altogether ithpossible. Now that it had 
been openly mentioned, the contagion of the idea 
spread, and in a month every sort of honest machinery 
for the increase of funds had been set in motion : har- 
vest suppers, pie sociables, old folks’ concerts, apron 
sales, and, as a last resort, a subscription paper, for 
the church floor measured hundreds of square yards, 
and the carpet committee announced that a dark red 
ingrain could not be purchased, even with the church 
discount, for less than ninety-seven cents a yard. 
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The Dorcases took out their pencils, and when they 
multiplied the surface of the floor by the price of the 
carpet per yard there was a shriek of dismay, especially 
from the secretary, who had included in her mathe- 
matical operation certain figures in her possession 
representing the cubical contents of the church and 
the offending ‘‘ pitch’’ of the roof, thereby attaining a 
product that would have dismayed a Croesus. Time 
sped and efforts increased, but the Dorcases were at 
length obliged to clip the wings of their desire and 
content themselves with carpeting the pulpit and pulpit 
steps, the choir, and the two aisles, leaving the pews 
until some future year. 

How the women cut and contrived and matched that 
hardly-bought red ingrain carpet, in the short December 
afternoons that ensued after its purchase, so that, hav- 
ing failed to be ready for Thanksgiving, it could be 
finished for the Christmas festivities ! 

They were sewing in the church, and as the last 
stitches were being taken, Maria Sharp suddenly ejacu- 
lated in her tempestuous fashion : 

** | wish we could have had the pews repainted before 
we laid the carpet.”’ 

‘* 1 wish so, too,’’ the president answered, ‘‘ but it 
will take us all winter to pay for that, without any 
thought of fresh paint.’’ 

** T never noticed before how shabby and scarred and 
dirty they are,’’ exclaimed the minister’s wife. 

** ve been thinking all the afternoon of the story 
about the poor old woman and the lily,’’ said Nancy 
Wentworth in her clear, quiet voice. ‘‘ Do you re- 
member, some one gave her a stalk of Easter lilies and 
she set them in a glass pitcher on the kitchen-table ? 
After looking at them for a few minutes she got up 
from her chair and washed the pitcher until the glass 
shone. Sitting down again she glanced at the little 
window. It would never do; she had forgotten how 
dusty and blurred it was, and she took her cloth and 
burnished the panes. Then she scoured the table, 
then the floor, then blacked the stove before she sat 
down to her knitting. And, of course, the lily had 
done it all, just by showing, in its whiteness, how grimy 
everything else was.”’ 

The minister’s wife, who had been in Edgewood only 
a few months, looked admiringly at Nancy’s bright 

face, wondering that five-and-thirty years of Tife 
and ten of school-teaching had done so little to 
mar its serenity. ‘‘ The lily story is as true as 
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the Gospel!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ and I can see how 
one thing has led you to another in making the church 
comfortable. But my husband says that two coats of 
paint on the pews would cost a considerable sum.”’ 

** How about cleaning them? I don’t believe they’ ve 
beer washed since the flood.’’ This suggestion came 
from Deacon Miller's wife to the president. 

‘* They can’t even be scrubbed lor less than fifteen or 
twenty dollars, for I asked Mrs. Simpson yesterday and 
she said twenty-five cents a pew was the cheapest she 
could do it for.”’ 

‘*We'’ve done everything else,’’ said Nancy 
Wentworth with a twitch of her thread ; ‘‘ why don’t 
we scrub the pews?” 

‘* Why not ?’’ agreed the president, kindling at once. 
‘* We might make it a picnic, bring our luncheons and 
work all together ; let every woman in the congregation 
come and scrub her own pew.” 

‘* Some are too old, and some live at too great a dis- 
tance,”’ and the minister’s wife sighed a little ; ‘‘ indeed, 
most of those who once owned the pews or sat in them 
seem to be dead, or gone away to live in larger places.’’ 

** Never mind !’’ said the indomitable Mrs. Burbank. 
‘*We'll each scrub our own pew, next take a few of our 
neighbors’, and then hire Mrs. Simpson to do the wain- 
scoting and floor. Tomorrow's Sunday ; I must go to 
Portland next day and stay until Thursday. Can we 
scrub Friday and lay the carpet Saturday? My husband 
and Deacon Miller can help us at the end of the week. 
All in favor manifest it by the usual sign. Contrary- 
minded? It is a vote.”’ 

There never were any contrary-minded when Mrs. 
Jere Burbank was in the chair. Public sentiment 
in Edgewood was swayed by the Dorcas Society, 
but Mrs. Burbank swayed the Dorcases themselves 
as the wind sways the wheat. 


II 


HE old meeting-house wore an animated aspect 

when the eventful Friday came, a cold, brilliant, 
sparkling December day, with good sleighing, and with 
energy in every breath that swept over the dazzling 
snow-fields. The sexton had built a fire in the furnace 
on the way to his morning work —a fire so economically 
contrived that it wc last exactly the four or five 
necessary hours, and not a second more. At eleven 
o'clock all the pillars of the society had assembled, 
having finished their own household work and laid out 
on their respective kitchen-tables comfortable lunch- 
eons for the men of the family, if they were fortunate 
enough to number any among their luxuries. Water 
was heated upon oil-stoves set about here and there, 
and there was a brave array of scrubbing-brushes, 
cloths, soap, and even sand and soda, for it had been 
decided and manifested by the usual sign and no 
contrary-minded and it was a vote that the dirt was 
to come off, whether the paint came with it or not. 
Each of the fifteen women present selected a block of 
seats, preferably one in which her own was situated, 
and all fell busily to work. 

‘* There is nobody here to clean the right-wing 
pews,’’ said Nancy Wentworth, ‘‘ so I'll take those for 
my share.” 

‘* You're not making a very wise choice, Nancy,”’ 
and the minister’s wife smiled as she spoke. ‘‘ The 
infant class of the Sunday-school sits there, you know, 
and I expect the paint has had extra wear and tear. 
Families don’t seem to occupy those pews regularly 
nowadays.”’ 

‘*] can remember when every seat in the whole 
church was filled, wings an’ all,’’ mused old Mrs. 
Sargent, wringing out her washcloth in a reminiscent 
mood, ‘‘ The one in front 0’ you, Nancy, was always 
called the ‘ deef pew’ in the old times, and all the 
folks that was hard o’ hearin’ used to congregate there.’’ 

‘* The next pew hasn’t been eccunie’ since I came 
here,’’ said the minister's wife. 

‘f No,”’ answered Mrs. Sargent, glad of any oppor- 
tunity to retail neighborhood news. ‘‘’Squire Bean’s 
folks have moved to Portland to be with the married 
daughter. Somebody has to stay with her, and her 
husband won't. The ’Squire ain’t a strong man and 
he’s most too old to go to meetin’ now. The one back 
o’ ’Squire Bean’s is the old Peabody pew — ain't that 
the Peabody pew you're scrubbin’, Nancy ?”’ 

‘** I believe so,’’ Nancy answered, never pausing in 
her labors. ‘*‘ It’s so long since anybody sat there it’s 
hard to remember.” 

‘* It is the Peabodys'; I know it because the aisle 
runs right up facin’ it. I can see old Deacon Peabody 
settin’ in this end same as if ’twas yesterday. He was 
a short man, but he set high — you know the kind.”’ 
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‘* He had died before I was married and came here 
to live,’’ said Mrs. Burbank. ‘‘ The first I remember, 
Justin Peabody sat in the end seat ; the sister that died, 
next; and in the corner, against the wall, Mrs. Peabody, 
with a crépe shawl and a palmleaf fan. They were 
a handsome family ; you used to sit with them some- 
times, Nancy. Susanna was great friends with you.”’ 

‘* Yes, she was,’’ Nancy replied, lifting the tattered 
cushion from its place and brushing it; ‘‘ and I with 
her. What is the use of scrubbing the paint when there 
are only twenty cushions and six hassocks in the whole 
church, and most of them ragged? How can I ever 
mend this ?”’ 

** T shouldn’t trouble myself to darn other people’s 
cushions !’’ . 

This un-Christian sentiment came in Mrs. Miller’s 
ringing tones from the rear of the church. 

‘** 1 don’t know why,’’ argued Maria Sharp. ‘‘ I’m 
going to mend my Aunt Achsa’s cushion, and I hate 
her like poison ; but hers is the next pew to mine, and 
I’m going to have my part of the church look decent, 
even if she is too stingy to do her share. Besides, there 
aren’t any Peabodys left to do their own darning, and 
Nancy was friends with Susanna.”’ 

‘* Yes, it’s nothing more than right,’’ Nancy replied, 
with a note of relief in her voice; ‘‘ considering 
Susanna.”’ 

‘*Though he don’t belong to the scrubbin’ sex, 
there is one Peabody alive, as you know, if you stop to 
think, Maria; for Justin’s alive, and livin’ out West 
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somewheres. At least, he’s as much alive as ever he 
was ; he was as good as dead when he was twenty-one, 
but his mother was always too busy to bury him.”’ 

There was considerable laughter over this sally of 
the outspoken Mrs. Sargent, whose keen wit was the 
delight of the neighborhood. 

** 1 know he’s alive and doing business in Detroit, 
for I got his address a week or ten days ago, and wrote, 
asking him if he’d like to give a couple of dollars toward 
repairing the old church.”’ 

Everybody looked at Mrs. Burbank with interest. 

** Hasn't he answered ?’’ asked Maria Sharp. 


ox 


Nancy Wentworth held her breath, turned her face to 
the wall, and silently wiped the paint of the wainscoting. 
The biood that had rushed into her cheeks at Mrs. 
Sargent’s jeering reference to Justin Peabody still lin- 
gered there for any one whoran to read, but fortunately 
nobody ran. 

‘* Not yet. Folks don’t hurry about answering when 
you ask them for a contribution,’’ replied the president, 
with a cynicism common to persons who collect funds 
for charitable purposes. ‘* Now, I'll clean what used to 
be James Bunce’s pew before he turned Free Baptist.’’ 

‘* He’s the backbone o’ that congregation now,” 
asserted Mrs. Sargent, ‘‘ and subscribes two dollars a 
year toward the minister’s salary, so the hirin’ com- 
mittee told me the other day. They say he’s goin’ to 
marry Mrs. Sam Peters who sings in their choir.’’ 

** 1 don’t blame her, for one !”’ came in no uncertain 
tones from the left-wing pews, and the Widow Buzzell 
rose from her knees and approached the group by the 
pulpit. ‘‘If there’s anything duller than cookin’ three 
meals a day for yourself, and settin’ down and eatin’ 
‘em dy yourself, and then gettin’ up and clearin’ em’ 
away a/ler yourself, I’d like to know it! I shouldn’t 
want any good-lookin’, pleasant-spoken man to offer 
himself to me without he expected to be snapped up, 
that’s all! But if you've made out to get one husband 
in York County you can thank the Lord and not expect 
any more favors. I used tothink Jim was poor com- 
p’ny and complain I couldn’t have any conversation 
with him, but land !—I could talk at him, and there’s 
considerable comfort in that. And I could pick up 
after him! Now, every room in my house is clean, 
and every closet and bureau-drawer, too; | can’t start 
drawin’ in another rug fer I’ve got all the rugs I can 
step foot on. I dried so many apples last year I sha’n’t 
need to cut up any this season. My jelly and preserves 
ain't out, and there I am ; and there most of us are, 
in this village, without a man to take steps for and trot 
‘round after! There’s just three husbands among the 
fifteen women scrubbin’ here now, and the rest of us is 
all old maids and widders. No wonder the men-folks 
die, gar move away, like Justin Peabody; a place with 
such a mess 0’ women-folks ain't healthy to live in.”’ 


Ill 


Bee ye PEABODY had once faithfully struggled 
with the practical difficulties of life in Edgewood, 
or so he had thought, in those old days of which Nancy 
Wentworth was thinking as she wiped the paint of the 
Peabody pew. Work in the mills did not attract him ; 
he had no capital to invest in a stock of goods for 
storekeeping ; school-teaching offered him only a pit- 
tance ; there remained then only the farm, if he was to 
stay at home and keep his mother company. 

‘* Justin don’t seem to take no holt of things,’’ said 
the neighbors. 

Good Heavens! It seemed to him there were no 
things to take hold of! That was his first thought ; 
later he grew to think that the trouble all lay in himself, 
and both thoughts bred weakness. 

The farm had somehow supported the family in the 
old Deacon’s time, but Justin seemed unable to coax a 
competence from the soil. He could, and did, rise 
early and work late; till the earth, sow crops; but he 
could not make the rain fall nor the sun shine at the 
times he needed them, and the elements, however 
much they might seem to favor his neighbors, seldom 
smiled on his enterprises. The crows liked Justin’s 
corn better than any other in Edgewood... It hada 
richness peculiar to itself, a quality that appealed to the 
most jaded palate, so that it really paid to fly over a 
mile of intervening fields and pay it the delicate com- 
pliment of preference. 

Justin could explain the attitude of caterpillars, 
worms, grasshoppers and potato-bugs toward him only 
by assuming that he attracted them as the magnet in 
the toy boxes attracts the little lead fishes. 

‘* Land o’ liberty ! look at ’em congregate !’’ ejacu- 
lated Jabe Slocum when he was called in for consulta- 
tion ‘‘ If you’d gone in for breedin’ ’em now you 
could be as proud as Cuffy and exhibit ’em at the 
County Fair! They’d give yer prizes for size an’ 
numbers an’ speed, | guess! Why, they’re real crowded 
for room: the plants ain’t give ’em enough leaves 
to roost on! Have you tried ‘ Bug Death’ ?”’ 

‘* It acts like a tonic on them,’’ said Justin. 

** Sho! you don’t say so! Now mine can't abide the 
sight nor smell of it. What ’bout Paris green ?’’ 

‘* They thrive on it; it’s nothing less than an 
appetizer.”’ 

** Well,’’ said Jabe Slocum, revolving the quid of 
tobacco in his mouth reflectively, ‘* the bug that ain’t 
got no objection to pison is a bug that’s got ways o’ 
thinkin’ an’ feelin’ an’ reasonin’ I ain’t able to cope 
with! P’r’aps it’s all a leadin’ o’ Providence. Mebbe 
it shows you'd ought to quit farmin’ crops an’ take to 
raisin’ live stock !”’ 

Justin did just that, as a matter of fact, a year or two 
later ; but stock that has within itself the power of being 
‘* live ’’ has also rare qualifications for being dead when 
occasion suits, and it generally did suit Justin’s stock. 
It proved prone not only to all the general diseases that 
cattle-flesh is heir to, but was capable even of suicide. 
At least, it is true that two valuable Jersey calves, tied 
to stakes on the hillside, had flung themselves violently 
down the bank and strangled themselves with their 
own ropes, in a manner which seemed to show that 
they found no pleasure in existence. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 53 
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“Mbhen J Consider Thy Heavens’ 


lilustrating the Eighth Psalm 


By W. L. Taylor 


“When I consider Thy heavens, the work of Thy fingers, the moon and the stars, which Thou hast ordained; 
what is man, that Thou art mindful of him? and the son of man, that Thou visitest him? For Thou hast 
made him a little lower than the angels, and hast crowned him with glory and honor.” 


This is the first of a series of pictures illustrating passages from 
the Psalm , which Mr. Taylor is painting for The Journal. The 
next pictu: > will appear in an early number. 
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—SFimmy’s Christmas Gift 


By Grace S. Richmond 


Author of the “Juliet” Stories, “ Ruth Endicott, Schoolmistress,” “The Unwelcome Feminine Touch,” etc. 


IMMY walked three times past Madame 

Courier’s millinery establishment be- 

fore he felt equal to opening the door 

J and braving the elegant saleswomen 
to be seen within. But it was 

Christmas Eve, and Jimmy had had 

intentions on Madame Courier’s place 

ever since the evening, two weeks 

ago, when he and Annie had passed that window. 

The hat was not there now ; he had made sure of that 
when he first approached tonight. It had been there 
for the first ak. and then they had taken it away. 
Jimmy was dreadfully afraid it was sold. Still, they 
were always changing the show in such windows, he 
reflected, and, in spite of its being Christmas, Jimmy 
wisely judged that this must be the dull season in milli- 
nery. He didn’t suppose many people made Christmas 
presents of hats. 

But a hat was what Annie wanted most. She had 
admired the one which had been placed in the left-hand 
corner at the back of this window, had clung tight to 
her young husband's arm as she pulled him to a stand- 
still in front of it, and had said, ‘* Oh, Jimmy !"’ in the 
breathless sort of way that meant—he knew what it 
meant well enough. To be sure, she had said after- 
ward that she didn’t need a new hat at ali, but he had 
caught her crying softly over the old one—it was the 
one she had worn when they were married, and that 
was four, nearly five, yearsago. He had inspected the 
old hat carefully himself, when she had laughed and 
wiped her eyes and said it was all foolishness and the 
old hat. would do very well—-indeed, she loved it 
because she had worn it on that happy day when —-~ 
But it was a shabby hat—Jimmy could see that for 
himself as he turned it around and around on his big 
hand. He had never noticed before, because he ha 
always been looking at Annie’s face below the hat, 
and her black hair curled so charmingly under the 
worn velvet and the stringy feathers that — well, it was 
simply that he was a man and couldn’t*know when a 
hat was used up and out of style. But he knew now, 
and he meant to remedy the matter. 


ox 


Jimmy opened the big door at Madame Courier’s 
with resolution and walked in upon the crash-covered 
floor, his determined blue eyes glancing quickly from 
one to another of the saleswomen, meaning to select 
the least awesome of them. He hurried past a large 
blonde lady with elaborately-dressed hair and a waist 
which made him feel like gasping for breath in sym- 
pathy, and turned toward a slender person with a 
milder expression and a rather pleasant smile. 

‘* I'd like to look at hats,”’ said Jimmy in a subdued 
tone which he himself hardly recognized as his own. 
In his business life Jimmy was accustomed to issue 
stentorian orders to underlings—draymen and mes- 
sengers — all day long, and had acquireda bluff and com- 
manding tone and manner. But all that melted away 
now before the lady in black who was looking at him. 

** What sort of hats?” she inquired. 

Jimmy glanced about him. To his surprise there 
were no hats to be seen, beyond a few untrimmed ones 
of a stiff and unattractive aspect. 


‘* There was one in the window a week ago,’’ said 
he. ‘‘ It was a sort of gray, with—with little purpie 
flowers, you know ——”’ 


** Violets?’’ asked the saleswoman. She smiled. 
** Yes, we still haveit. Should you like to see it?’ 

** T should,” said Jimmy. 

He watched with interest while the slender, black- 
clad figure of the saleswoman trailed noiselessly away 
down the shop and back again. She brought the hat 
in her hand. Jimmy recognized it in an instant. It 
looked like Annie, somehow — simple and sweet. 

‘* That’s it,’’ said Jimmy with relief. He shoved 
his hand into his pocket and brought out a well- 
worn bill-book —not very thick. ‘‘ I'll take the hat.’’ 


ot 


The saleswoman glanced at him sharply —one 
sweeping glance which took him in from head to foot. 
Jimmy was a big fellow, not very well dressed—not 
exactly shabby, for his clothes fitted him so well and 
were so carefully brushed and pressed that they still 
preserved a certain look which is not to be mistaken. 
He did not wear an overcoat, and he had taken off his 
hat on entering the shop. He had the sort of face 
which people look at twice and decide at once that they 
like. Nevertheless the saleswoman hesitated. 

‘The hat is twenty-five dollars,’’ said she, and 
glanced away, for she was really quite human. 

Jimmy ‘paused abruptly, his fingers on the one bill 
inside the worn leather book. 

‘* Would you mind telling me,’’ said he, looking at 
the hat closely, ‘‘ what makes it so much ?’’ 

‘* Itis very handsome material,’’ explained the lady. 
‘* The violets alone are worth five dollars. The velvet 
is of the best. That band of heavy gray lace is very 
expensive.”’ 

** I’m sorry,’’ said Jimmy simply. He put the bill- 
book back into his pocket, and took up his hat. 

** Possibly we could copy this for you,’’ suggested 
the saleswoman, ‘*‘ in less expensive materials.”’ 

Jimmy paused. ‘‘ Would it look like this one?”’ 

** Not quite like this, of course, but the effect would 
be nearly the same.’’ 

** How much would it be?”’ 

The lady hesitated. She was growing interested in 
Jimmy. Nearly everybody did. Nobody knew why 
—except Annie. ‘‘ Possibly,’’ said the lady, ‘‘ we 
might get up a hat for you, in every way a 
duplicate of this, except in a slight difference 
in quality, for——’’ 

















ORawh BY HELENE wOO0 
“*And—I Should Like to Let Your Wife 
Have It’” 


Jimmy waited, his eyes anxiously regarding her. 
‘* ___ for eighteen-fifty.”’ 

Jimmy drew a long breath. ‘‘ I’m sorry,’’ he said 
again. ‘‘ Thank you,” and he turned to go. 

But the saleswoman allowed him to take only three 
steps. ‘‘ Will you pardon me?’’—her voice came 
after him—‘‘ but it is still possible that—if I knew 
what you care to pay 

Jimmy turned. As he looked at her again some- 
thing within her made her vow to herself that she 
would find a hat for him within the sum he could afford, 
if she had to take the balance out of her own salary. 
She could not explain to herself why she should be 
so influenced by the disappointment in the face of a 
poorly-dressed young man. She was quite old enough 
to be his mother, although she did not look it. If 
Jimmy had thought anything about her at all, which he 
did not, he would have estimated her age to be about 
thirty-five. It was not thirty-five, however, and if her 
boy had lived to grow up he would have been quite 
as old as Jimmy by now—twenty-seven. Besides, it 
was Christmas Eve. And she had nobody to give 
Christmas presents to. ; 

‘* Ten dollars,’’ said Jimmy quietly, with his eyes on 
the saleswoman. She considered. 

‘* Wait a minute,”’ said she. 





ot 

Jimmy stood still and waited. Hope did not revive 
much in his troubled breast. He supposed when the 
millinery woman came back she would offer to let 
him have a hat at sixteen dollars, or possibly fifteen- 
fifty. It mattered very little to Jimmy what price she 
gave him if it were more than ten dollars. Ten dollars 
had been all that he could possibly save during the 
two weeks since Annie had clung to his arm and 
adored the gray hat. He had supposed it would be 
enough. He had slyly asked Annie: ‘‘ What would 
be the price of a dandy hat like that, now?” and she 
had answered quickly, ‘‘ Oh, at least ten dollars, 
Jimmy.’’ He had said in reply, ‘‘ My, the swells pay 
up, don’t they?”’ Towhich Annie had replied wisely, 
‘* But nice materials wear ever so much longer, you 
know.”’ He had thought about that since. If nice 
materials did wear longer, then it really wasn't extrav- 
agant to buy even ten-dollar hats when it cost so much 
to live. And Annie deserved —— 

The saleswoman was coming back. From a dis- 
tance she beckoned Jimmy to follow her. He obeyed, 
and she led him into a little room, all silk and mir- 
rors. She had laid out some materials on a small 
table. 

‘* T have found this little gray hat,’’ said she, holding 
it up. ‘‘ It is very nearly the shape of the other, you 
see, only it is made of felt strips instead of velvet. I 
can trim it with this gray ribbon in place of the lace on 
the other, and I’ve tound a bunch of violets that have 
been very slightly mussed in the box. When they are 
on the hat the mussed ones won't showat all. I can 
have these put together in a very few minutes, if you 
care to wait, and I can make the hat just ten dollars.’’ 


ox 


Jimmy’s eyes sparkled for an instant, then a doubt 
overtook him. ‘‘ It was that other one she liked,’’ he 
said slowly. ‘‘ Maybe this wouldn’t look the same 
to her. It—I don’t think it looks exactly the same to 
me. Her best hat was velvet before. She—but it’s 
very kind of you. I—the violets do look mussed, 
don’t they ?”’ 

For a moment the saleswoman felt a slight impatience 
with him. And yet—it was true that the twenty-five- 
dollar hat possessed a quiet distinction. It did not 
look like a twenty-five-dollar hat—to anybody but 
the initiated. And the saleswoman herself knew how 
much of that price was for value received and how 
much for Madame Courier’s name. It was, of course, 
even then, one of the least costly hats in the establish- 
ment, and it was one which had failed to sell. Once 
more she considered. Swiftly she made up her mind. 

‘* Tf you like the other so well,’’ she said, ‘‘ I’ll take 
off a very expensive ornament which it doesn’t really 
need, and—and make the price fifteen dollars. You 
can bring in the other five dollars when it is conve- 
nient. I agree with you that it is a much more attractive 





hat than the one I have planned for you, and —I should 
like to let your wife have it.”’ 

Jimmy walked away down the street presently, feel- 
ing a little dazed. He carried a large square box 
awkwardly by the string. He had an uncomfortable 
sense of debt. It would be a week before he could 
pay the five dollars. Fifteen dollars for a hat—and 
they needed —what didn’t he and Annie and the baby 
need? The baby! He turned hot and cold. Annie 
had been planning the baby’s Christmas, and he hadn’t 
a cent to spare for her, unless they let the grocery bill 
go unpaid. 

He walked upstairs to their tiny flat with a strange 
feeling of mingled discomfort and anticipation. Any- 
how, Annie was going to be happy. She had wanted 
the hat dreadfully, and now she was to have it. That 
was worth a lot of worry, if he did have to break over 
his principle of keeping bills paid up to the minute. 


on 


Annie looked up as he came in. She was dressing 
a very small doll for the baby out of some old scraps of 
ribbon. Her face was all life and color. Her black 
hair curled charmingly about her pretty forehead. 
She jumped up, as she always did om Jimmy came 
home, and ran to him. Jimmy was holding the band- 
box carefully behind him. 

Annie hugged him tight, and he responded with one 
arm. ‘This was unnatural, and Annie looked for the 
reason. ‘* What are you holding behind you, you 
big boy ?”’ she asked gayly. 

Jimmy held out the box. ‘* Merry Christmas !’’ 

With a little cry Annie took the box. ‘*‘ What have 
you been doing ?’’ she said breathlessly, and whisked 
off the cover. She pulled away clouds of tissue-paper, 
and the hat came to view. 

‘* Oh, Jimmy !”’ sighed his young wife, and clasped 
her hands tightly together. 

For a happy moment Jimmy forgot his wild extrava- 
gance, and looked on delightedly. ‘‘ Put it on!’’ he 
commanded in a lordly way, and Annie took out the 
hat with the tips of her fingers. She ran to the small 
mirror with it, set it lightly above her black curls, and 
turned about. Jimmy strode across the floor and stood 
worshipfully regarding her. ‘‘ It’s worth it,’’ said he, 
softly. 

‘* Worth it?’’ Annie caught him up suspiciously. 
‘* Jimmy, how much did it cost?’’ she demanded. 

‘*Oh, bother—that’s all right. It didn’t cost 
much,”’ lied Jimmy cheerfully. 

‘* But I know it did. Tell me—you must. I—I 
won't wear it ii you don’t. Jimmy—you couldn't 
afford to give me this.”’ 

‘* Could, too,’’ asserted Jimmy stoutly. ‘‘ You 
deserve lots of things I can’t give you, but | can give 
you this, and I’m going to.”’ 

It was no use arguing with him. Annie tried it and 
failed. She did, however, greatly to his astonishment, 
succeed in wresting from him the price of the hat. 
She did it by a system of clever questioning which 
cornered him before he knew it. 

By-and-by Annie said she had a little Christmas 
shopping to do, and would Jimmy stay with the sleeping 
baby while she was gone? She was very sparkling and 
sweet about it, and Jimmy consented, although he felt 
a little hurt that Annie didn’t take him along. Mrs. 
Williams, in the next flat, would gladly have stayed 
with the baby, he knew. He asked Annie if she 
wouldn’t wear the new hat, but she said to him gayly 
that she would wear it for the first time to the Christmas 
service tomorrow, and, of course, Jimmy saw at once 
the appropriateness of that. 


ox 


When Annie slipped away she had the new band- 
box from Madame Courier’s, held carefully by the 
string. Half an hour later she had found the sales- 
woman who had sold the hat to Jimmy, and was talking 
shyly but very earnestly with her. 

** You see,’’ Annie explained, her cheeks pink with 
embarrassment and anxiety in spite of her quiet 
manner and low voice, ‘‘ we can’t afford such a hat. 
My husband thought I wanted it, and that was enough 
for him. Of course, no man could know that it isn’t 
even suitable for me, with my plain dress that cost 
much less than the hat.’’ She smiled a little, and the 
saleswoman, who had looked at her coldly et first, 
saw that she was unusually pretty and winning and 
sincere. ‘‘ It was very kind of you to let him have it 
below the real price, but it’s more than we ought to 
pay, just the same. And I thought—if you wouldn’t 
mind taking back the hat és 

‘* Your husband will be very much disappointed,”’ 
suggested the saleswoman, quite in the tone of one 
woman to another. Annie recognized this and 
answered accordingly : 

‘* No—ifor I’m going to find some cheaper materials 
and make a hat myself before I go to bed tonight. If 
the colors are the same he’ll never know.”’ 

Then the saleswoman— whom Christmas Eve and 
her longing for some one to make happy had certainly 
bewitched quite out of herself —did a thing which sur- 
passed in strangeness anything which she had yet 
done. She took Annie to one of the small trying-on 
rooms at the back of the shop, and brought her a frame 
and some odds and ends of materials, and herself 
pinned them on with those little touches here and there 
which distinguish the artist. And when Annie, having 
tried on the hat before the handsome mirrors, and had 
seen that it was, indeed, a hat which suggested the 
quiet distinction she loved, asked with some feir how 
much it was to cost, the milliner—who had 
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Lary Betty Goes to Newport 


A Pretty English Girl Sees American Men and Women for the First Time, and We See the Intimate 
Home and Social Life of the Smartest Set of New York and Newport from the Inside 


Edited by C. N. and A. M. Williamson 


Authors of “The Lightning Conductor,” “The Princess Passes,” “My Friend, the Chauffeur,” etc. 





DRAWN BY ORSON LOWELL 


“When I Turned to Speak to Him He was Gone . 


Vill 

» HEN we got to the Grand Central Station 
‘ to start for Newport we had a number of 
those delightful ca/é-au-/ail-colored por- 
ters in gray livery and red caps to help 
us with our bags and things getting into 
the train, although there were Louise and 
a couple of Mrs. Ess-Kay’s footmen as 

well. It was a beautiful train. Our car- 
riage had no compartments in it, but was just one long, 
wide, moving corridor, all plate-glass windows and mir- 
rors, and painted panels, and velvet armchairs dotted 
about. There were a good many people in it when we got 
in, mostly women, all pretty and perfectly dressed. 

Some of Mrs. Ess-Kay’s servants had gone on before us, 
and some were in our train. Exactly how it was managed 
I don’t know ; but there was the motor waiting for us when 
we arrived at the end of our journey, with a private motor 
omnibus for the servants and luggage. There was also a 
crowd of gorgeous carriages ; and even more motors than 
carriages, it seemed : or else they were more conspicuous. 

When we had bowled into Bellevue Avenue, where Mrs 
Ess-Kay said that her cottage was, I wasn’t sure at first 
sight what I thought of the great, splendid houses, with 
mere pocket-handkerchief lawns such as people would 
have for suburban villas at home ; but they gave me a tre- 
mendous impression of concentrated wealth. The avenue 
itself was more full than our Park in the topmost height of 
the season. People don’t look happy driving in the Park, 
not even the pretty people; but not one of the charming 
women driving up and down Bellevue Avenue that after- 
noon looked bored. I never saw people appear to be 
so delighted with life, and so thoroughly alive, as if the 
glorious sea air were frothing in their veins ; and I noticed 
that the men weren’t so preternaturally alert as th - men in 
New York. And somehow the young girls had the air of 
being a great deal more important than we are at home. 
One was driving a tandem, and she didn’t look more than 
seventeen. I was glad when she bowed to Mrs. Ess-Kay, 
because she was pretty, and I made up my mind that | 
should like to know her. 

‘* That’s Cora Pitchley's stepdaugliter, Carolyn,’’ said 
Mrs. Ess-Kay. 

‘** Carolyn,”’ I repeated. ‘‘ What a pretty name, and 
how American-sounding somehow. How old is she?”’ 

‘* Eighteen. She was one of last October’s buds.’’ 

*** October’s buds,’ ’’ I repeated. ‘‘ It sounds poetical - 
but unseasonable.”’ 

Potter answered with a laugh, ‘‘ Yes, we like things out 
of season in America, so we bring out most of our buds in 
October. Then they have the whole winter to bloom in, 
you know, before they’re grafted on another stalk.” 

** Here comes Cora herself now, in Tom Doremus’s 
‘Electra,’’’ said Mrs. Ess-Kay. ‘* It must make Mrs. Van 
der Windt wild, his going so much with the Pitchley lot, 





. and | was Immediately Surrounded by 


as she can’t stand them, and would keep Cora and Carolyn 
out of everything in Newport if she could.”’ 

I didn’t wonder at Mr. Doremus, though, as I bowed to 
him and found time to know exactly how Mrs. Pitchley 
looked in the half-second before our two motors flashed 
apart; I thought her splendidly handsome. But just then 
our chauffeur slowed down before a house which seemed to 
cover about a quarter of a mile of ground. 
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‘* Welcome to my little cottage, dear Betty,’’ said Mrs 
Ess-Kay. 

If this is her idea of a cottage | don’t know what her 
conception of a castle must be! And yet, when you come 
to analyze it, there is really something about the place 
which suggests a kind of glorified, Titanic cottage. It 
looks as if it were built of gray satinwood, but it is really 
shingles, soft and shimmery in their tints as a dove’s 
breast ; some are dark, some light, but all are feathery in 
effect; and altogether ‘‘ The Moorings,’’ with its gables, 
and porches, and bow-windows, and balconies, and wide 
verandas, gives the effect of a huge rufly and motherly 
gray bird with her wings spread wide to shelter her 
birdlings. 

I felt quite content to be one of the birdlings as I went 
in. The ‘* cottage’’ looked so hospitable and jolly, and 
the air and the sunshine sparkled so, that I fell in love 
with the house the minute I set foot on the front veranda. 
There is a big, square hall, not to be compared to ours at 
Battlemead, of course, though the Persian rugs and the 
pictures are fine ; but the staircase is peculiarly charming. 
It looks a staircase made for sitting out dances with men 
you like, and there are fat, bright-colored silk and satin 
cushions resting invitingly against the wall, on each one of 
the shallow steps. Most of the rooms are enormous, and 
consist half of quaint leaded-paned windows, with seats 
underneath. But better than anything else is the veranda, 
which runs all around the house, and is not only as wide 
as a good-sized room, but is fitted up like a succession of 
rooms. The delicate bead curtains, that glitter like a rain 
of green and white and rose-colored jewels, give you a 
feeling of privacy, for you can see through them without 
being seen. The floor is half covered with exquisite rugs ; 
and everywhere there are Oriental tables and chairs, and 
cushiony sofas and green hammocks with frilly pink pillows, 
and screens, and bowers of palms and azaleas. 

Mrs. Ess-Kay and Sally took me up to show me my 
room and theirs. Each bedroom is done in a color, and 
mine is the ‘‘ White Room.’’ It was almost too heavy- 
sweet with some powerful flower fragrance when we went 
in. For an instant I could not think what it was; but in 
another moment I had seen on tables and cabinets and 
window-shelves great bowls of water-lilies, rising out of 
their dark leaves like moons out 9f cloud-barks 


Other Men Asking Me for Dances” 


‘* From Potter,’’ said Mrs. Ess-Kay. ‘' He telegraphed 
for them to be here, and sent word to the servants just how 
he wanted them arranyged.”’ 

It was hard-hearted of me, but all my pleasure in the 
gleaming white beauties went out like a bursting bubble. 
It gets on my nerves to be grateful to Potter three or four 
times a day! 

Nevertheless, after we had dressed and were having tea 
behind the rain of glittering glass, | had to thank him 
prettily when he came back trom somewhere. He was 
pleased, but was evidently thinking about something else. 

‘* 7] met Mrs. Pitchley going out to make a call,” said he. 
‘* She was on her way homie, it seems, when we met her, 
and she offered to turn back if I'd go with her, so I did.’”’ 

‘* Now, see here, Potter Parker,’’ broke in Mrs. Ess-Kay, 
‘* T don’t wish you to set up as another of Cora Pitchley’s 
champions. I’m not going to have Mrs. Van der Windt 
down on me, or on my brother either, if | can help it.’”’ 

‘* Thanks tor good advice,’’ replied Potter airily. ‘* But 
maybe, when you hear what Mrs. Pitchley had to say to me, 
you'll change your tune.”’ Mrs. Ess-Kay raised her eye- 
brows, but her eyes would look curious. ‘‘ She knows for 
a fact that she isn’t to be asked to the Pink Ball on the 
twenty-third, and that Mrs. Van der Windt herself scratched 
your name off the list before she sailed for Europe.’’ 

Mrs. Ess-Kay’s face went a dull, ugly red. ‘* IT don’t be- 
lieve the woman would have dared to try to exclude me,’’ 
she said in a quivery voice. 

‘* Why shouldn't she have dared, when you come to 
think of it?’ 

‘* Well, anyhow —she won't dare now.” 

‘* No, naturally, she won’tdarenow. You're as smart as 
they make ’em, Kath.’’ 

Then, for some reason, they both gazed at me with a 
‘* thank-goodness-here’s-a-floating-spar’’ sort of look. 


IX 
RS. ESS-KAY had a headache next morning and 
stopped in bed. So we couldn't ask her advice about 
going to Bailey’s Beach for a dip in the sea. Potter 
whose proposal it was—said that this was perhaps prov- 
idential. I looked at Sally, and she laughed: so I knew 
that I was to go. 

‘Oh, but what about bathing-clothes?’’ I exclaimed 
on a sudden thought. ‘‘ How stupid of me not to have 
remembered that I would want them.” 

‘1 reckon it would have been stupid of us if we hadn't 
remembered,’ said Sally. ‘‘ Seems to me to-morrow’s 
somebody’s birthday, isn’t it?’’ she added, irrelevantly, it 
seemed at first. 

‘* How did you know ?”’ I exclaimed. 

‘* A little bird told me: the kind that builds in birthday 
books. It lives on a table in Lady Victoria’s den.” 

‘* Fancy your keeping the date in your head !"’ 

11 
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Page 12 


** I’ve a weakness for remembering birthdays — when 
I’m fond of the people who own them. The trith is, 
I’ve got a little birthday present upstairs, which I 
didn’t mean you should see until tomorrow, but as 
part of it may come in rather handy this morning, 
perhaps we might run up and have a look at it.”’ 

** Oh, Sally, you dear!’’ I exclaimed. : 

We went to my room, and she rang for Louise, who 
wasstold to fetch from what Sally called her ‘‘ closet’’ 
a certain black ‘‘ trunk.’’ It was a good-sized box, 
big enough to hold two or three dresses ; and when 
it was opened by Sally after Louise had gone it proved 
to contain three and a half. 


One of the three was a blue gauze ball-gown, embroid- 


ered with patterns of thistles in tiny sparkling v4 
that ed like diamonds ; the second was pink tulle 
with garlands of tiny roses ; the third was a white linen ; 
and the half was — well, I was not quite sure what it was 
at first, though I could see that it was pretty. It was 
pale green and there were two parts of it. The bigger 
of the two (it was not very big) was of soft silk, and very 
fluffy. It had a low-necked and short-sleeved bodice, 
and attached to that was a skirt—or something that 
would have been a skirt if it had had more time to grow. 

The second part was silk, too, but more difficult to 
describe. Perhaps I’d do best to say that it was like 
long stockings, only it was in one piece, and evidently 
meant to fasten around the waist. 

‘* There’s also a pair of sandals and a really sweet 
cap, deah,’’ Sally explained. 

** Is ita party frock fora little girl?’’ I asked, puzzled. 

‘* For a little girl about your size. Why, you funny 
child, it’s your bathing-dress.”’ 


on 


Of course, I told her she was an angel, and kissed her, 
and was saying a great many things, when she stopped 
me. ‘‘ So glad you like them, deah. But we must be 
moving if we’re to have our bath. It’s getting late.”’ 

I felt frightfully. ‘‘ Perhaps it’s too late to go this 
morning, after all,’’ said I, looking at my watch. 

‘* Not a bit of it,’’ said Sally. 

‘* I’m not sure but that I'd better stop in, if Mr. Parker 
thinks Mrs. Stuyvesant-Knox would want me to,’’ I 
floundered on. 

** She won't mind,’’ Sally tried to reassure me ; her 
eyes had begun to twinkle. 

‘* There are lots of letters I ought —— 

‘* Now, child, out with it. Don’t you like the bathing- 
dress ?’’ 

** Oh, I admire it immensely,”’ I stammered. ‘ But 
—I can’t see myself wearing it. That is, I can’t bear 
to think of any one else seeing me wear it.”’ 

Sally went off into a fit of musical Southern laughter. 

‘*You poor baby! I forgot the shock, if you’re 
accustomed only to English bathing-clothes. Have 

ou never been to Trouville or Ostend?’’ Ishook my 

ead, ‘‘* Well, they have this kind there, and so they do 
here. Everybody has it. Mine is much like yours, only 
it’s poppy-colored. Katharine’s is cornflower blue this 
year. When you see all the others prancing about in 
the same sort of things you won’t feel a bit funny.”’ 

I was far from sure, but I tried to compose my coun- 
tenance over a beating heart, and think about other 
things on the way to the beach, as you do if you are 
going to the dentist’s. Potter went with us, though 

supposed that when we came to the end he would 
bid us good-by, and trot off to the place where the 
men bathed. 

We met a great many people whom Sally and Potter 
knew, and just as Potter had said, ‘‘ Here we are at 
Bailey’s Beach,’’ Mrs. Pitchley and her stepdaughter, 
with Mr. Doremus, came up. We had barely been 
introduced when a little thin man, looking perfectly 
furious, with a striped bathing-suit rolled up under his 
arm, came hopping along toward us, as if he were a 
cricket-ball that somebody had batted off the beach. 

‘* Why, Mohunsleigh !”’ I cried. 

He stopped hopping so abruptly that he stumbled 
and nearly feli down. 

‘* Hullo, Betty,’’ he growled; ‘‘ where did you 
spring from?’’ 

‘* Home. Where on earth did you spring from?’’ 
I echoed. 

‘* They’ve sprung me off their beastly beach,” said 
he, sticking in his eyeglass. ‘‘ Wouldn’t let me bathe, 
the bounders. Said, ‘ You can’t get in here. This 
beach is for millionaires.’ I’m not a millionaire ; but 
I did think I looked as if I could afford a bath.”’ 


or 


‘* Sally, dear, do let me introduce my cousin, Lord 
Mohunsleigh,”’ I said in a great hurry. 

Potter opened his eyes at the little man, and Mrs. 
and Miss Pitchley looked at him with great interest. 

** Do introduce us all,’’ laughed Mrs. Pitchley, ‘‘ and 
then we can sympathize with Lord—Lord—oh, but I 
can never learn to pronounce him.”’ 

I introduced him to the mother and stepdaughter, 
and explained that my cousin’s name, though spelled 
elaborately, was pronounced ‘‘ Moonslee.’’ His rage 
was visibly cooling. He was looking at Mrs. Pitchley 
with quite as much interest as she showed in him, 
and with even more at the girl, although he talked to 
Potter Parker, and answered his questions quite civilly. 
Potter was hospitably distressed, but Mrs. Pitchley 
was moved to laughter. 

‘* Ha, ha, won’t they be sick when they see you 
coming back with us and hear us call you Icrd 
Mohunsleigh? You see, this is a private beach. ‘.’e 
all subectibe for our bath-houses; but you’ll be our 
guest, of course, and I’ll put Mr. Pitchley’s box at your 
service. He’s gone off fishing forafew days. Only to 
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think of the Earl of Mohunsleigh being turned back 
from Bailey's Beach! Delicious!” 

** Can’t say I thought of it that way till now,’’ said 
Mohunsleigh, pulling his wiry mustache, and conde- 
scending to grin slightly at last. ‘‘ I’ve run over to 
visit a chap in California—dashed nice chap, too— 
but thought I’d have a shot at New York first, and 
blest if I could stand it ; it was too beastly hot.’’ 

Potter asked Mohunsleigh where he was staying, and 
when he heard it was at a hotel he said his sister 
wouldn’t allow that to go on. Lord Mohunsleigh 
would have to come to ‘‘ The Moorings.”’ 

** You’re awfully good, you know, and all that,”’ 
said my cousin, ‘‘ to offer to put me up, but I only 
came prepared to spend a night or two.’’ 

Then Potter insisted, but my cousin wouldn’t give a 
definite answer, and we went on without anything 
being decided. The only invitation which Mohunsleigh 
had really accepted was Mrs. Pitchley’s, for her hus- 
band’s Sathine bos. 

I had forgotten the horror of the bathing-dress in my 
surprise at meeting Mohunsleigh, but it fell over me 
again like a cloud as soon as I was shut up in the 
bathing-box with those wisps of green silk. When 
everything was on (there were only four things, count- 
ing the cap and smart little sandals) I couldn’t say to 
myself that the effect wasn’t attractive. 

But the awful moment came when I was ready, with 
my hand on the door. As I stood hesitating, some- 
body knocked. I peeped out, and it was Sally— 
quiet, unassuming little Sally, with her middle-aged 
airs —in a short, low-necked dress of bright poppy 
color, with silk legs as shiny as an archdeacon’s. 

Having seen her dressed so much in my style it 
wasn’t quite so bad as before ; and when I was out of 
my box there was Mrs. Pitchley in crimson, and 
Carolyn Pitchley in white, and lots of pretty women, 
all with the same lovely stockings. It was a relief to 
find them ; or it was until I had agreatshock. Instead 
of the men being away at a separate beach of their own 
they were put with us, and kept popping out of boxes 
every minute and running up to talk to the girls they 
knew, just as calmly as if they were in evening-dress. 
Then I just swallowed hard, and leaped over about 
five centuries of prejudice as if | were jumping across 
a tiny beck. In another minute I was racing gayly 
down to the water, hand in hand with Sally. 

I expected to feel as if I had plunged into a million- 
gallon bath of iced water when I got out among the 
creamy breakers; but judging from the sensation, 
Americans have had their part of the Atlantic beauti- 
fully warmed from underneath. The sandy beach is so level you 
can patter out ever so far, until you finally have to bob up and 
down for the rolling waves. It was great fun. But the best of 
all was the floating platform, about a hundred yards from the 
beach, where we sat and let the emeralds and pearls spray over us. 


or 


At home, when you have been in exactly twenty minutes you’re 
told to come out directly or you will catch achill; but in America 
nobody thinks about watches. You just bathe and bathe as long 
as you feel like it. When you are tired of it you come out; then 
you bake yourself in the sand for a little while if you like, and 
run back to begin over again. 

When we did really make up our minds to stop out for good, 
and had dressed ourselves, we all met — our party, the Pitchleys 
and my cousin—to arrange about what Mohunsleigh would do. 
It seemed that Mrs. Pitchley had invited him to luncheon, and as 
she had been so kind about the bath-house, he explained to 
Potter, he thought he couldn’t very well refuse. About stopping 
on, he would decide later; but he consented to drive with us in 
the afternoon, when he would have had time to send a wire to a 
friend of his in New York, and to make up his mind what to do 
about going back. 

When we got home we found Mrs. Ess-Kay much better, and 
up. She was inclined at first to be cross with Sally and Potter 
for taking me to the beach; but when she heard about 
Mohunsleigh she forgot to be vexed. She asked lots of ques 
tions very quickly, one after the other, brightening up when 
Potter told how he had invited Mohunsleigh to come to ‘* The 
Moorings,’’ but looking quite strained and wild at the news 
about Jis luncheon with the Pitchleys. 

** How easy it is to see that woman’s game,’’ said she. ‘‘ Cora 
Pitchley knows that Mrs. Van der Windt and the committee will 
be only too anxious for us to go to the Pink Ball] now, and she 
thinks she sees a way of getting there, after all. Mark my words, 
she’s got her Earl; it’ll go hard with her if she doesn’t stick to 
him. Betty, can’t you do something? He’s your cousin. It 
will be perfectly loathsome if we have to sit still and see the 
Pitchleys gobble him up.’’ 

** Poor Mohunsleigh!’’ I exclaimed. ‘* Why, what will they 
do with him?”’ 

‘* They’ll go to the Pink Ball with him. They couldn’t with- 
out him,’’ said Mrs. Ess-Kay; ‘‘ and we shall have to be intimate 
with them the whole time he stays.’’ 

We changed our dresses (Sally says one must be forever chang- 
ing one’s dress at Newport), lunched; and then at the door 
appeared a gorgeous white motor-car, lined with scarlet. As we 
all had on white from head to foot we matched it beautifully; 
and feeling that we looked nice enough even to have an accident, 
if it must come, we started to pick up Carolyn Pitchley and my 
cousin. Mrs. Ess-Kay didn’t go, for she wasn’t quite herself 
yet. The Pitchleys’ house, which is called the ‘‘ Chateau de 
Plaisance,’’ is on a much grander scale than ‘‘ The Moorings.’’ 
It thinks it is an old French chateau, and tries to convey the 
same impression .) beholders, but it’s a hopeless effort. The 
farther we went, along a glorious road called the Cliff Drive, and 
the more charming Colonial houses and delightful ‘‘ cottages ”’ 
I saw, the more I felt that the regular palaces were mistakes with 
Newport for a setting and the sea for a background. 

When we went back the first question Mrs. Ess-Kay asked was 
about Lord Mohunsleigh, and when I told her he felt he had 
better stay with the Pitchleys she said, ‘‘ I told you so!”’ 


xX 


ieee we were motoring Mrs. Ess-Kay had been terribly 
busy with her secretary, getting invitations ready for a 
Violet Tea. She was giving the tea, she explained, to introduce 
me to Newport society, and she was having a violet one because 
it was not the right time of year for violets. They were hard to 
get, but they were not impossible. 


I hadn’t long to wait before learning the true inwardness of a 
Violet Tea, for Mrs. Ess-Kay wanted to get me “‘ out’’ as soon 
as possible, as she was even then planning to give something 
very big just before the much-talked-about Pink Ball, so as to 
take the shine off that “‘ grand affair,’’ and she wished to get the 
teacups washed up before she sent out the next invitations. 

I daren’t think even now — though it happened weeks ago — of 
the money she must have spent. For one thing, she and Sally 
and I had to have violet dresses. She would buy mine (I don’t 
see how I should have done it if she hadn’t, especially as Vic 
wrote just then that mother felt po-rer than ever, and That Man 
hadn’t yet proposed), and it was beautiful: pale violet silk 
muslin, trimmed with violets and their leaves. Then violet and 
silver livery was ordered for the four footmen —to be worn on 
one afternoon, and no more ! 

One room, where tea was to be served, was entirely draped 
with violet silk, from the palest to the darkest shades; and for 
the smaller of the two drawing-rooms—the one where Mrs. 
Ess-Kay would stand to receive her guests — wire frames were 
made, from measurements, to fit and cover all four walls. I 
couldn’t imagine what tese frames were for at first, but when 
their hour came they were padded with moss and covered with 
fresh violets. The curtains were taken down from the windows, 
and a network of violets was hung up in their place. And even 
this was not all, for a soft, thick mat of grass and moss was 
spread over the polished floor, with a sprinkling of violets. All 
the furniture was taken away, and instead, along the walls were 
placed banks of artificial moss and violets. 

There had been only a week in which to prepare these sensa- 
tional effects, but everything was done in time and without flurry. 
Already I knew a great many of Mrs. Ess-Kay’s friends; and on 
the day of the tea it seemed that each person whose acquaintance 
I had made had remembered me with a cartwheel of violets. 

We stood on our feet for hours, smiled yards of smiles, and 
said the same things over and over again so many times that I 
began to feel like a phonograph doll. But everybody who was 
there said it was a huge success. The New York papers had 
each more than a column about the “‘ function,’’ as they called 
it, and Mrs. Ess-Kay was piously happy. 

ot 

I had thought we were very gay before; but after the Violet 
Tea, from getting up to going to bed, we never had a moment 
that hadn’t its own appointed place in the procession of hours. 
After breakfast we went to the Casino, to play tennis, listen to 
the concert, and to gabble. After the Casino there was always 
the beach. Then we would lunch with some one, cr sume one 
would lunch with us at ‘* The Moorings.’’ Afterward there 
would be a drive, calls to make, perhaps two or three wonderful 
** At homes,’’ or concerts, with great singers and entertainers 
from New York; twenty minutes’ rest, and then a scramble to 
dress for a dinner, with a ‘‘ dinner dance’’ to follow, or amateur 
theatricals. 

Of course, in a place where everybody gets nervous prostration 
trying to outdo everybody else in originality and extravagance, 
it wouldn’t be like Mrs. Ess-Kay to let herself fall behind. She 
made up her mind that her big entertainment should be the 
affair of the season before she decided what form it should take. 
She thought instead of sleeping for several nights; she ate 
scarcely anything, telephoned a good deal, and took phenacetin 
in hot milk. Then, suddenly, it came to her —I mean the Idea. 

We were at luncheon when she thought of it; she sprang up, 


then sat down again, first going red, then going pale; and we all ° 


thought she was getting ready to faint. But as soon as she 
could speak she told us that at last she had got the right inspira- 
tion for her big entertainment. The famous Pink Ball at the 
Casino was for the twenty-third, and she wanted to have her 
party the night before, so that everybody would be worn out, and 
the ball would fall flat. 

** Suppose a lot of the people refuse you, so that they can be 
fresh for the ball,’’ Sally suggested. 

‘* They won’t,’’ said Mrs. Ess-Kay, ‘‘ when they have seen 
what I shall say on the invitations.’’ 

Then she got up, went to her desk, took out some engraved 
cards which she had ready all but filling in the date, and wrote 
in one corner: ‘* Fancy Dress, with Masks. A Visit to the 
Maze; and Aladdin’s Cave.”’ ? 

** Do you think that will bring them?’’ she inquired, with a 
triumphant and mysterious air. 

**T think it will,’’ said Sally. ‘** What is your idea ?”’ 

* Vl tell you another time,’’ said Mrs. Ess-Kay. ‘I should 
like it to be a surprise for Betty, just as it will be for people 
outside.’’ 

I didn’t tease to know the secret, though I was really curious. 

The mystery was religiously kept; but there was plenty of ex- 
citement in sending out the invitations. There were endless 
discussions between Mrs. Ess-Kay and Potter, and though she 
seemed so angry with Mrs. Van der Windt and several other 
members of the Ball Committee for trying to make a stand against 
her she was perfectly ruthless about the names she would scratch 
off the lists her secretary was continually making out and revising. 

All Newport was soon talking about her mysterious fancy-dress 
party, which wasn’t exactly a ball, but was — nobody knew what. 
The Pink Ball, which had been the one absorbing topic of con- 
versation till Mrs. Ess-Kay’s invitations appeared, became a 
matter of secondary interest. 

Potter surprised me one morning with the design of a fancy 
dress, which he announced that he’d been inspired in the night to 
sketch for my benefit. According to him, I was to represent the 
Frost Sprite, in glittering white garments with a long veil like a 
trail of sparkling mist. Mis. Ess-Kay was so charmed with the 
idea that she begged me to have it. ‘* It will cost you next to 
nothing,’’ she said, and she telegraphed to a costumier, who was 
also an artist. He came, made a few practical alterations in 
Potter’s design, and arranged costumes for Mrs. Ess-Kay and 
Sally. Afterward, when my bill came in, which it didn’t do till 
I asked for it, it certainly was ridiculously small, a mere nothing, 
even for me; but I couldn’t help having some uncomfortable 
suspicions, and I have them still. 


Xl 
ND now I have come to the ** great affair.” 

I knew no more than anybody outside about the mystery of 
the Mazeand Aladdin’s Cave. ‘The secret was wonderfully kept, 
although there was an army of workmen busy in ‘‘ the grounds ’’ 
—as every one calls them — first putting up a gigantic marquee 
and then working inside it. All under the house runs a great 
cellar. It is a series of rooms, perfectly ventilated, with rough 
walls and cemented floor. One of the rooms is of enormous size, 
and there are stone pillars dotted about here and there for sup- 
ports. There is one other that is rather large; but the rest are 
small. For a week before the great affair men were working 
down there all day, and toward the last far into the night. Big 
boxes and bales were lugged downstairs, and didn’t come up again. 

At last the night came. The invitations were for ten o’clock, 
and people could not resist the temptation to come early and 
begin. Mrs. Ess-Kay stood in the Early English drawing-room 
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A PERSONAL WORD FROM LADY BETTY 


To My READERS: Do you care to read what I am writing, I wonder? You know I began just to please myself, because I wanted to tell somebody about my 
adventures, and had nobody to tell except myself. But two friends of mine thought other people might care to hear about them, and I shall be quite proud and pleased 
if that is really true. Are you interested in the things that have happened and are happening to me in your country, and do you like Mr. Brett as much as I do? 





CAB 


I shall be very pleased if my American readers will write to me in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, and te]! me these things. 
delighted to send each one a little note of thanks and acknowledgment. 


I know this is rather an odd suggestion; but perhaps what I am writing is odd; and my sister Vi:toria has always impressed it upon me that I am an odd girl. 
Yours quite at command, 


Then, in return, I shall be 


BETTY BULKELEY. 
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DRAWN BY C. M. RELYEA 


“It was Lucky I Didn’t Get Where I Made For” 





Der Brother's Letters 


Wherein Miss Christine Carson, Living with Her Parents Just Outside of Cincinnati, is Shown How the Affairs of Girls and Women 
are Regarded by Men in General, and by Her Brother, Lent Carson, Practicing Law in New York City, in Particular 


Letter Number Three 


In Which the Brother Talks to His Sister About Never Marrying 
a Man Until She’s Got Another Man’s Honest Opinion of Him 


My dear VICIOUS Kiltens > 
HRISTMAS, but you scratch 
hard, Sis! I feel as if I haven’t 
a hair left on my head, and all 
because I didn’t tell you what happened 
between Nell and me while she was 
here in New York. But how could I? 
A man can’t very well, even to his sister, 
say anything about the private affairs 
of a girl, unless the girl lifts the bars 
herself, can he? Now that Nell says I 
can tell you all about it I’m willing, 
although at first I couldn’t for the life 
of me see why she didn’t tell you her- 
self. Today she writes me that she 
feels too badly about the whole thing to 
tell even you, her closest friend, and 
she says to me: ‘‘ You tell her, Lent: 
prawns wy F. VAUX wiLsoN you’re a man and her brother.’’ 
“Nell Came on After all, it wasn’t so tremendous, 
to Buy Her Wed- although, of course, to Nell it meant a 
ding Things” lot. You knew, naturally, that Nell 
was engaged to Bert Cox and came on 
here with Aunt Lena to buy her wedding things. The 
evening she arrived I called on her, as she wired me, to 
give her some points about the city and the shops. The 
next day she started out, and it was agreed that I was to 
dine with them that evening. 


ELL, after dinner the talk, of course, led to her engage- 
ment and approaching marriage. She was naturally 
full of it and Bert’s name came up frequently. At one point 
she said something about Bert —I forget now exactly what 
it was—and | must have been fool enough to let a look 
get into my face which Nell saw. Instantly she said to me : 

** Lent, why do you look that way?” 

** What way?’’ I asked, innocently enough. 

** 1 don’t know,”’ she said, ‘‘ but I’ve had the notion two 
or three times that you do not altogether approve of Bert. 
Why is it? Tell me.” 

Well, Sis, I fenced and dodged and ducked until all of a 
sudden Nell got up, picked up a hassock, threw it before 
me, squatted down on it, and putting her two elbows on 
my knees and her pretty face between her hands, said : 

** Look here, Lent. You know me better than any man 
in the world does, better even than Bert. Kittens and | 
are like sisters. You are more like my brother than any 
fellow in the world. Now, I’m alone in the world: | 
haven’t a father or a mother to go to, and 
you've got to be frank with me, Lent—real .. , 
frank, understand ?”’ You've 

** What about?” I asked her, although I ama 7 
knew mighty well what was coming, and | a — 
saw that Aunt Lena did, too. peice 

‘* About Bert,’’ she said, and I saw it cost won 
her a wrench to say it. ‘‘I heard you tell 
Kittens once that a girl should never marry a 
man, or even engage herself to him, until 
she got another man’s opinion of him. 
Now,” taking both my hands, ‘‘will you 
answer me one question square and fair?’’ 

“* Fire away,’’ I replied. 

‘* All right,” she said. ‘‘ Now, talk to me 
as if I were Kittens and she was going to 
marry Bert Cox. Do you know, as a man, 
any reason why I shouldn’t marry him ?’’ 

‘* I do, Nell,’’ I answered. 

It was tough, Kittens, and I knew it would be, but I 
made up my mind I wouldn’t mince matters. I never 
heard a girl cry so in my life; she threw herself on her 
arms and wept and wept until I thought I’d have to start 
in myself. Aunt Lena threw her arms around her and 
tried her best to comfort her, but it was no use. Nell grew 
positively hysterical. I lifted her on the couch, and dear, 
good Aunt Lena, brick that she is, worked over her for 
an hour or more. I wanted to send for a doctor friend of 
mine, but Aunt Lena said no; she’d be all right soon. It 
was nearly eleven before she quieted down, and then she 
suddenly pulled herself together, got up, threw her arms 
around my neck until she nearly rammed my back collar- 
button into my flesh, and cried some more. I guess she 





kept it up for another half hour; then she quieted down, 
looked into my eyes and said : 

‘* Forgive me, Lent. I’ve given you a miserable even- 
ing of it, but I couldn’t help it,’’ and off she went again. 

I left her, and promised I’d run around in the morning. 
I did, and found she’d had a night of it, and looked it, and 
so did poor Aunt Lena. But Nell was game, and asked 
if I could come to her the next day for a good long talk. I 
told her I would, but I felt that Bert should be there. So 
I telegraphed him to come on at once. 


HE next afternoon Bert appeared, and in the evening 
Aunt Lena, Nell, Bert and I had a pow-wow, and | 
don’t want another one like it for a long time to come. 

I started off by asking Nell to tell Bert what had hap- 
pened two evenings before, how the question had come up 
and where we had left it, with simply my answer to the 
question and no details given ; that | had preferred to have 
Bert present when I went into details. 

Then my turn came, and I started right in by looking 
Bert square in the eye and saying that | didn’t think he 
was a decent enough fellow to marry Nell. Of course, 
Bert jumped, in fact he jumped several times during the 
evening, but his jumping doesn’t go for much. 

I gave my reasons for saying what I did, Nell saying I 
should be frank, and I was frank — brutally frank, perhaps. 
But after each reason I ‘‘ rested my case,’’ as we lawyers 
say, for Bert to get in his defense. He made a show of it, 
of course, but, thunder, he knew mighty well he couldn't 
make good, and he didn’t. There was a lot of bluster and 
all that, but he didn’t meet the facts, and Nell knew it. 
He wasn’t even as ‘‘ sporty’”’ as I thought he’d be, Kittens, 
for when a man is up against a thing of that sort there’s 
only one thing to do, to my way of thinking : to acknowl 
edge the corn and be open about it. But Bert didn’t do 
that: he denied this and denied that, and yet he couldn’t 
back up his denials. 

After a while, seeing that merely telling me I was a liar, 
and letting it go at that, didn’t work with Nell, he took the 
usual tack that fellows of his stripe take : that all men sow 
their wild oats, that he had sown his and was over with 
them: that I had myself (I made him take that back, all 
right, before he got through), and that he didn’t know 
a young fellow who hadn’t, etc. I expected this argu- 
ment, and I saw Nell was questioning in her mind whether 
this wasn’t so, for, I suppose, she, like all girls, had 
heard that this wild-oats business is common to all men, 
that a girl must accept a man upon that condition, and 
all that. 

I told Nell that this was all tommy-rot, and Aunt Lena 
with her experience as a mother-confessor with men and 
her own five sons came in here like a load of bricks, and 
Bert soon saw that this plausible argument, for once, 
wouldn’t work with Nell, although it does so 
often go with girls, worse luck ! 

‘* However, Bert,’’ I said, ‘‘ I’ll grant that 
your cowardly arguments are all so: Ill 
grant you this wild-oats business is common 
to you, to myself even, and to every man 
before he meets the girl he wants to make 
his wife. All that is granted. But how 
about your wild oats since you met Nell, 
courted her, and even since you’ve been 
engaged ?’’ 







IF COURSE, Sis, I had purposely kept 
this back as my last shot, and it hit all 
right: ye gods, how it hit! Nell fairly shot 
out of her chair, and I never saw a girl’s eyes 
blaze as did hers as she fairly flew over to Bert. 
‘* Deny that, Bert, deny it, I say,’’ she 
fairly screamed, ‘‘ and prove it, prove it on 
your word as a man, if you are one, or leave this room 
instantly. Which is it?”’ 

Talk about a melodrama! There was one, and not in 
a theatre, either. I never saw a girl so good an actress 
without trying to be one: Mrs. Leslie Carter wasn’t in it 
with Nell, Sis. 

Bert grew as white as his shirt. He saw that he was 
dealing with a woman full-grown in an instant. Nell fairly 
towered over him while he slunk in his chair. For the 
first time I felt a pity for the wretch. But that feeling was 
all over in a minute when, like the coward that he is, he 
got up, pulled himself together, and trying his best to 
be manly, struck a most ridiculous attitude, and revealed 
himself beautifully in his own words : 


‘* Oh, you’re a lot of damned idiots. I don’t intend to 
be insulted any longer. Go to the devil, all of you.”’ 

Well, Sis, it was lucky I didn’t get where I made for, 
and I shall always thank Aunt Lena for it. She was too 
quick for me, and I thought I was a bit quick. But it was 
better so. He’s too dirty for a chap to lay his hands on. 
He got out all right. Couldn’t find time to close the door 
even or to grab his coat, which I had to send after him. 
But it was over: that was the main point. I saw that 
much, thank the Lord, and let it goat that. ThenI stayed 
with Nell and Aunt Lena until three A. M., took a room 
in the hotel, slept until eleven and missed court. Still, I 
don’t know but I’d miss court again for the same reason ! 


HERE you have it, Kittens, practically the whole thing 
as it happened, and what isn’t written is between the 
lines, where you can find and read it, I guess. 

The women stayed here a week at my earnest request, 
and | gave them a round of the theatres with the liveliest 
plays that the town held, spent Saturday and Sunday with 
them all day, and Nell was a little more like her own self 
when I left them in their compartment on the train. She 
took me a bit back, though, that last minute when she 
fairly grabbed my face between her hands, and I don’t think 
there was a part of my handsome (!) physiognomy she 
didn’t fairly rain with kisses, dear old girl! 1 only wish I 
loved her and she loved me so that we could end up as the 
books would! But she’ll strike the 
right chap yet. She’s only twenty- 
three, isn’t she, and with that face and 
those eyes, there’s many a good chap 
that would climb up the side of the 
Flatiron Building for her—and she’d 
be worth it, too. Of course, she broke 
down when she got home, and the 
mater was, as usual, all wool and a 
yard wide for taking her in. Tell her 
so for me, and tell her to keep Nell 
with you all for a few weeks at least. 
It will do her good to see all she can 
of the ma/ver and the governor, for she 
might get it into her bully little head 
now that ‘‘ all men are gay deceivers,”’ 
and that would be as great a pity as it 
isa wrong. There are a lot of chaps 

PA the in this world who believe with Kipling 
Fevauxwison GF when he says, ‘‘ There are some things 

“*! Don’t Intend to that a fellow won’t do’’—chaps who 
be Insulted Any live by the rule of cleanliness and 

Longer’” along decent lines, and who come toa 

girl just as they want and expect a girl 
to come tothem. There’s the other kind, of course, and 
there may be many of them, but they don’t represent the 
whole sex. 

This whole experience simply makes me feel the more 
strongly what you know | have always held and what led 
to all this about Nell: that a girl should never marry a fel- 
low until she’s got another man’s honest opinion of him. 
She can always get such an opinion, Kittens; even where 
she has no father or brother. There’s always a straight 
chap somewhere around whom a girl can go to, and that 
sort of man will never refuse to be honest with such a girl 
if she will be honest with him— and if she will heed what 
he says when he puts the facts before her and not go off on 
that silly tangent of reforming a man after marriage! If a 
girl likes to play the réle of a martyr—and that sort of thing 
seems to appeal to a lot of girls—it’s about the surest 
way toa perfect hell on earth (forgive me, Sis, but that’s 
the only word) that she can find ! 





ND now fora calm pipeful to settle my nerves. It’s 
stirred me all up just to write about it, but I knew you 
wouldn’t be satisfied with anything except the whole story. 
And here it is, for a fact. A whole oceanful of love for 
the folks and you, and a shake for Nell from 
Your old meddler ef a brother, LENT. 


Just a word I nearly forgot : Don’t, for a minute, believe 
that because Ned has come to the house several times 
since Nell has been there that ‘‘ it looks like something.” 
Like nothing—in that direction, at any rate. Now, for 
Heaven’s sake, don’t you put that notion into Nell’s head, 
for I happen to know better : there’s some one else so far 
as Ned is concerned, and I’ll tell you about it when the 
right time comes. Meanwhile, you keep mum, Kittens ; 
be as mum as a clam — but don’t be one! 
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annoyed me. Medical mysteries 

are nonsensical in any females ; 
in a Boston product they’re morbid, 
because the sex in New England 
takes itself as seriously as Luther 
took the Reformation. 

I had known this girl’s parents for- 
ever and a day; the girl almost as 
long. Before she went to college 
she was healthy 
as a frolicsome 
puppy, and now, 
six or seven 
months after 
graduation, she 
comes to me a 
sniveling, hyster- 
ical patient. 

‘* Uncle Doctor, 1 just can’t help drooling about 
things to you,”’ saysshe. ‘‘ It’s not‘ hot air’; I truly 
do feel perfectly awful. I'm just ’s sick ’s I can be. 
Sometimes I believe I’m goin’ todie. I wish I could.’’ 

Nice talk for a new-fledged college graduate! 
‘* Hot air,’’ indeed! And I'm sure I looked at Milly 
Emery as if I might say something hotter than air—in 
an emergency. When women patients loudly wish to 
die any well-regulated physician knows it’s either a 
man or her liver at fault. This girl had never known 
a real sorrow or care. She came from well-to-do 
Bostonians of good social standing. Life had been 
one long incubation to her. Now she wanted to die! 
How I did wish to tell her she needed a good, sound 
spanking! However, Dr. Sam Graydon has his own 
obscure diplomacies little suspected by the world. 
Brusque words are sometimes a stone wall around a 
deep well of perception. I looked at her—that was 
all. She was dabbing her pocket-handkerchief in wet 
eyes, which, of course, put me out; but | patted her 
head, comforting vaguely, ‘‘ There, there — we'll fix you 
up. Don’t get weepy—it’s a bad symptom.’’ How 
she was to be fixed up I hadn’t the least idea. Her fine 
hair shone like a gold dollar under my hand. If only 
her delicate skin had not of late become so ‘‘ greenery- 
yallery’’ she’d have been a good-looking girl. I felt 
certain the bilious skin could be laid partially to the 
hundred dollars’ worth of candy her mother told me 
she’d eaten the last year in college. ‘‘At least one 
hundred dollars’ worth!” her helpless mother assured 
me. Query: Were all those pounds of poison weigh- 
ing on her conscience or on her liver, making her 
suicidal? No. If she had any conscience she wouldn't 
have spent that much money on candy, and there was 
something more than liver the matter with her. 
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Vexed and perplexed I thought her over, while she 
sat looking pensive: a look about as becoming to a 
Boston girl as a smirk on an undertaker. Colleges I 
had no use for except in cases where boys and girls 
actually entered with an eye to their future. As a 
winter pleasure-resort for restless girls I considered 
them unheaithful. Milly came out of college absorbed 
in one revolutionary idea: her own personal free- 
dom. During four years she had followed no will 
but her own. 

For two months past she’d been drooping like my 
old felt hat after a ride inthe rain. What on earth ailed 
her? Positively nothing organic. Society did not 
appear to be her game. She’d been shut up with a lot 
of females so long she scarcely knew how to speak to a 
man. She could “‘ jolly’’ college boys—but men! 
Socially she had no idea what to say to a grown-up 
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man. Had there been some shady college affair? I 


lanced at Milly keenly ; she smiled up at me pitifully 
achrymose, but there was nothing worse than the 
satural fermentation of youth in her face. 

** Do you think you’ ve been overworked in college ?”’ 
I asked severely, the effect I produce when my eye- 
glasses look one way, my eyes another. 

** Oh, no,’’ Milly replied, starting a tearful laugh at 
the idea. ‘‘ No. I never worked much. I’m just 
ya all the time. I haven't a thing on earth I want to 
do——”’ 

** But you don’t like to work at anything,”’ I inter- 
rupted parentally. 

‘*T might if | had anything of my own to work for. 
I went to college to please the family. I go into society 
for the same reason. If I try to do anything for 
mamma she tells me I don’t know how—I never do 
anything right. And I don’t feel well enough i 

I ceased to listen, knowing by heart her symptoms. 
Suddenly, aS if by mental suggestion, an idea struck 
me. I seemed to divine the source of her ‘‘ psychic 
unrest’’—-in the words of a few Bostonians. Nature 
is the specialist I call in for mysterious consultation. 

‘* Well, well, Milly, you’re in a sad fix,’’ said I. 
**Come to me on Tuesday. I’ve a new prescription 
brewing ’way back where every-day cases aren’t 
tabulated.’’ I knew it would cheer her to think her 
case exceptional — most people like it. 
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About a fortnight later I was sitting at infrequent ease 
in the waiting-room adjoining my office. In came one 
of my young men chums who occasionally drop in on 
me socially. The secret of growing old easily is to 
steal ‘all the youth you can in passing. Why this 
particular chap should fancy me no one had the least 
idea; but, as ever, the artist and his dog Snoozer 
warmed my angular old heart, coming in together; 
Ronald Darby, erect and picturesque, his dark hair 

mildly defiant of comb and brush, considerable 
muscular energy suggested beneath the hang 
of his long ulster. Snoozer and Ronald were 
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inseparables ; they had grown to look alike. These 
artists make a distinctive feature of Boston life. They’re 
dessert to the beans. 

‘* See here, Doctor Sam,” said he, settling down 
before my grate fire, Snoozer sprawling alongside. 
‘* What kind of game is this you’ve set up on me? 
What kind of numskulls do you think I want to teach ? 
Heh?”’ 

‘* | take it you've got a new pupil?’ I asked, grave, 
reverend and serious.- ‘‘ Nice way to talk about your 
bread and butter!’’ Everybody knew this special 
artist’s bread was not buttered entirely by his Art 
industry. He was perfectly aware that I knew. 

‘* Nonsense! You've said yourself I’m no Raphael, 
but I can teach. I think so myself, but I’m not after 
money alone. Teaching is my art; and I don’t want 
as pupils fashionable young ladies without even an 
echo of a talent. Why, this girl you sent me ——’”’ 

‘* Girl?’’ IT asked. ‘‘ Oh, it’s a girl?”’ 

‘* Yes. Emery’s her name— doesn’t know a straight 
line from a piece of fudge. Don’t you remember her ?’’ 

Slowly, laboriously, I recollected her and recom- 
mended he give her a fair trial. College girls did need 
desperately to be given something to do, once out. 

‘* But, my conscience !’’ insisted Darby —and avery 
decent chap he is, too—‘*‘ I can’t take pupils without 
one particle of talent. It isn’t fair to them.’’ 

‘* Stow your conscience for one while. It’s because 
you don’t like girls and their ways.”’ Grudgingly he 
finally consented to keep her along—for my sake. 

Milly came around in a day or two quite a bit 
cheered up. 

‘* How’s Art?’’ I demanded. 

‘* Pretty well, thank you,’’ said she, more like the 
girl I used to know. ‘‘ Mr. Darby doesn’t seem to 
think I’m very talented ; but, Uncle Doctor, the class 
isgood fun. ‘There’s the funniest old thing from down 
East. She wants to learn so as to make her living — 
but the other day Mr. Darby criticised her ‘ poor rela- 
tions’ in the portrait class and she got too funny mad 
for anything.”’ 

‘* [should think she might. Very uncivil of Ronald,”’ 
I denounced. 

‘* You know he didn’t mean that — it’s an Art phrase. 
Do you call him by his first name ?”’ 

‘* Who ?’’ I demanded over my eyeglasses. 

‘* Mr. Darby.”’ 

‘* Of course. I’ve known him for years, Milly.’’ 

‘* Mamma says she’s heard he goes out in a certain 
set quite a lot, but she’s not in the Art set, and, of 
course ——’’ She paused at the Boston social fence. 

I was watching for some new symptoms. Cotor 
poisoning was all I detected, but Milly had evidently 
forgotten suicide for the time being. 


ox 


Next came my talk with Ronald at the club. He sat 
reading a magazine when I ran in. Glancing over his 
shoulder I really had to laugh in my sleeve. My artist 
friend, lekeslonl to all the twittering women who 
besieged him, was deep in an article on the modern 
college girl. Sophisticated man as he was, the maga- 
zine closed involuntarily at my glance, then opened 
ostentatiously. 

‘* I’m curious to see what college girls do learn,”’ 
he observed. ‘‘ The one you sent me to teach has 
instead of a mind an interesting vacuum. Why, 
Doctor, the other day as I leaned over her, criticising, 
one of my coat-buttons caught in her hair. Awkward, 
wasn’t it? Had to cut it off, and she offered to sew 
on the button after class. Such sewing! She actually 
didn’t know enough to twist the thread around the 
button tight—the way I do. She says that at exam- 
inations they used to ask her foolish questions, like 
‘What is the modern despotism?’ She hadn’t the 
remotest idea, she says. I asked her why she didn’t 
answer either ‘Tom Lawson’ or ‘ matrimony.’ ‘I 
wanted to say modern education,’ she replied —and 
that’s the first indication of brains she’s given. Are 
they all like that, or is this kind exclusively a Boston 
product?” 

‘* There are all kinds in college as well as out, 
Ronald. She's the average, sent there because it is the 
thing to do. Boston girls, more than most, need a 
specialty. It’s in the blood to manage and superintend. 
Milly Emery hasn’t learned much that is useful, but 
she is built on a good family foundation, Start her 
the right way and she’ll go up to the head.”’ 

‘* Don’t deceive yourself into believing that Art is her 
mission, Doctor.’’ 

‘* She seems interested,’’ I ventured. 

He looked up quickly. ‘‘ Does she? Maybe she 
could be taught appreciation. That’s what we need 
in America.”’ 

The next day my wife happened to tell me that Mrs. 
Emery had told her Milly seemed much better, and— 
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most wonderful! —that the girl had taken 
up sewing, was suddenly eager about it. 
This time I burst out laughing, but Mrs. 
Graydon couldn't see the point. 

It was several weeks before Milly herself 
again reported at my office. 

‘*How’s Art?” I asked as usual. 
She looked blooming. 

‘* Oh, I’m improving. I’m so glad you 
suggested it. Mr. Darby’s rather queer — 
cross as can be 
in class. Some of 
the girls are fool- 
ish enough tocry. 
I want to answer 
back. That’s the 

ood of havin 
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men _ professors. 
I know how to manage ’em. I told him the other day 
how I got home once with just enough money to pay 
my carfare, and nothing but one apple for fens — heal 
to auction all my underclothes the day before I left 
college.”’ 

‘* A modest game, Milly,’’ I suggested. 

** Oh, we all do that!’’ said she, scornful of my 
ignorance. 

‘* What did Darby say?’’ 

‘* Oh, he just laughed and said, ‘ You do get some 
fun out of it anyway, don’t you? But if you were my 
daughter ——’ and he was too funny—tried to look 
grandfatherly and instructive and all that.’’ 

‘* May I ask, young lady, if these edifying conversa- 
tions between master and pupil take place in class?”’ 
l interposed. She blushed quite as if she had never 
been to college. 

‘*Oh, no! How silly of you! Of course not. He 
never speaks to any of us about anything but Art in 
the class. He is as cross as can be there.”’ 

‘* Do you converse, then, by letter or by telephone ?’”’ 

‘*Why, you old dear! We converse with our 
tongues. He’s taken me to one or two picture exhi- 
bitions—just to teach me about Art. Then mamma 
asked him to the house. And I actually believe, Uncle 
Doctor, you’ve found just what I needed. You see, 
in college I tried science, and literature, and mathe- 
matics— you needn’t laugh — I studied hard for several 
weeks at everything, trying to find out exactly what I 
was fitted for. Then | got on the hockey team, and 
there were several easy courses I liked better, and— 
oh, well! I mustn’t take up your time. I just wanted 
to say I’m feeling perfectly fine again—and—and I 
think I’d better keep on with the Art class. I’m get- 
ting some sense of atmosphere and values and perspec- 
tive. Of course, I had heard about all those things in 
college—but this is different. Mr. Darby’s studio is 
perfectly fascinating. Don’t you love his door harp? 
It sounds like church bells ’way off when you open the 
door. And those fascinating gargoyles They’re 
perfectly hideous dears! Heshowed me how to paint 
and stain the plaster ones, so they're very interesting 
in color. I’m really so busy— you haven't the least 
idea how much time Art takes.”’ 
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She looked not exactly pretty, but invitingly attract- 
ive in her flushed enthusiasm ; all the wrinkles of idle 
discontent smoothed out. It made the old man sigh 
pleasurably to think of the sweet despotism of youth, 
and laugh to see the Boston girl finally launched on her 
mission. Her tendency to manage the situation broke 
right out on her face like the measles. 

My idea was working smoothly. I was immensely 
pleased until Ronald Darby began to come in nearly 
every night as gloomy as disease. He would sit smok- 
ing before my fire, fooling with Snoozer, or analyzing 
the flames, speaking seldom and absently. Maliciously 
enough | kept insisting that he must take a tonic —his 
liver was in a bad way. 

This unzsthetic reference plainly annoyed him. 
‘*Oh, bother your drugs!’’ he answered. ‘‘Can’ta 
man keep silent in Boston without having liver com- 
plaint? I’mconsidering my plans. I’ve about decided 
to pack up and run over to Paris after Christmas. I 
don’t know but that I'll leave America entirely. It’s 
too commercial. There is really no atmosphere 
over here. If I worked only for money America 
would be the place; but a man wamts occasional 
sympathy— some one to understand him when he 
talks. There’snouse. I’vedecided toquitit. Boston’s 
a place of educational shams—cultured wind-bags — 
‘hot air’ ——”’ 

‘* What’s that last ?’’ I interposed, turning my back 
to grin. 

‘** Hot air?’ It’s common enough slang. I sup- 
pose I picked it up from your slangy college girl. 
They don’t even teach them to speak the English 
language. The other day in class she had the impu- 
dence to call me ‘ a Jim-dandy fossil.’ What do you 
think of that? Really, Doctor Sam, I’m afraid I shall 
have to let her go if I can’t keep her in order. She 
spoils the class feeling.’’ 

This was the first mutter of storm. Next thing she 
came, dismal as a faded morning-glory. Art was ex- 
hausted. Mr. Darby was worse than cross—he was 
uncivil. Mamma said they mustn’t ask him to the 
house any more—he didn’t belong to their set. ‘‘Of 
course, | knew he was a Bohemian— but I supposed 
that might mean a gentleman as well.”’ 

The real cause of the dissension remained chscure. 
She evaded it; he grew morose. Then one day I saw 
her coming down the avenue with a squad of her girl 
friends. These Milly broke away from, running 
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‘ the train is just start- 


be Christmas Bridal Journey 


A “Juliana” Story by Katharine Holland Brown 





» HIS will be a dull trip, although a holiday 
' one, I fear,’’ remarked Mr. John Elliott 
Stirling, ceremoniously sympathetic. 
He put Juliana into the stuffy velvet seat 
with elaborate care. ‘‘ Moreover, Mrs. 
Walsh’s cab is evidently caught at the 
bridge, so you must miss her adieu. 

‘ Here in Chicago man may propose, but 
the North Side bridge forever disposes.”’ 

‘*I only hope man doesn’t propose this time!’’ 
Juliana’s heart beat out the words in a wild, panic-stricken 
tattoo. She tugged at her glove with frantic, blundering 
fingers ; fright and mischief battled in her dancing eyes. 

‘* My own disappointment over her absence might be 
deeper,’’ he went on tranquilly. Juliana’s heart swung 
from the tattoo to the long roll. He stood before her, the 
pattern of composed assurance. A handsome, stately pres- 
ence ; a keen, lined face; a calm, imperial smile. ‘‘ Miss 
Chase, I wrote to you yesterday. My letter awaits you at 
your home. In it I try to tell you just what knowing you 

as meant to me. In it I ask you, as I ask you now—for 
I can scarcely wait to hear— Will you be my wife?” 

Juliana’s heart stopped with a very hard bump. 

‘* This sounds abrupt, I know,’’ he went on evenly. 
‘* But I am obliged to go West oa urgent business, and I 
feel tempted to plead an early answer. Moreover, it 
seems to me that these matters are best settled by 
frank discussion. 
Your happiness 
means much to me. 
I would do anything 
in my power to gratify 
it. And for myself, 
your regard would be 
the most royal gift of 
Christmas that a man 
could dream to win. 
May I—dare I— 
hope ?”’ : 

Juliana stood up, 
trembling. Her lips 
were very white. 

‘*T thank you, Mr. 
Stirling. I appreci- 
ate this honor. And 
yet I hadn’t supposed 
—I didn’t think —oh, 


ing! Yes, I will write, 
' ” 


and— good-by ! 
et 


The train jarred in- 
to motion. Stirling’s 
face, impenetrable, 
inexorably smiling 
and serene, flashed 
past outside. Juliana 
dropped back with a 
gasp. 

‘* Well, did you 
ever! I’dassoonhave 
suspected Bunker 
Hill Monument.’’ 
Juliana’s tense nerves 
yielded in quavering 
giggles. ‘‘ I do like 
him awfully. But 
he’s so big and grave 
and magnificent, I 
couldn’t believe my 
ears. 

‘* Cousin Caroline 
would be perfectly 
delighted. So would 
Milly. Sowould—no, 
Jerry wouldn’t. Jerry 
and Tom would both 
be sniffy and superior, 
and say it was all be- 
cause he was sorich. He is ricn, of course. Think of it, 
I could have shoes to match every solitary gown! And 
he’s handsome, too, and dreadfully tamous. I wonder -—— 

‘* But he’s so cool and calm and masterful—oh, dear ! 
No matter what happened to me, if I pinched my finger 
or broke my heart, I couldn’t take it to him. I’d want to 
run and hide instead. He could never wait to comfort me. 
He couldn’t even wait for me to get his letter and answer 
it properly. He wanted it all settled, so he could go and 
build another railroad pr buy another bank. He can’t 
waste time on a trifle like me. And yet—Juliana Chase, 
beggars can’t be choosers. And you’re worse than a beg- 
gar. You’re an orphaned niece, and a spoilt one at that. 
You ought to go down on your stiff-necked little knees 
and thank Heaven fasting. He’s good, and kind, and rich, 
and famous. And youlike him. Thatsettles it. There’s 
no such thing as romantic affection, anyway. B-but if it 
wasn’t just Ch-Christmastime—stop this minute, you 
great baby. Oh, dear-r-r!”’ 

Juliana wrenched her quivering mouth into taut lines. 
She swept the salt mist from her lashes, and glowered at 
the luggage elbowing her own smart bag on the seat 
opposite. It was rather odd luggage. A huge blue army 
coat; a battered dispatch-box ; a queer, bulging, Oriental 
suit-case of finest basketry. Juliana sniffed. 
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‘*So I have to have a neighbor. Well, I think it’s a 
mean shame. If I can’t even c-cry by myself —look out of 
the window, quick. He’s coming now.” 

He entered the car walking as if on eggs, with the cau- 
tious tread of one who must save his strength to the last 
grain. He was so thin that he fairly rattled ; but the tradi- 
tional starch of West Point still braced his gaunt young 
shoulders, and his shaven head reared high. He halted 
at Juliana’s seat and looked down at her with a big, shy, 
cavernous smile. 

‘* Pi pull out,’’ he said amiably. ‘* Loads of room at 
the other end. ’Scuse me.’’ He seized the heavy suit- 
case. It did not move. 


‘* Please keep your seat,’’ said Juliana icily. ‘* You 
were all settled here os 

‘* Looks as if this bag was settled; rooted, I mean.’’ 
He tugged away, serenely unaware of her displeasure. 
** Guess I'll have to call the Senegambian. I’m about as 
muscular as a white rabbit.”’ 

He let go, puffing, and mopped his wet forehead. 

** Please keep your seat.’’ 

The young man jumped. Juliana had retreated behind 
a magazine. Her tone was an ultimatum. 

‘* I'd be plenty comfortable somewhere else,’’ he pro- 
tested feebly. ‘* Though if you don’t mind 
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He sank down meekly and clutched fora book. Juliana 
read on, regardless. 

Of a sudden, as she turned a page, the gay cover of her 
neighbor’s periodical caught her eye. It was held at a 
curious angle to the mirror, and it was upside down. 

The situation demanded chill scorn and a stately retreat 
to another section ; but it was hard to feel properly resent- 
ful toward this big, shaky child. Moreover, Juliana has a 
preposterous trick of growing patriotic and choky on 
irrelevant occasions ; and that worn uniform sleeve with 
the big, blanched, wasted hand sprouting below it had 
precisely the same effect as the flutter of starred bunting 
beneath a foreign sky. Therefore she gave a gulp which 











“Behold a Real Santa Claus, Who Carried Story-Gifts that One Might Touch and See!” 


ended in a ripple. The boy dropped book and pretense, 
and faced her, shamed and grinning. 

‘*T'll own up. I did peep. But for three years I’ve 
gone prayin’ that I'd get back home and find two things 
that hadn’t changed—the girls and the pancakes. And 
now I know they’re just as they used to be.’”’ 

‘* Did the pancakes taste natural ?’’ queried Juliana. 

‘* Did they !’’ His blue eyes took on a gaze of mystic 
ecstasy. 

‘* Eight of them,’? he murmured. ‘‘ Big as a dinner- 
plate, and all brown and crispy on top, and dry and tender 
inside. And maple syrup, to make a lake in the middle. 
The Colonel went to breakfast with me— it was the morn- 
ing we landed. I don’t belicve I ever stole deliberately 
from my superior officer before, but the waiter could only 
bring us fifteen—half the regiment was there, and they’d 
run out of buttermilk—and when he wasn’t looking | 
snaked the odd one.”’ 

Juliana viewed him with alarm. 
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‘* Oh, if it had been going to kill me it would have 
taken effect right away,’’ he reassured her pleasantly. 
‘* Typhoid, you know. That was my first mouthful of 
solid food. Isn’t it fun to be sick, though? I’d been out 
in the tall grass for twenty-two months, trying to pacify one 
happy little hornet’s nest after another, and spanking them 
when they talked back, and sleeping in a hammock, and 
eating out of a tin can with the can-opener, like all the 
other heathen. All of a sudden they lugged me into town 
on a palanquin, and the rest is one long, sweet dream. 
Ice water. Ice water, think of it, after twenty-two eternities 
on warm mud! Milk, honest milk, not pulverized plaster 
in a green can. Sheets and a real pillow, and mosquito- 
netting. Then one day the Colonel’s wife, bless her homey 
heart, brought me a little yellow custard she had made 
herself, with my initial on it in pink caraway seeds, 
Homesick? Ever have a birthday cake with pink caraway 
letters on it, when you were a kid?”’ 

‘* Did you ring, Cap’n?”’ 


_‘* Ring? No. Don’t wantanything. I—I believe I did 
ring, too, for you to move this suit-case. But—oh, I’vea 
lot of pretty things in here that I’m taking home for 
Christmas. Mayn’tI? Please!’’ 

His eyes met Juliana’s, full of laughing entreaty. Juliana 
made a wild clutch for her fleeting scruples; but only 
human interest remained. 

‘* If you don’t mind unpacking them, I'd love to see.”’ 

The four stair-step children across the aisle hurtled to 
the front. The grin of comprehending brotherhood that 
he gave them would have melted even a sterner heart than 
the one across the way, 

Gold-ribbed silks and peacock gauzes ; wee pudgy idols 
of mysterious stones with creased necks and stolid smiles 
and haunting jeweled eyes ; bits of carved jade, each one 
a piece of its maker's years; rolls of old Spanish parch- 
ment, satin-thin and fine. 

Juliana’s interest grew to delight. The ‘‘stair-steps’”’ 
listened in ecstatic silence. Behold a real Santa Claus, 
who carried a bagful of story-gifts that one might touch 
and see ! 

The stormy December twilight was thickening to dusk 
when the tale was done. The Captain tucked his treasures 
into their cases ; his tired face was fairly alight. 

‘*Aren’t they stunning ?’’ he babbled eagerly. ‘‘ That pifia 
cloth, now — Ceesar’s ghost, is this Detroit already? Why, I 
wired Jim Oliver to meet me, and here we're pulling out!” 

He took the aisle in 
two strides. As he 
bolted through the 
front entrance a red- 
headed youth carry- 
ing a huge florist’s 
box entered the rear 
door. He swept the 
car with a wild, in- 
quiring eye : his look 
fell upon Juliana, the 
Oriental case, the 
army coat. Cap in 
hand, he sprang to 
her with a shout: 
‘Oh, Ned’s hunt- 
ing me, is he? But 
never mind. You're 
Miriam. You're the 
one I want to see.’’ 
His kind, homely face 
burnt redder than its 
curly aureole: his 
strong voice fell. 
‘* Ned has told me 
about you for years, 
and showed me your 
letters, and I want to 
say that I’m proud to 
meet you. You’re 
the finest girl that 
breathes, to stick by 
him so. He’s worth 
it. He’s the best 
ever. I wish youevery 
happiness. And— 
now that I’ve seen 
you at last—you 
bet I congratulate 
Ned !”’ 
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He threw down the 
box, caught her two 
paralyzed hands in 
a hard grip, then 
plunged from the car. 

‘* Of all the Alice- 
in-Wonderland _ per- 
formances!’’ Juliana 
stared. ‘*‘What 
could the idiot 
mean?” 

She opened the box mechanically. ‘There lay a sump- 
tuous, telltale array : ferns, stephanotis, bride-roses. 

‘* Missed him, after all.’’ The Captain entered, breath- 
less. ‘* Whe-ew! Where did they come from? Oh, 
’scuse me. Christmas, of course. Didn’t mean to pry.” 

He subsided precipitately. 

‘* You aren’t prying,’’ said Juliana, still dazed. ‘*A 
wild man in uniform came tearing in and threw them 
down and ran, saying something about Ned ——’’ 

‘** Ned’? Jerusalem crickets! That must have been 
Jimmy! Why, Ned’s me!”’ 

Juliana stared blankly. ; 

‘Was he a big, two-fisted Irishman, with a stutter and a 
red head? Did he say anything about Miriam? Oh!” 

Several lights dawned of a sudden upon Juliana. She 
sat back, crimson, furious: she froze to regal scorn: she 
yielded at last, and joined in his helpless laughter. 

‘Oh, dear! Oh, my! Jimmy Oliver always did bunt 
into things head-first. But this! When he finds out, if 
he doesn’t shrivel! And those roses! If only ——’’ 

He sobered down finally, spent and limp. 
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‘* I'd like to tell you all about it,’’ he said quietly. The 
laughter had faded from his eyes; yet they shone full of 
happy radiance. ‘‘ We've been engaged ever since | was 
eighteen and she was sixteen; but I had nothing but my 
pay, and she had her old mother and an invalid sister to 
care for. So we waited till I should get my promotion. 
That came a year ago, but no leave with it. So we 
waited again. 

‘‘When I was invalided home I cabled, and she cabled 
back that she would meet me in San Francisco, and we’d 
be married there Christmas Day and spend three months in 
California. I was so crazy glad that | wrote and wired it 
to everybody, specially Jim. But at San Francisco I found 
a letter instead, saying her sister was worse and we’d have 
to wait a while longer. That was pretty bad. I wired Jim 
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UB SIM- 
PLE 
came 


floundering 
back through 
the snow to the 
end of the ve- 
randa and 
flung down 
the Christmas 
tree. Softly 
swirling all 
about him 
were the snow- 
flakes, and al- 
though he had 
left the house 
but ten minutes before he was as white as if all the 
wintry imps of the air had been pelting him with 
snouelin. He winked his lashes energetically to 
relieve them of their weight of snow, and, looking be- 
tween the blinks to the door of the vestibule, he called 
in the soft, slow, kindly, idiot’s voice peculiar to him : 
** Mis’ Edie!”’ 

Asif it had been waiting for the call the door flew 
open, and, set like a picture in a frame, Mistress Edith 
appeared in the lighted interior, holding fast to the 
collar of a great, straining mastiff. 

‘*] was afraid you would hav: to come back,’’ she 
exclaimed with concern, peering through the swirl of 
the snowflakes. ‘‘ Don’t go around to the kitchen, 
Bub. Come in this way.” 

Bub braced one foot against the upper step of the 
orch and with both hands rested the heavy covered 
asket that he carried on his knee. 

‘*M-m-mis’ Edie,’’ he stuttered, ‘‘ 1—JI kin carry 
the basket all right; but I—I couldn’t carry that air 
Christmas tree ef yer sent me back ter Yap-ma-hank !”’ 

To Bub the worst place on the face of the globe was 
‘* Yap-ma-hank,’’ or Yaphank, the county poorhouse 
from which Edith had rescued him ten winters ago. 
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Edith smiled at his earnestness. 

‘* But are you sure you can carry the basket so far?”’ 

** Y-y-yes ; I'll be back before you kin say J-J-J-Jack 
Robinson. l’ll give the leetle gal her or-or-naments, 
an’ her cap an’ mittens, an’—an’—her candy an’ 
oranges, an’—an’—an’—everythink, an’ tell her that 
Santa Claus ’ll bring along the tree termorrer.”’ 

Forgetiul of the storm Edith stepped out upon the 
porch, the dog straining to be ahead of her. 

‘* Bub, Bub !’’ she admonished the lad, ‘‘ don’t for- 
get the little girl’s sick mother. The child is tiny, they 
Say, so you will have to warm up the broth for Mrs. 
Holmes ; and mind that you tell her that I did not 
know anything about her trouble until today. Oh, 
Bub!’’ Looking with still greater distrust into the 
foolish, snow-veiled face, Edith stepped farther across 
the veranda : ‘‘ Bub, I wish I could go with you.”’ 

A look of rare intelligence shot across the idiot’s face. 

** Y-y-you go back in the house, Mis’ Edie. ’Tain’t 
fit fer women-folks ter be outdoors. Go right straight 
back er I'll send yer ter Yap-ma-hank. Duke, take 
her back. G-g-g-good-night! I—I—lIused ter warm 
up the broth an’ feed it ter my own mother afore I—I 
went ter the porehouse.”’ 

With seven-league strides of his great hip-boots Bub 
went plunging into the snow. When he reached the 
gate he looked back. 

‘** Christmas Eve’s a lonesome time fer poor Mis’ 
Edie, with all her folks’s stockin’s a-hangin’ up in 
Heaven,’’ he muttered as he turned to face the bitter- 
ness of the north wind. And something more than the 
wind’s keenness brought the tears to Bub’s eyes. 
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Edith stood looking at the Christmas tree while 
Duke sniffed at the cedar branches with his ever- 
inquisitive nose. Suddenly he lifted the nose and gave 
a joyful bark of discovery. A fallen cedar tree, pun- 

ent, spicy, prickly and tickly, had used to mean a year 
ull of sport crammed into one day, and a little girl 
racing in a delirium of joy all over the house, long 
before the sun had popped up until long after the sun 
had gone drifting into the west. Might not this tree 
mean the old times come back? With another glad 
bark Duke seized hold of the tree and dragged it across 
the veranda into the vestibule. But there Edith closed 
the storm door, and, opening the great Dutch door of 
the hallway, bade him with a new sternness in her voice 
to drop the tree and come within. 

Together they went into the library and sat down 
before the open fire. They sat there along time, Edith 
gazing into the glow and tumble of the firelight, Duke 
watching the face of his mistress until at length he felt 
that he could not endure the silence, with its memory 
of a sternly-spoken word, an instant longer. With a 
little whining sound he thrust his head beseechingly 
against Edith’s knee. She turned her gaze from the 
fire and looked into the eyes of her companion. 

‘** I’m lonely, Duke, and so are you. We're not 
philosophers, you and I. We make a good play at it 
three hundred and sixty-three days in the year, and 
then when Christmas Eve comes we’re just one more 
lonely dog and woman. Heigho, Duke!’’ She. rose 
from her chair, and, standing back to the fireplace, 
slowly surveyed the room. ‘‘ You wanted to bring 
the tree in, didn’t you, doggie, as you used to do? 
And I wanted it, too, Duke; I wanted it, too. I want 
to see it over in that corner where it used to 

<m be, with Dorothy dancing around it. I want 
e to see the little pair of stockings that used to 
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hang here’’—she lifted her hand and touched the 
mantel —‘‘ hanging here again. I want—oh, Duke— 
I want all that other women have tonight—all that I 
have lost! And I’ve got—just you!” 

She looked at him with wide, tearless eyes filled with 
the sorrow of widowhood and the dumb aching of 
mother-loss; and he took her hand within his soft, 
moist mouth and held it lovingly as he had been wont 
to hold the hand of fearless Baby Dorothy. 

‘* Why, even Mrs. Holmes, of whom we never heard 
until today,” went on Edith wildly, ‘‘ even she, poor, 
unknown, sick, and, like me, a widow—even Mrs. 
Holmes has her little girl tonight.’ 

Duke whimpered, and Edith, taking her hand from 
his mouth, laid her head against the mantel and sobbed 
long and silently without the falling of a single tear. 
So before this very mantel she had sobbed on that first 
Christmas Eve without Dorothy, but then Dorothy’s 
father’s arm had been around her, Dorothy’s father’s 
shoulder waiting until she could lay her sorrow- 
drooping head against its sheltering breadth. And 
now he and Dorothy were keeping Christmas together. 

‘* Sweetheart,’’ she could hear him saying out of the 
time gone by, ‘‘dosomething. Screamaloud. Talk! 
Take your fists and hit me. Do something.’’ 

Edith raised her face, haggard and old, though still 
in its beautiful youth. 

‘* Doggie, what shall I do?’”’ 

Duke ran to the hall and barked at the front door. 

‘* Bring in the tree !”’ he barked. 
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Edith smiled a half-whimsical smile and reflected 
that, when one has no human being to please, one 
might as well please a dog. She opened the door, 
and Duke leaped out into the vestibule, to come back 
the next moment lugging the tree. Across the hall he 
dragged it, into the library, and over to the corner 
where a Christmas tree had set every year of Dorothy’s 
briet lifetime. Then he looked up at his mistress 
inquiringly. Of a sudden her face lighted, and her 
girlhood—her lovely, capricious girlhood — seemed to 
flit back across her mobile face. 

‘* All right, Duke! We'll play that Dorothy’s com- 
ing to see it!”’ 

She went darting like a sprite through the house and 
up into the attic. There she found a box wherein 
another tree had stood many Yuletides ago, some shin- 
ing colored balls and a profusion of silver tinsel. After 
bringing them downstairs she set the tree within the 
box in the old Christmas-tree corner of the library. 

‘* If Dorothy herself can’t come why some other little 
girl will come to see it, Duke.’”’ A soft blush rose was 
now blooming on Edith’s cheeks. Her eyes sparkled. 

‘* Now, Duke, the presents! You know the little 
girl must have her presents !”’ 

They found old toys laid away with Dorothy’s ward- 
robe in a cedar closet upstairs ; and away in the corner 
of the closet Edith’s hand fell upon a pair of white 
stockings rolled into a little ball. She took the ball 
and, placing it hurriedly within the bosom of her gown, 
looked askance at the dog to see if he had observed her. 
He was silently lifting between his teeth an old wooden 
horse that he had used to carry for Dorothy in the days 
of long ago. Edith filled the skirt of her dress with 
toys from the cedar closet and then followed Duke, the 
toy horse still in his mouth, down the stairs. First 
Edith placed the doll of the last Christmas of Dorothy’s 
brief life away up in the top of the tree, holding out its 
arms, as it had held them out to Dorothy. 

‘** You’re not a bit rumpled or broken, dolly! You’re 
almost as free from childish finger-prints as I.’’ 

The woman gazed long at the doll. ‘‘ Oh, if she 
would only come and muss up our hair again !”’ 

Under the tree Edith placed a doll’s high-chair, 
gilded like a throne. Nothing else that she had looked 
new, but she set battered little toys here and there on 
the branches, and scattered thumb-marked books all 
around the floor, It looked almost as if Christmas 
had come and gone; the toys been tried and not found 
wanting ; and the tree beginning to think that it must 
soon be stepping down from its throne in the corner 
to make way for the joys of the New Year. 

The dog placed his wooden horse beside the other 
toys and wagged his tail with joyful anticipation. He 
gave a sharp, quick bark—the bark which used to 
mean : ‘‘ She’s coming—Baby Dorothy !”’ 

‘* Duke,’’ whispered the widow, ‘‘ it seems almost 
true! Let’s go upstairs and get the old tea-table.”’ 
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In the attic, where Dorothy had played on rainy days, 
there was the little tea-table, spread with a cloth grown 
yellow and set around with dishes now covered with 
dust. A folded yellow paper thrust itself out from 
under the cover of the sugar-dish. Edith placed her 
lamp on the table, and, kneeling down, took out the 
folded piece of paper and unfolded it slowly. Across 
its page was printed*with baby fingers : 


“Dorothy invites Mamma to her tea-party. 


Please bring gingersnaps.”’ 


Edith covered her face with her hands and knelt 
there under the attic eaves a long time. Then slowly 
she placed the note back under the cover of the sugar- 
dish. 

‘*T think we will leave the tea-table here, Duke. 
Let’s look for some candles instead.’’ 

Near the south window they found a dozen half- 
burned candles in little tin Christmas holders. 

‘* Hurrah !’’ cried Edith softly ; ‘‘ the little girl shall 
have her candles, Duke.”’ 
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She went downstairs and fastened the candles one by 
one on the tree, doing it slowly, for she knew that the 
task was almost done, the play nearly over. Then at 
last, one after the other, still more slowly, she lighted 
the old candles—who shall tell what ashes of hope 
were blown about her heart as she set fire to the 
tapers? The tree lighted, she turned out the light of 
the lamp. It was very dim in the room. She walked 
slowly to the fireplace and looked at the tree. The 
dog came and stood beside her. Except for the occa- 
sional crackling of the fire there was complete silence. 
She felt the little roll of stockings as a heavy weight 
upon her breast. She dared not carry the play further 
and bring them out to hang them in their old place 
before the fire. She stifled asob in her throat. 

‘* Merry Christmas, Duke!”’ she whispered. 
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Als, it was more real! than she had thought it could 
be! Itseemed as if Dorothy must be waiting in raptur- 
ous impatience outside the door—as if the husband 
must be standing on the hearth beside her callin 
her: ‘‘ Next to the Christ-gift, God’s greatest gift 
to me!”’ 

Her voice fell with low sobbing on Duke’s strained 
ears: ‘‘Il want my baby!” And she held out her 
arms to the invisible, the lost, the unknown, with 
impotent yearning. 

Duke stalked to the door and whined with his nose 
against the crack. Baby Dorothy must be waiting 
outside, dancing up and down as if her spirit of 
delightful anticipation would dance right out of her 
rosy skin. A stamping of feet sounded on the porch. 
With a start Edith followed Duke out into the hall 
and closed the library door behind her. Bub Simple 
had returned and the poor fool must not see the evi 
dence of his mistress’s folly. With flaming cheeks and 
bright eyes she went to the outer door, but her knees 
were trembling and she sought the great dog’s head 
for support. 

Across the snow-covered porch Bub’s snow-laden 
feet came with soft thumpings, and then he entered the 
vestibule staggering like a drunken man, white from 
head to feet. As he half-tumbled into the hall she saw 
that he carried an unwieldy bundle in his arms, 
wrapped up in his own shaggy gray ulster. The dog 
came and sniffed at the bundle, whereupon Bub lifted 
the bundle higher in his arms and smiled above it at his 
mistress with brightly shining eyes. A very miracle 
of joy seemed to be passing over the lad from the 
poorhouse. Shaking, shivering, he held out the 
bundle to Edith. 

‘* | found it all by it—it—it—it—/its lonesomes — 
a-cryin’.’’ 

‘* Found what?’’ She snatched the coat from around 
the bundle and beheld a little child in a blue dress, 
patched, faded and worn, with her own gift of mittens 
protecting the tiny hands, and the cap which she had 
sent set close to the curly little head. The child’s eyes 
were like violets, and Dorothy had had violet eyes with 
lashes ravishing in their tempting of kisses. Through 
long, dark lashes sparkling with tears the eyes of the 
waif looked straight into Edith’s heart, and of a sudden 
Edith saw herself in a low chair, this child’s head 
against her mother-aching breast, ever and again 
stooping to kiss this child’s eyes to sleep. 

‘* Ye-ye-yes!’’ Bub Simple was saying. ‘‘ I brung 
her hum. I—I—I found her. Mamma died ternight, 
didn’t she, leetle gal? Nobody thar but the doctor. 
Doctor, he say: ‘ S-s-s-send her ter Yap-ma-hank !’ 
Yap-ma-hank!’’ The lad made an eloquent pause. 
‘*T brung her ter Mis’ Edie.’’ 
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Edith knelt before the child, gazing with eyes that 
could scarcely believe their own vision. 

‘* What is your name, Baby ?’’ asked Edith. 

** Dolly’s mother’s dead.”’ 

The mother of a dead Dorothy trembled. She 
wrapped her arms around the little child. The child 
shivered and shrunk with terror; and Dorothy’s 
mother knew that some one—God knows who—had 
tried to make the child forget that God had always 
meant outstretched arms for shelter, for caressing. 

‘* Are you cold, Sweet?”’ 

** Dolly’s mother’s dead.’ 

‘* Are you hungry ?”’ 

‘* Dolly’s mother’s dead.’’ 

Edith’s face grew white and the child’s lips were 
quivering. With a swift motion of appeal Duke looked 
up at Bub Simple. Bub bent his lean figure together 
until his hands rested on his knees and his eyes were 
almost level with the child’s. Upon his brow he man- 
aged to place a frown of displeasure, but this was 
contradicted by the smile of ineffable pity upon his 
mobile lips. 

‘* L-l-l-leetle gal, answer up smart neow, or we’ll 
take ver ter Yap-ma-hank !’’ 

Again the child shivered, then of her own free will 
flung her arms around Edith’s neck, clinging close. 
Edith felt old stirrings at her heart, old yearnings at 
her breast, a measure of the lost satisfaction; then with 
a wave of old mother-passion her mouth sought the 
mouth of the child. Dolly gasped, but not with fear. 
A wonderful, wise, all-transforming smile dimpled her 
pinched baby-face. 

‘* Dolly’s mother used to do it that-a-way,’”’ she 
whispered softly. 

The tears gushed to Edith’s eyes. Lifting the child, 
holding her close against her breast — against the little 
roll of white stockings hidden there —she car- 
ried her to the closed door behind which waited 
the lighted Christmas tree. 
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A Live Topic 


MEMBER of the faculty of the 
University of Chicago, accord- 
ing to ‘** Harper’s Weekly,’’ 
tells of the Sad case of a young 
woman from Indiana who was 
desirous of attaining social 
prominence in Chicago. 

Soon after her arrival there she made the 
acquaintance of a student at the university to 
whom she took a great fancy. Evidently it was 
at this time she realized for the first time that 
her early education had been neglected, for she 
said to a friend: 

‘*T suppose that, as he is a college man, I’ll 
have to be awful careful what Isay. What’ll I 
talk about to him?”’ 

The friend suggested histury as a safe topic. 
To her friend’s astonishment she took the 
advice seriously, and shortly commenced in 
earnest to ‘* bone up”’ in English history. 

When the young man called the girl listened 
for some time with ill-concealed impatience to 
his talk of football, outdoor meets, dances, etc., 
but finally she decided to take the matter in her 
own hands. She had not done all that reading 
for nothing; so, a pause in the conversation 
affording the desired opportunity, she suddenly 
exclaimed, with considerable vivacity: 

‘*Wasn’t it awful about Mary, Queen of 
Scots ?”’ 

** Why, what’s the matter ?’’ stammered the 
student, confused. 

** My gracious!’’ almost yelled the girl from 
Indiana, ‘‘ didn’t you know? Why, the poor 
thing had her head cut off!”’ 





The Way Out 


WELL-KNOWN physician, says ‘** The 

Boston Herald,’’ was on his way to his 
office one winter morning when the sidewalks 
were a glare of ice. While going down the 
street he met a lady coming in the opposite 
direction. The lady was a stranger to him, 
although he was not unknown to her. 

In trying to avoid each other on the icy pave- 
ment they both slipped and came to the sidewalk 
facing each other, with their pedal extremities 
considerably entangled. While the polite doctor 
was debating in his mind what was the proper 
thing to say or do under the trying circumstances 
the problem was solved by the quick-witted lady, 
who quietly remarked: 

** Doctor, if you will be good enough to rise 
and pick out your legs, I will take what remains.” 


Johnny’s Impressions 


6: NE of my boys had skipped his classes, 
deceived his mother, been found out, and 
caused much unhappiness all around. I took him 
aside, and we had a heart-to-heart talk. Johnnv 
sat still, looking at me intently, and seeming to 
be deeply impressed. I thought I was making 
great headway and that my little sermon was 
surely penetrating Johnny’s brain. But you 
névercantell. Just as I had reached the climax 
in my appeal to his better self a light of 
discovery broke over Johnny. 
*** Say, teacher,’ he said eagerly, ‘ it’s your 
lower jaw that moves, ain’t it?’ ”’ 





When Three was a Crowd 


N OLD Southern darky was presented with 
triplets and was so elated over the event that 

he called in everybody to see them. Among 
the visitors was an Irishman. 

** Say, boss,” exclaimed the old man, ‘* what 
you think of that ?”’ 

‘* Well,’’ said Pat, looking the babies over 
carefully and pointing to a healthy-looking one, 
‘*T would keep that one.’’ 


Where was Bill? 


ILL JONES is a country storekeeper down 
in Louisiana, and last spring he went to 
New Orleans to purchase a stock of goods. The 
goods were shipped immediately and reached 
home before he did. When the boxes of goods 
were delivered at his store by the drayman his 
wife happened to look at the largest; she uttered 
aloud cryandcalledforahammer. A neighbor, 
hearing the screams, rushed to ler assistance and 
asked what was the matter. The wife, 
pale and faint, pointed to an inscription 
on the box which read as follows: 
** Bill inside.”’ 
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The Story of His Life 


LADY who went from Michigan to Minnesota 
for her health, says ‘‘ The St. Paul Pioneer- 
Press,’? seemed proud of beingan invalid. She 
lost no opportunity of stating that she came 
torecuperate. She did not hesitate to enter into 
conversation with any person with whom she 
caine in contact, giving advice, climatological or 
physiological, to invalids, and seeking the same 
from those of robust constitution. Her conver- 
sation was always prefaced with the introductory 
inquiry so common to visitors: ‘* Did you come 
here for your health?”’ She thus addressed a 
stalwart, ruddy-visaged young man at a dinner- 
table a few days since, and the following conver- 
sation ensued: 

** Yes, madam, I came here probably the weak- 
est person you ever saw. I had no use of my 
limbs; in fact, my bones were but little tougher 
than cartilages. I had no intelligent control of 
a single muscle nor the use of a single faculty.”’ 

** Great Heavens!’’ exclaimed the astonished 
auditor; ** and you lived?” 

**I did, madam, although I was devoid of 
sight, was absolutely tocthless, unable to articu- 
late a single word, and dependent upon others 
for everything, being completely deprived of all 
power to help myself. I commenced to gain 
immediately upon my arrival, and have scarcely 
experienced a sick day since, hence I can con- 
scientiously recommend the climate.’’ 

**A wonderful case!’’ said the old lady; 
‘* but do you think your lungs were affected ?”’ 

** They were probably sound, but possessed ot 
so little vitality that but for the most careful 
nursing they must have ceased their functions.”’ 

** T hope you found kind friends, sir.’’ 

** Indeed, I did, madam; it is to them and the 
pure air of Minnesota that I owe my life. My 
father’s family were with me, but unfortunately 
my mother was prostrated by a severe illness 
during the time of my greatest weakness.”’ 

**How sad! Pray, what was your diet and 
treatment ?’’ 

‘* My diet was the simplest food possible. As 
for treatment, I depended entirely upon the life- 
giving air of Minnesota, and took no medicine 
except an occasional light narcotic when very 
restless. My improvement dated from my 
arrival.”’ 

** Remarkable, miraculous! Surely, sir, you 
must have been greatly reduced in flesh.” 
** Madam, I weighed but nine pounds. 

born in Minnesota.”’ 


I was 





New to Joseph Jefferson 


HE home of Joseph Jefferson at Buzzard’s 

Bay was not far from the Wareham road. 
Some years ago,says ‘* The Boston Herald,’ 
when certain ladies affected the bloomer 
costume when riding bicycles, Jefferson came 
upon a lady in such a garb who had evidently 
mistaken her road. As Mr. Jefferson approached 
she asked: 

** Will you kindly tell me if this is the way to 
Wareham???’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Mr. Jefferson, ‘‘ I’m sure I 
don’t know; it’s the first time I’ve ever seen 
any.’’ 


She Paid the Other Quarter 


DUMPY little woman with solemn eyes, 

holding by the hand two dumpy little boys, 
came to the box-office of a theatre, say» 
‘* Harper’s Weekly.’? Handing in a quarter, 
she asked meekly for the best seat she could get 
for that money. 

** Those boys must have tickets if you take 
them in,”’ said the clerk. 

‘* Oh, no, mister,’’ she said. ‘‘I never pay 
forthem. Inevercan spare more than a quarter, 
and I justloveashow. Wedon’tcheat youany, 
mister, for they both go sound asleep just as 
soon as they get into a seat, and don’t see a 
single bit of it.” 

The argument convinced the ticket man, and 
he allowed the two children to pass in. 

Toward the end of the second act an usher 
came out of the auditorium and handed a twenty- 
five-cent piece to the ticket-seller. 

** What’s this ?’? demanded the latter. 

**T don’t know,’’ said the usher. “A little 
chunk of a woman beckoned me clear across the 
house, and said one of her kids had waked up 
and was looking at the show, and that I should 
bring you that quarter.’’ 


The Training of Charlie 


ITTLE Charlie, who had been taught to be 
very polite on all occasions, and that he must 
never keep a seat when there were ladies stand- 
ing, was one day riding in a crowded car perched 
on his father’s knee. 
When a young lady stepped in the little fellow 
jumped down at once, and, with a polite bow, 
said: ‘* Please, Miss, will you take my place ?’’ 





Necessity and Invention 
MOTHER with her seven children started 


away ona journey. After entering the car 
the largest child was laid out flat on the seat, and 
the remaining six then sat upon himina row. 
When the conductor came around to collect 
the fares the mother counted her money, handed 
it over, smiled and suavely said: ** Sir, the oldest 
is under six.’’ 


Natural Enough 
STUTTERING man was once arraigned 
before a magistrate. 

‘* What is your name ?”’ asked the magistrate. 

** S-s-s-s-sis-s-s-s-s,’’ began the prisoner, and 
then stopped. 

‘* What’s that ?’’ demanded the magistrate. 

** S-s-s-sis-s-sis-s-s-s,’’ hissed the stutterer. 

** His name’s Sisson,” interrupted the police- 
man who had made the arrest. ‘* He stutters.’’ 

** So it seems,’’ said the magistrate. ‘* What’s 
he charged with ?”’ 

**T don’t know, your Honor,” said the police- 
man; ‘fil seems to be soda-water.’’ 


Who was the Other? 


SCOTCH, minister and his servant, who 

were coming home from a wedding, began 
to consider the state into which their potations 
at the wedding feast had left them. 

‘*Sandy,’’ said the minister, ‘* just stop a 
minute here till I go ahead. Maybe I don’t 
walk very steady and the good wife might 
remark something not just right.” 

He walked ahead of the servant for a short 
distance, and then asked: 

** How is it? Am I walking straight ?’’ 

** Oh, ay,’’ answered Sandy thickly, ‘* ye’re a’ 
recht — but who’s that who’s with you?” 


Full Particulars Given 


SMALL boy who had recently passed his 

fifth birthday was riding in a suburban car 
with his mother, when they were asked the 
customary question, ‘‘ How old is the boy ?’’ 
After being told the correct age, which did not 
require a fare,the conductor passed on to the 
next person. 

‘The boy sat quite still as if pondering over 
some question, and then, concluding that full 
information had not been given, called loudly to 
the conductor, then at the other end of the car: 
** And mother’s thirty-one! ’’ 





Taking Mamma at Her Word 
OTHER: “ Ethel, you naughty child, what 
have you been doing to make Charlie cry so?”’ 

ETHEL: “I’ve only been sharing my cod- 
liver oil with him, mamma. You said it was so 
nice.’’ 


General Sherman Recognized Him 


Po a certain occasion General Sherman 
was the guest of honor at a banquet, after 
which a reception was held, says ‘‘ The Boston 
Herald.”’ 

Among the people who filed in to shake hands 
with him General Sherman noticed a face that 
was very familiar, but which he could not place. 

‘* Who are you?’’ he asked in an apologetic 
aside, as he welcomed the guest heartily . 

The man blushed and murmured behind a 
deprecatory hand: ‘* Made your shirts, sir.’’ 

‘Ah, of course,’? exclaimed the General 
loudly, and, turning to the receiving committee 
behind him, he said: 

**Gentlemen, allow 
Schurtz.”’ 


me to present Major 


EVERY ONE IS INVITED TO CONTRIBUTE TO THIS PAGE: IT BELONGS TO OUR READERS 
The material on this page is not new: it does not claim to be. We wish to draw upon the whole world of 


humor for the funniest things obtainable in prose, verse or story. 
Many of the stories on this page, for instance, are contributed by our readers. 

We all know of something which we think is ‘the funniest thing we ever heard.” 
send it to us and let others share it, and help the world to laugh. 


we shall make a selection of the best. 


And we should like the help of our readers. 
Very good, are they not? 

If it has made you laugh 
We do not promise to print all that may be sent: 


But all contributions to this page must be voluntary, without expectation 
of compensation, and should give author or source wherever possible. 
Please do not ask us to make you “ an exception ”’ to this rule: let us treat all alike. 


No unused contribution will be returned. 
Observe these conditions, 


and we shall be grateful for the funniest thing you have ever heard or read, addressed to 
The Editor of “* That Reminds Me,’’ Care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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THE BRIGHTEST 
THINGS OF ALL 


TIMES THAT 
PEOPLE HAVE 
LAUGHED OVER 


Sixty Girls Not One Too Many 


NEW YORK firm recently hung the foilow- 

ing sign at the entrance of a large building: 
** Wanted: Sixty girls to sew buttons on the 
sixth floor.” 


The Same, Only a Little Different 


HEY were newly married, according to ‘* The 
New York Sun,” and on a honeymoon trip. 

‘They put up at a skyscraper hotel. The bride- 
groom felt indisposed and the bride said she 
would slip out and doa little shopping. In due 
time she returned and tripped blithely up to her 
room, a little awed by the number of doors that 
looked all alike. But she was sure of her own 
and tapped gently on the panel. 

‘* I’m back, honey; let me in,’’ she whispered. 

No answer. 

‘* Honey, honey, let me in! ’’ she called again, 
rapping louder. Still no answer. 

‘* Honey, honey, it’s Mabel. Let me in,’’ 

There was silence for several seconds; then a 
man’s voice, cold and full of dignity, came from 
the other side of the door: 

** Madam, this is not a beehive; it’s a bath- 
room,’’ 


Couldn’t Follow Him 


**TOHN,”’ said Farmer Foddershucks to his 
college-bred son, who was home on a vaca- 
tion, * hev ye noticed Si Mullet’s oldest zal 
lately? Strikes me she’s gettin’ ter be a right 
likely critter, hey ?’’ 
** She’s as beautiful as Hebe,’’ 
enthusiastically. 
** Aw, shucks!’’ grunted Farmer F. 
a blame sight purtier ’n he be. 
no beauty. 


agreed John 


** She’s 
Why, he ain’t 
She gits it f’m her mother’s folks.’’ 





A Regard for Appearance 
MILLINER endeavored to sell toa colored 
woman one of the last season’s hats at a very 

moderate price. It was a big white picture-lhat. 

** Law, no, honey!’’ exclaimed the woman. 
‘*T could nevah wear that. I’d look jes’ like a 
blueberry in a pan of milk.’’ 


The Wrong Kind of a Baby 


= A CERTAIN home where the stork recently 

visited there is a six-year-old son of inquir- 
ing mind. When he was first taken in to see the 
new arrival he exclaimed: ‘‘ Oh, mamma, it 
hasn’t anyteeth! And nohair!’’ Then, clasp- 
ing his hands in despair, he cried: ‘‘ Somebody 
has done us! It’s an old baby.” 


Her Literary Loves 
HEY had just met; conversation was some- 
what fitful. Finally he decided to guide it 
into literary channels, where he was more at 
home, and, turning to his companion, asked: 

** Are you fond of literature ?”’ 

** Passionately,’’ she replied. 
dearly.” 

‘Then you must admire Sir Walter Scott,’’ 
he exclaimed with sudden animation. 
his ‘ Lady of the Lake’ exquisite in its flowing 
grace and poetic imagery? Is it not — ’ 

**1t is perfectly lovely,’’ she assented, clasp- 
ing her hands in ecstasy. ‘‘ I suppose I have 
read it a dozen times.’’ 

** And Scott’s ‘ Marmion,’”’ he continued, 
‘* with its rugged simplicity and marvelous de- 
scription — one can almost smell the heather on 
the heath while perusing its splendid pages.’’ 

‘* It is perfectly grand,’’ she murmured. 

** And Scott’s ‘ Peveril of the Peak’ and his 
noble ‘ Bride of Lammermoor’— where in the 
English language will you find anything more 
heroic than his grand auld Scottish characters 
and his graphic, forceful pictures of feudal times 
and customs? You like them, I am sure.’’ 

‘* I just dote upon them,’’ she replied. 

** And Scott’s Emulsion,’’ he continued hast- 
ily, for a faint suspicion was beginning to dawn 
upon him. 

**T think,’ she interrupted rashly, ‘‘ that it’s 
the best thing he ever wrote.”’ 


— I love books 


Woman’s Love and Man’s Love 


**"THERE’S just two things that break up most 
happy hemes,’’ observed a philosopher. 
‘* What’s them?” inquired a listener. 
** Woman’s love for dry goods an’ man’s love 


for wet goods, b’gosh!”’ 


She Didn’t Know the Lady 


RS. CLANCY: ‘* Yis, Mrs. Muggins, Pat 

and Oi part to mate no more. Oi wint to 
the hospital to ax afther him. ‘ Oi want to see 
me husband,’ sez Oi ; * the man what got blowed 
up.’ ‘Vez can’t,’ sez the docther—‘ he’s 
unther the inflooence of Ann Esthetics.’ Oi 
don’t know the lady,’ sez Oi. mighty dignified 
loike; ‘but if me lawful wedded hus- 
band can act loike that whin he’s at 
death’s door Oi’1] have a divorce from 
him!’’’ 


‘Ts not, 
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The Christmas Editorial Page 


Is There a Santa Claus? 


ROM the far West comes this little note, 
to which, and the answer to it, it is a 
F pleasure to give space : 
‘Please tell me, honest now: if there 
really isa Santa’'Clans? Papa says there is 
not. CHARLES FAIRBANKS” (aged 7). 

Well, Charles, since you have asked us, we will “tell 
you. It is more or less a private matter between us, 
but you can tell papa if you think best. 

So he says there is no Santa Claus, does he? 
Well, then, so far as he is concerned, there isn’t 
any, but that need not bother you. You see, Santa 
Claus is very much a matter of opinion. Some people 
think there is one and some don’t. I have noticed, 
and you will, too, in good time, that the people who 
are most sure there is a Santa Claus are mostly pretty 
young — about your age or younger —and the people 
who don’t think so are more grown up. Now there 
are a good many things in this world that exist only for 
people who believe in them, and Santa Claus is one. 
There is a Santa Claus for you just as long as you think 
so, and no longer. You know what he looks like: you 
have seen his picture ever so many times. Hasn’t he 
brought you presents ever since you can remember ? 
Haven’t you read about him in ‘‘ The Night before 
Christmas’’? Wouldn’t you know him and his sleigh 
and his reindeer anywhere? It seems to me that such 
a Santa Claus as that is pretty much like real. 


TELL you there is a Santa Claus for you just as long 

as you think so. He'll drive a reindeer team and 
come down the chimney just as long as you think he 
does. If I were in your place I shouldn’t be ina hurry 
to give him up, but I should go on believing in him as 
long as I found it convenient. 

I feel bound to say that in the course of time you will 
get to feel about him just as your father does. You 
will lose track of him and conclude that there is no such 
person, but that will only be because you will have 
grown out of the world you live in just now into a dif- 
ferent one in which Santa Claus is not a real person, but 
only amemory. Even then you will remember that 
when you were a little fellow there was a reai Santa 
Claus and you believed in him. Just ask your father if 
there wasn’t a Santa Claus in the world he lived in 
when he was seven years old. I guess there was. 

Anyway, don’t worry about him. When you get big 
and find your belief in the old man is getting shaky, and 
that he is getting shadowy in your mind’s eye, just kiss 
your hand to him and say: ‘*‘ Good-by, oldchap! You 
were bully while you lasted. There are lots of littler 
kids than lam now. Go and be kind to them !”’ 


The Troubled Parent at Christmas 


HERE is little doubt that a good many parents are 

troubled each Christmas over the Santa Claus story. 
The present dimensions which they give to modern 
apartment-house chimneys: the parlors in ‘ flats’’ 
where there are no fireplaces and only steam radiators 
—these touches of our modern living make Santa 
Claus explanations extremely difficult. 

At the same time, the parent feels that he must go on 
with the old legend — or he must “‘ tell,’’ and ‘‘ tell’’ he 
doesn’t like to. He knows, as every man does, that 
even the most matter-of-fact child lives in a world in 
which reality and fancy blend with a facility unknown 
to maturer years. Nothing is nearer the heart of Two- 
to-five than the belief in anything as wonderful as the 
old boy of the fur-lined red coat and the’ reindeer. 

As in the case of all first-rate fiction the bed rock of 
the Christmas fable is a general truth. Toall of us the 
valuable things of life — the sunlight, the air, the earth 
itself, and all the promptings to good handed down by 
zons of ancestors—have a source that we cannot 
know. And the happiness they bring is out of all 
human desert. It is a sad day in the life of any one 
when such a one ceases to believe in the great giver 
of gifts — however one may have pictured him. 


NE responsibility, and only one, rests with the 
truth-loving parent. When the time comes that 
the growing child takes thought of the size of the chim- 
ney, and lies awake as long as his heavy eyelids let him 
for a peep at whoever fills the stockings, then it is for 
him to lead the expanding mind out of the realm of 
nursery beliefs, and into that of a maturer faith. It is 
not an easy task, and one reason is that, in the dead- 
ening hurry of the world, very few of us keep our own 
faith warm. Even to buy tokens of affection for those 
nearest us we grudge the fatigue of shopping — per- 
haps also the money spent. If the child is given noth- 
ing to replace his belief in Santa Claus but the spirit 
of some elders it is better, perhaps, to deny it to him 
at the outset. The trouble then, however, is not 
that the legend is false, but that the parents 

are falser. 
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The Sanest Christmas Thing 


O MAN—not an idiot—was ever born into this 
world who did not some time in his life ask, 

‘* Who sent me here? What is the best thing for me 
to do, now that Iam here?’’ Every one of us in some 
strait of misery or loss has faced the dumb, all-surround- 
ing Force that we call God, and put that question to Him. 
Each of us, in his soul, knows how he was answered. 

One summer morning, nearly twothousand yearsago, 
some poor workingmen, standing on the shore of a sea 
in Asia, asked this question of another man, younger 
and poorer than themselves. They believed that he was 
the Messenger sent by the Maker of the world to explain 
to it the meaning of human life. For, from the begin- 
ning, men felt that it was only just that God, having 
made them, should send such a Messenger to them. 

So these fishermen, struggling —as we are struggling 
now—to find out what to do with their lives, asked Him: 

‘* Who is the greatest in all God’s Kingdom ?”’ 

He answered them. 

But he did not point to Caesar, who was ruling just 
then over the whole known world; nor to Phidias, 
whose work was destined to reveal absolute beauty to 
mankind throughout all time ; nor to any coming man 
of marvelous genius ; not to Dante nor Napoleon, nor 
Galileo, who would discover the well-kept secret of the 
stars and earth; nor, pointing down the ages, did He 
tell them of the discoverer of electricity or radium, or 
of any other of the awful powers of Nature ; nor did He 
speak at all to them of the men we call greatest because 
they carry uncounted millions in their pockets. 


E CALLED a little child, and ‘‘ set him in the 
midst of them ’’—an innocent child with no special 
beauty or power, but who, day by day, did the little 
work given to him, asking no questions, cheerful and 
happy because he was alive, because he had something 
to love, and because God was his Father. The men 
accepted this answer. They received the simple, hum- 
ble, self-sacrificing life as the highest, remembering 
that the Teacher sent by God to men had come to 
them, not as a monarch, nor a warrior, nor a sage, but 
as a poor child born in a stable. They went out to 
teach this gospel; the world received it, and today, 
after almost two thousand years, whatever is best or 
most ennobling in this world —in its civilization, its 
literature, or the doings of its men and nations—has 
grown directly out of that teaching. 
So it is natural and right that in every nation one day 
in the year should be set aside as sacred to the Child. 


O DOUBT mest of us try when Christmas comes 

to make some children happy. That is good, as 

far as it goes. We cannot bring too much kindness or 
love or fun into our homes. But what if we—the cal- 
lous, worldly old people of the home —on that day 
sliould put aside a bit our frantic struggles for success 
and power, and face the plain fact that we, too, are 
only children to whom our Father has told very little of 
His purposes, and that the sanest, wisest thing for us to 
do in this Christmas feast would be to give up our 
paltry endeavors at show and fashion and begin to live 
simply, to do each day’s work given to us, asking no 
questions, cheering each other on, and content to be 
happy because we are alive, because we have some one 
to love, and because God, who is our Father, is good ? 


The Christmas Child-Spirit 


HERE always seems a special fitness and charm 
in the prominence of the figure of the Christ-child 
at Christmastime, especially for us ‘‘ grown-ups.”’ 
Children love best the rotund figure of old Kriss 
Kringle. Nor is this strange, since the fa‘ litthe man 
stands for the unbounded jollity and mirth which 
appeal most to the little ones. But to the elders there 
is something infinitely alluring and touching in the 
figure of the little child, his hands outstretched as if in 
blessing, in conjunction with the Christmas season. 
For the coming back of the child-spirit to us older 
ones is the real blessing of Christmastime, after all. 
When the season draws nigh and Christmas wreatlis 
begin to appear in the shop windows, how the middle- 
aged matron feels her soul go out to the bulging, pink, 
waxen cheeks of the*doll in the window next door! 
She can hardly refrain from buying it and dressing it, 
out of pure love for the operation, theugh her own 
daughters have grown beyond dolls years since. 
‘* Oh, what fun Christmas was when my children were 
little, and it was all mystery and miracle to them, and 
there was a real Santa Claus!’’ she sighs as she turns 
away. But when the time comes, and the big boys and 
girls, who no longer want dolls or believe in Santa 
Claus, come trooping back from school or their work 
in the city, the mother finds the spirit of youth has 
descended upon her once more, while the father forgets 
that he has done nothing but watch his business all the 
year, and at Christmastime he is as young as his sons 
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and daughters. Nay, if he is blessed with a grandchild, 
so much the better. He even falls upon his hands and 
knees, to make the latest mechanical toy sure of success- 
ful operation, and feels no lack of dignity, but only joy. 
Meanwhile the mother becomes as young as her daugh- 
ters in planning surprises and festivities. She forgets 
what responsibilities growing girls can be, and only en- 
joys thefun. The spirit of thechild has descended upon 
her, and that is the best Christmas present she gets. 


OR we do get awfully tired of being grown-up all the 
time. To play at being a child, with the irresponsi- 
bility it brings, is just about as good a thing as there is. 
It is like slipping one’s self off like a garment and 
putting on another self. It rests one so. But remem- 
ber, to be done aright and in the spirit of real child- 
hood, Christmas must be kept a simple, homelike 
celebration. It must not be used for the paying off of 
one’s debts to friends, or to impress one’s neighbors, 
or to lavish extravagant gifts upon those who do not 
need them. Give yourself enough ease of mind to let 
the child-spirit come in and take possession of you. 
Give gifts as you can, heartily, lovingly, gladly, but give 
also of yourself. Remember that the Christ-child gave 
only that, and considered it quite enough. 


Giving Children Mechanical Toys 


- THESE days of twentieth-century restlessness and 
complexity we are getting far from the spirit of sim- 
plicity and love in which the first Christmas was born. 
In no way is this more apparent than in our Christmas 
gifts, especially those for the children, and the result is 
that many children cast aside the simple toys which 
delighted their elders for modern mechanical toys. 
Too often the child’s playthings are no longer the tools 
of his active mind and busy fingers, but, instead, he has 
become the tool of the toys. ; 
At first these mechanical toys are interesting. We 
look with amazement at the way every external detail 
has been copied, as it stands with its clever mechanism 
ready, and all we have to do is to wind it up and let it 
go. This we do a few times, we wonder at the in- 
ventor’s ingenuity, and then we forget its existence. 


UT let us consider the matter for a moment from 
the standpoint of the child. He is not supposed 
to cast it aside after the first interest has subsided. He 
is expected to play with it, and yet how can he play 
with .a toy which does everything itself after it is 
wound up? When the child has mastered the simple 
art of winding his mechanical plaything he has no part 
in the game except to look on—a wearisome process, 
indeed, to a vigorous, healthy youngster. Of course, 
if the vehicle can be made to go from point to point 
and carry freight or passengers, interest in it may be 
sustained for a time ; but the toy has then, in a sense, 
become a constructive plaything, for it is in his own 
imagination, and not in the toy itself, that the child has 
found this added interest. 

And this is one of the great secrets of childhood’s 
amusements, It is the child who plays, and his imag- 
ination which he uses. The real spirit of play must come 
from the child himself, and his toys should be simply 
the means to bring about this end. ‘The mechanical 
toy does not do this. It is itself an end, not a means. 
Complete in itself, it suggests nothing to its litthe owner 
and leaves nothing to his imagination. Therefore his 
interest in it wanes rapidly, and the tendency of almost 
every child is to drop a toy of this kind as soon as he 
has mastered the art of ‘‘ making it go,’’ and turn to 
something else. Occasionally a child investigates the 
mechanism of his plaything, but always with bad results 
to the toy. The machinery, cheap or delicate, as the 
case may be, is not equal to the demands put upon it 
by the small investigator, and the plaything becomes 
useless, for a child will not play with a broken toy, 
especially a mechanical one, if he possibly can help it. 


HE mechanical toy has a certain value in keeping a 

child in touch with the world through his play- 
things, but its educational value is very smali. The 
mechanism of the toy automobile, for example, is in no 
sense like that of the real article, and even if it were 
the child would not be able to understand it. 

That toy which leaves something to the imagination 
is the one which will last longest and in which the child 
will take the deepest interest. That is why the game 
of blocks has outlived every other game and why it 
will exist long after the mechanical toys are forgotten. 

The nervous unrest of our time is showing in our 
children, and their toy department is one little place 
where we may put down the brakes. Instead of buy- 
ing playthings as modern, as elaborate, as finished and 
as mechanical as possible, let us rather study to find 
simpler toys—those which will cause the child 
to use his imagination as well as the toy, for 
this is real play. 
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[ The lines which precede and explain each of 
these tableaux may be recited by a girl or 
boy with a clear, musical voice just before 
the curtain is raised. The reciter may also 
announce the subjects of the tableaux. The 
quotations from Dickens which begin and 
end this page may be used in the same 
way for the opening and close of the 
entertainment. 


Bringing Home the Christmas Tree 


“The Christmas Day was coming, the Christmas 
Eve drew near; 
The fir-trees they were talking low, at midnight 
cold and clear. 
And this was what the fir-trees said, all in the pale 
moonlight, 
‘Now, which of us shall chosen be to grace the 
‘Holy Night’?”’ 


SPAN of stout boy-horses (or two or 

three span if desired) are harnessed to 
a large sled in child fashion, their toy reins, 
which are trimmed with bells, held by a tiny 
girl-driver in red cloak and hood. A large 
fir-tree on which the driver is seated is bound 
to the sled, and tufts of cotton in its branches 
here and there indicate that it has just been 
cut down in the snowy woods. Fir boughs, 
mistletoe and holly are piled about the tree 
and long trails of green are dragying after it. 
A number of children accompany the team, 
all warmly wrapped in bright-colored gar- 
ments. Some carry evergreens and boughs, 
some are taking hands and skipping along 
together; one boy is standing while he stamps 





They All Help to Make the Pudding 


his feet and beats his arms, and another, 
with a long red comforter wound around his 
neck, is in advance of the procession, and, 
turning, looks back upon it, as he waves his 
cap in the air. 


Mixing the Christmas Pudding 
“* Hurrah for the fun! Is the pudding done? 
Hurrah for the Christmas pie! ”’ 

LONG kitchen table is set in the centre 

of the stage and on the farther side stands 
the cook (represented by a girl of twelve 
years), whois to be an old-fashioned domestic 
with rosy cheeks, a large white mob-cap, a vo- 
luminous white apron and rolled-up sleeves. 
She is stirring the pudding with a long spoon 
in a large yellow bow]. One child, seated at 
the table, is stoning raisins; one holds the 
flour-dredger, and one has slyly put his finger 
in the pudding mixture and is tasting it with 
a face of delight. Other children (if desired) 
may lean on the table in various attitudes, 
intently watching the cook, and a baby girl 
with an apron tied around her neck be seated 
in a high-chair stirring a miniature pudding 
with a miniature bowl and spoon. 


Christmas Secrets 


‘* Christmas time is the time of secrets, 
Whispered low to a friendly ear.” 


HE stage is set for a family sitting-room 
where a grandmother is making Christmas 
presents with the children. This aged dame 
(represented by a girl of twelve or fourteen 





“Christmas Time is the Time of Secrets” 


years) is seated in a rocking--hair. She has 
white hair, a fancy cap with long, hanging 
strings, and spectacles. She should wear 
a white fichu and apron also, and hold some 
knitting in her hands. The children, of vari- 
ous sizes and ages, are gathered about her 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Christmas with the Children 


Tableaux for the Use of Little People Everywhere, by Nora Archibald Smith 


“It is Good to be Children Sometimes; and Never Better Than at 
Christmas, When its Mighty Founder was a Child Himself”—Dickens 


Drawings by C. A. Strehlau 


and engaged in various occupations. One 
little girl, on a stool at her feet, is sewing, 
one is knitting, one crocheting; a boy is at 
work with tools at a table, another is paint- 
ing, etc. 

At the moment of the tableau all are busily 
at work when a knock is heard at the door. 
It opens slightly and the head of father, mother 
or grandfather (as desired) appears. The 
grandmother turns to the children with lifted 
brows, warning finger and lips pouted, as if 
saying ‘‘Hus-s-h!’’ and all try to conceal 
their work: from the intruder. 


The Christmas Gift-Bearers 


‘Good luck unto old Christmas, 
And long life, let us sing, 
For he doeth more good unto the poor 
Than many a crownéd king.”’ 


COMPANY of children is seen upon the 
stage, ail laden with Christmas gifts of one 
kind or another. A tiny girl wrapped in furs 
and carrying a Christmas tree may head the 





procession and a miniature Father Christmas 
follow her, if desired. He should be clad in 
a long, dark-green robe trimmed with ermine 
(white Canton-flannel with charcoal spots), 
carry a staff, and wear white hair and beard 
and a crown of holly. All the other children 
carry such bundles and packages as may be 
made most picturesque: one has a basket of 
red apples, one bends under the weight of a 
bag slung over his shoulder, two children 
carry a hamper of vegetables, a large boy 
trundles a wheelbarrow of wood, a little girl 
holds a blooming geranium, and another an 
immense stocking of candy. All are warmly 
wrapped, some of the little girls wearing 
hooded cloaks, the boys bright comforters, 
caps with earlaps and mittens. 

It is understood, of course, that the gifts 
thus shown upon the stage form part of a col- 
lection to be presented afterward to the needy 
in the neighborhood. 


Christmas Choir-Boys 


* Then let the holly red be hung, 
And all the sweetest carols sung, 
While we with joy remember them — 
The journeyers to Bethlehem,” 


HE beauty of this tableau will depend 

largely upon its grouping, but it will be 
one of the most effective if properly arranged. 
If a bar be run across the stage from right- 
hand back to left-hand front corner and draped 
with some dark color, the boys may stand 
behind it as behind a choir-stall, and thus 
show only the upper part of their figures. 
They must, of course, wear white surplices, 





The Good Old Carols Should be Sung 


which are very easily made, or may even be 
imitated by draping of sheets or white cotton. 
As many figures may be introduced as can be 
grouped to advantage and they may carry 
hymn-books or small sheets of music, two 
boys sometimes looking on together. They 
may sing some simple carol, if desired, or 
simulate singing, but reverence of demeanor 
and absorption in the music are essential. 
The railing should be garlanded with ever- 
green and holly, and the lights be somewhat 
lowered to a ‘‘dim, religious’’ pitch. 

Most Sunday-school music-books contain 
appropriate carols, but if none of these is de- 
sired, ‘‘ God Rest Ye, Merry Gentlemen,’’ or 
‘“ The First Nowel,’’ with their traditional 
melodies, may be sung, or Heber’s‘* Brightest 
and Best of the Sons of the Morning ’’ (stanzas 
1, 2 and §) to the tune of ‘‘ Wesley.’’ 


A Visit from Santa Claus 


“As I drew in my head and was turning around, 
Down the chimney St. Nicholas came with a bound: 
He was dressed all in fur from his lead to his foot, 
And his clothes were all tarnished with ashes and 

soot.”’ 


HE well-known poem, ‘‘ A Visit from St. 
Nicholas’’ (Clement C. Moore), should 
be consulted for the details of this picture. 
The stage should represent a bedroom, and 
‘* mamma in her kerchief’’ (a girl of ten or 
twelve years) is sitting up in‘bed in an 





“Down the Chimney St. Nicholas Came” 


astonished attitude. Asmall child in nightcap 
and gown is turning from an open widow, 
which may be made sufficiently real by the 
use of an old window-frame. Emerging from 


the mouth of a wide, old-fashioned fireplace | 


(made of pasteboard and painted) comes 
Santa Claus, attired in traditional costume, 
with his bundle of toys on his back, and you 
may be sure that his eyes will really twinkle 
when he hears the warmth of his greeting. 


Christmas Stockings 


‘* The little red stockings he silently fills, 
Till the stockings will hold no more; 
The bright little sleds for the great snow-hills 
Are quickly set down on the floor.”’ 
; ir tableau is a continuation of the last, 
the same fireplace being used, around 
which the stockings are still hanging, though 
now delightfully ‘‘ bumpy’’ with gifts and 
overflowing at the top. As many more pres- 
ents as are considered effective may be set 
on the mantelpiece and on the floor. 
The lights should be turned very low, as 


the scene represents the dusk of Christmas | 


morning in which several children are tiptoe- 
ing toward the fireplace. They wear night- 
gowns and nightcaps and carry lighted 
candles. One fat little boy in pajamas 
brings up the rear hugging a Canton-flannel 
rabbit to his breast. 





Their First Peep at the Full Stockings 


The Wonderful Tree 
“ There’s a wonderful tree, there’s a wonderful tree, 
The happy children rejoice to see; 
It spreads its branches year by year, 
Aud comes from the forest to flourish here.’’ 
OR this, the final tableau of the series, the 
Christmas tree is shown. 
decorated beforehand and screened during 
the previous pictures, and if a presentation of 
gifts is to close the entertainment they may 
quickly be placed on and under the branches 
if they are already wrapped and marked. A 
procession of children, headed by Santa Claus 
himself, marches into and about the hall, 
singing any appropriate Christmas song 
while the scene is being prepared. At a 
given signal the singers turn toward the 
stage, and as they reach it the glittering 
Christmas tree is disclosed. Singing the 


final stanza of the song they file on to the | 


platform and encircle the tree. 

Santa Claus may then break the ring and 
come forward, saying, perhaps, that, although 
he is having a delightful evening, he must 
not let his own enjoyment interfere with the 
proper performance of his duties. The time 
has now come, he adds, for him to please the 


children who have done so much to please the | 


audience, and so saying he distributes the 
Christmas gifts. 





Bringing in the Wonderful Tree 


The following quotation may be recited 
at the end of the exercises as a dismissal to 
the assemblage: 


“He knew how to keep Christmas well, if any one 


alive possessed the knowledge. May that be truly 
said of usand allofus! And so, as Tiny Tim observed, 


““*Gop Briess Us, Every ONE’”’ 


It should be | 
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ORAWN BY ROBERT MCQUINN 


CHARACTERS 


CoLonet Puitiep CLAYTON, master 
of ** Old Oaks.”’ 

RANDOLPH CLAYTON, his nephew. 

VirGIniA CARTER, one of the Christmas guests 
at ‘Old Oaks.’’ ‘ 

Miss MOLLY, another of the guests. 

JEFF, negro house-servant. 


Time: Christmas, 1858. 


Scene: Library of old Southern home, hung with 
Christmas greens. Over the mantel the portrait 
of a very beautiful girl. An old darky man 
sets out glasses, cake-basket, etc., on large silver 
tray. 

UnNcLE Jerr (frowning and polishing silver 
bowl): Dat ain’t bright ez it mought be! It’s dat 
little triflin’ no-’count Moze! I ’clar to gracious de 
niggers yere at ‘‘ Ole Oaks” is des ez triflin’ an’ 
wuthless! It’s des scannerlous! Dat’s de bowl 
Ginner’] Washin’ton drink out of, too! Look lek 
dese yere ** Ole Oaks”’ niggers ain’t got no self- 
respec’ fer nobody. Marse Phil he des ’oon’t mek 
’em wuk; an’ Marse Ranny he don’t keer; an’ ‘‘ Ole 
Oaks’’ hit’s des gettin’ teetotally ruint; an’ all des 
‘cause it ain’t got no mistis. Dat’s ’cause Marse 
Piil he keep a-steddyin’ an’ a-steddyin’ ’bout Miss 
Betty Page yonduh. (Nods toward portrait.) 1 
say toe ’im one day, ‘‘ Marse Phil, you des ought to 
quit dat foolishness, honey. Miss Betty, she’s 
daid a long while,” I say, ‘‘ an’ she ’oon’t come 
back no mo’. Marse Phil,’’ I say, ‘‘yond’s Miss 
Virginny Carter. Miss Jinny cert’ny is pretty an’ 
sweet, an’ she cert’ny is got good raisin’.’’ If 
Marse Fhil was to marry Miss Jinny an’ fotch her 
yere to ‘* Ole Oaks,”’ hit sho’ly would be a diffunt 
»nlace—it would dat! (Laughter and talking 
from the parlor, then the lilt of gay dance music.) 
Des listen ter ole Zeke’s fiddle! Dey gwine ter 
dance deyselves to deaf. (Goes to door and looks 
across at dancers.) Um-umgh! Yonduh’s Marse 
Phil an’ Miss Jinny! (/mitating him grandly.) 
Um-umgh! Des watch ’im! Dar you go, Marse 
Phil, honey! ** S’lute yo’ pa’tnuhs!’’ Ain’t he 
gran’! ‘* Fo’wud an’ back agin!’’ Yonduh’s 
Marse Ranny, too, but sho! Marse Ranny he don’t 
hole a taller dip to Marse Phil! (Comes back, 
glances at portrait, makes ita grave bow.) Sarvant, 
Miss Betty! Please, ma’am, Miss Betty, ’oon’t 
you please ter let go of Marse Phil? I know you 
is daid, Miss Betty, honey, but you ’oon’t let go of 
Marse Phil. He done love you fer sech a long 
w’ile, Miss Betty, chile; an’ ‘‘ Ole Oaks ’”’ hit cert’ny 
is des hankerin’ fer a mistis. Cou’se dis yer is 
Chris’mus Eve, but mos’ly hit’s des ez lonesome! 
You know des how lonesome it gits. Please, 
ma’am, Miss Betty, ain’t you got de golden streets, 
an’ de sea of glass, an’ de walls of pearl, an’ Marse 
Phil he ain't got nothin’ but des we-all! An’ * Ole 
Oaks’’ it cert’ny do need a mistis, Miss Betty! 


or 
LZnter COLONEL PHILIP CLAYTON 

COLONEL CLAYTON: Is the tray ready, Jeff? 
Miss Molly says it is time. You know I got Miss 
Molly to come over from Fairview especially to 
manage us and our Christmas Eve, so I suppose we 
must do just as she says. (/nsfects tray.) That 
will do. Have you plenty of black cake? Miss 
Molly said to have plenty of it. Come now— 
bring it along in. 

Jerr: Yas, suh, Marse Phil! 
be quite ready. Slyly): 
You cert’ny kin dance! 
des lek a’ angel! 

COLONEL CLAYTON (delighted): Jetf, you ras- 
cal! Were you watching us dance? (Soderly): 
Jeff, she is an angel. That’s just the way they 
look! Oh,I can danceif I choose. It is Christmas 
Eve — and besides — I’m only forty-four. 

Jerr (holds out silver bowl): Des look at dat, 
Marse Phil! Ain’t dat a shame? 

COLONEL CLAYTON (frowning): What’s the 
matter with it? 

Jerr (pointing out invisible speck): 
at dat! I cyarn’t mek dem niggers wuk lek dey 
ought. (Pause, then naively): Marse Phil, honey, 
** Ole Oaks’’ cert’ny do need a mistis, it sho’ly do. 
I des wisht you’d gimme one fer a Chris’mus gif’ 
ternight. I'd des fall down an’ praise Gord, Marse 
Phil — dat I would. 

COLONEL CLAYTON (looks up sharply at him, 
then smiles oddly, and looks into fire): Well, Jeff, 
maybe I will give you a mistress some day. 

Jerr (disappointedly): Sho! Some day! 
Marse Phil, I des wisht you’d give me ter somebody 
fer a Chris’ mus gif’ — right off! I des wisht you’d 
give me an’ all de ‘Ole Oaks’’ niggers to Miss 
Jinny ternight! (Pointedly): Marse Phil, honey, 
I kin tell a’ angel des ez good ez you kin! 

COLONEL CLAYTON (looks into fire): ’Pon my 
soul, I believe youcan! (JEFF watches him keenly. 
COLONEL CLAYTON recalls himself.) What are 
you about, you laggard! Didn’t I tell you to take 
those things in? Miss Molly will be scolding us 
both! (Jerr looks at his master half keenly. 
Gathers up his tray. Exit. COLONEL CLAYTON 
stands thoughtfully before fire. Half to himself): 
It is lonely! It is lonely! No one need tell me 
how lonely it is! To be loved as some men are 
loved! To come into this old library and find 
a living, breathing, loving woman waiting! I 
thought the old longings were laid away so long 
ago. And then — without meaning to — the delicate 
fingers of a girl like that lift them up in me 
again tonight! (Xaises his hand as though holding 
that of a partner in the dance, sways it lightly 
with the memory of the music.) And when I danced 
with her it seemed almost —— (Hears laughter. 
Turns. ViRGINIA CARTER and several others 
are going past the door. She nods to him and 
smiles.) Miss Virginia (goes forward, holding out 
his hands to her), come into my solemn old 
library a moment and lighten it up! Look 
at it in its Christmas dress— isn’t it smiling 
and pretty? 

[Enter Vircinia. Looks about her; pauses; 
comes forward and looks again. He watches 
her with frank admiration. 


(Pretends not to 
I seen you, Marse Phil! 
An’ Miss Jinny she look 


Des look 


The Ladies’ Home Journar 


“Che Light of Other Days” 


A Little Christmas Love Play of the Old South 


By Laura Spencer Portor, Author of “Those Days in Old Virginia,” “A Gentleman of the Blue Grass,” etc. 


VIRGINIA: How pretty it looks! 
Did Uncle Jeff trim this, too? 

COLONEL CLAYTON: Yes ; that is, he made the 
very worst set of plantation niggers in Virginia do it. 


How pretty! 


Poor old Uncle Jeff! He has a difficult time super- 
intending. He has an idea that if there were a 
woman here all the ** Old Oaks’’ darkies would be 
scampering about to wait uponusall. But, you see, 
we are just good-for-nothing bachelors, Ranny and 
I, and I reckon they don’t think we need much 
attention. Everything falls on Jeff. What do you 
reckon he said to me just a minute ago? 
VIRGINIA: Well, what was he saying to you ? 
COLONEL CLAYTON: He was begging me to 
make a Christmas present of him and all the other 
** Old Oaks” darkies to some one who would look 
after them better than I do. 
VIRGINIA: Oh, the thankless old wretch! 
COLONEL CLAYTON: Oh, bless my soul, no! 
Why, he’s the most devoted creature on top of the 
green earth. You see, after all, he was thinking of 
my happiness, not his own. He has got it into his 
woolly old head that I’m lonely, and so —— (Looks 
at her furtively and earnestly; she is looking into 
the fire.) Well, you see, he has an idea that I 
ought to have the best kind of happiness — all that 
every man needs to have—a woman’s love. 
(Pauses.) Of course, I’ve got a great deal in my 
life — but not according to Jeff’s notions. I’ve got 
good friends, good law-cases, good books, good 
dogs and horses and the hunt. I’ve got my nephew, 
Randolph — and a finer boy than Ranny never drew 
on riding-boots — I have good and sweet memories 
in my life, too—very good *' other days.’’ You 
know the song. Miss Molly always plays it for 
me; she knows I love it: 


‘** Oft, in the stilly night, 
Ere Slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Fond Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me.” 


Yes, when I was a bit younger I had much happi- 
ness, Miss Virginia, very much. Good and sweet 
memories are not the least of our blessings! (/e 
looks into the fire. She glances involuntarily at 
the portrait over the mantel.) But all this is not 
what old Jeff means. He thinks I ought to have 
some one to spoil me — like other men. Some one 
for whom I would live every hour of the day — give 
my whole self in serving. It is true—such things 
make life very wonderful —tiey make better men 
of us. You see, Jeff thinks I need bettering. 
(Smiling oddly): 1 think I do myself. 


ox 


VIRGINIA (warmly and reproachfully): No, 
not you! You of all people! ~— Not you! 

COLONEL CLAYTON (kisses her hand gallantly ): 
Such words, and from you — they should make me 
fine, certainly! 

[Laughter and talking in the hall. 
Several of the guests go past. 
pauses at the door and looks in. 
Miss MOLLY: Here you are! I was looking for 

you! Come, Philip! Come, Virginia, my dear! 

We are going to sing some songs. I’ve got out the 

ones you love best, Philip — all the old ones! 

[She goes on. JE¥KF enters by other door. He 
stands unobserved watching COLONEL CLAYTON 
and VIRGINIA. 

COLONEL CLAYTON (offering VIRGINIA his 
arm): We will come back here afterward — shall 
we? I should like to tell you still more about the 
Christmas gift Jeff wants me to make — and about 
myself. We live lonely lives here at ‘* Old Oaks,” 
you see, and —well — it is very good to talk to you. 
You seem to understand. [Axeunt. 

UNCLE JEFF: Um-umgh! Lawd ’a’ mussy! 
You yere dat, Jeff! (Rocks himself with happi- 
ness.) I feel des lek I could cut de pigeon-wing 
cl’ar fum yere toe de smokehouse. Um-umgh! 
Y’ain’t gwine ter be lonesome no mo’ now, Marse 
Phil, honey, praise Gord! (Makes low bow to 
portrait.) Sarvant, Miss Betty! Tank-ee-ma’am, 
Miss Betty — tank-ee-ma’am! I b’lieve ter gracious 
you done let go of Marse Phil! You done let him 
a-loose! ‘* Ole Oaks’’ is gwine ter be lek it use ter 
be in de ole days. “ Ole Oaks”’ is gwine ter havea 
mistis! Marse Phil, he’s bin lonesome sech a long 
while! Tank-ee-ma’am. (Goes about delightedly, 


They turn. 
Miss MOLLY 


tidying up room, humming old negro melody.) 





Um-umgh! Jeff, you goggle-eye ole 
fool! You zs gwine ter be a Chris’mus 
gif?! Youis’ Cou’se youis! (From 

the parlor sounds the prelude to a 

melody ; then voices join in a Christ- 

mas song. JE¥F listens. Then takes up snuffer.) 

l’s gwine ter put out de can’les, so’s when Marse 

Phil an’ Miss Jinny dey come back dey kin jes’ 

set dar in de fa’arlight, so’s dey ’oon’t be 

skeert! 

[At last, half-hidden by the open door, he sits 
down to listen to the music. Several songs are 
sung. Enter VIRGINIA and RANDOLPH, not 
seeing him. 

RANDOLPH: There are so few moments when 

I may have you to myself. (Draws her chair closer 

to fire; half-kneels beside her.) ow good it is — 

how wonderfully good it is—to have you here. 

** Old Oaks” looks gay enough now — but when the 

garlands are all down, and the guests are all gone, 

and only my uncle and I are left, then, 1 promise 
you — we are lonely enough — we two. 
ViRGINIA (lightly): Fie! You are 
too! It is the complaint of Colonel Clayton. It 
is the complaint of Uncle Jeff. Ido believe it is 
just a piece of gallant sentiment — a kind of homage 
you pay to the ladies — to say you are lonely with- 
out us. Yet you are very homelike here! You 
must not expect me to pity you. (Looks about 
her.) Now full of warmth and cheer this room is! 


ot 


RANDOLPH (devotedly): Shall I tell you why it 
isso? It is because you are in it. When you are 
gone — yes, when you are gone it will seem lonely 
and bleak again. ‘There is an old Persian love 
song that my uncle sings often, and it says —— 

VIRGINIA: No,no! Do not say it to me! — not 
tonight! Iwill not have any more of your devoted- 
ness, nor your rich, old compliments tonight. You 
learn them from your uncle, and he learns them from 
all these old books, perhaps. No, not from them! 
(She leans forward and looks thoughtfully into 
the fire.) 1 think he learned them in the * other 
days’’ he talks about. (She looks at portrait.) 1 
think he learned them for her, and so they are very 
rea] — oh, very real, and very beautiful, to him. 

RANDOLPH (taking her hand): I have not 
learned from him. It is you and my love that have 
taught me. I say nothing to you—nothing but 
from deep down in my heart —from very far deep 
down. Listen to me while I tell you! 

VIRGINIA (half-pleadingly, drawing away her 
hand): No, no. Not tonight. (She rises.) No 
more such things tonight. 1 was standing here with 


him just a little while ago, and he spoke to me of 


her —at least, he spoke of the ** other days”’ in his 


life, you know— and I knew and understood his great | 


love for her. Love like that — ah, it is wonderfully 
beautiful! I used to believe only women loved so 
long, so well! Iam afraid that if I listened to you 
— 1am afraid you might make me believe —— 
RANDOLPH (taking both her hands hotly): No, 
for you do believe it already. You know my love 
so well. You know that with all that is good and 
true in me I love you, must always love you. Love 
mea little! (A// this while UNCLE JEFF /istens 
Jascinated and dismayed. ViRGINIA draws back 
as though to avoid some strong overcoming power.) 
The thought of your love forms itself into my dear- 
est dreams by night — leads me by day. Everywhere 
I turn I find you. Yet when I look for you —the 
real you — you are not near. You are far away — 
sofaraway! It isthat that I long for —to look up 
and always find you —theactual you. Ah, my dear, 
love me! See! ‘**f Old Oaks”’ is lonely for you! 
[Enter COLONEL CLAYTON, unnoticed. Pauses. 
Looks as though unsure of what he sees. Stands 
unseen in the shadows. 
VIRGINIA (looking at old portrait wistfully) : 
It is she, not I, who should have kept loneliness 
away from ‘* Old Oaks.”’ 


RANDOLPH: It is she who might have; yes, and | 


who does keep it away for him. She is dead these 
eighteen years, yet he lives with her in thought, 


worships her in silence, serves her devotedly, and | 
unendingly — oh, my dear, he serves her as I would | 


serve you, must serve you —always, even if you 
went away — as she did — as God forbid you should! 


at 

VIRGINIA (Still wistfully looking at the por- 
trait): She was his cousin — they were engaged — 
and then — she died —— 

RANDOLPH (reverently) : You forget she is not 
dead to him. I think she never can be. 
with such brows and eyes only go away — it seems 
always that they must come back. So he loves her 
—even as I would love you — always. 


of their love, but of ours. 


Tell me that you love 
me! See! 


It is Christmas Eve! Give me the gift. 


(VIRGINIA rises; RANDOLPH also, still keeping | 


her hands in his.) You do love me! 

VIRGINIA (closing her eyes): He has loved so 
long, so well! I did not believe If I tried to 
hide my love from you it was because I did not 
believe But now! Tell me over again how 
much you love me! 

RANDOLPH (half-incredulous): You do love me! 

VIRGINIA (softly and quickly): Yes — yes —as 
I think she must have loved him. 
[RANDOLPH folds her in his arms. 








While they 


stand so COLONEL CLAYTON steps out of the | 


room softly, his head bent. UNCLE JEFF shrinks 
deeper into the shadow. 
the voices of the guests in chorus: 


“* Oft, in the stilly night, 
Ere Slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Fond Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me.” 


NOTE — Miss Portor’s story, ‘* The Christmas Dance | 


at ‘Old Oaks,’ ”” which was published in The Journal two 
years ago, was so well liked that we induced her to 
make a little parlor play of it, with the above result. 


readers of The Ladies’ Home Journal, the only condi- 
tion being that upon each program there shall be 


Ladies’ Home Journal.”’ 


lonely, | 


Women | 


(He breaks | 
off passionately.) But, oh, my dear, let us not talk | 


From the parlor come | 


The right to perform this little play is granted to the 


printed: “‘ This play is produced by courtesy of The | 
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“Best Value 
Watches” 


Every New England 
watch is a complete watch. 
The case is not made in one 
city and the movement in 
another. ‘The entire watch 
—every part of it—is 
made in our own factory by 
skilled workmen. Every 
New England watch, re- 
gardless of its cost, is cov- 
ered by our unquestioned + 
guarantee. : ° 

New England watches 


. are made in all kinds and 


qualities of casings, and are #3327: , 
sold everywhere from : 


$5 to $24 


No such values — no 
such high quality for such 
little prices— have ever been 
sold since the first watch 
in the world was made. 

This is literally true. 
Not one word of it is 
stronger than we mean to 
make it. 

Remember, we are not 
talking of cheapness, but of 
value. ‘There are cheaper 
watches, there are more 
expensive watches, but, 


There are no other watches 
made that are as good value 
as New England Watches. 


How we can make such : 

an assertion as this is fully =: ‘: . 
explained in our Blue Book 
ot Ladies’ watches, which 
we will send free upon ap- 
plication. Our Red Book 
of Men’s watches will also : 
be sent upon request. Write r 
to-day for one or both of 

these books. 


The New England : 
Watch Company ": | 
Makers of Complete Watches Cnly 


33 Maiden Lane 
New York City 


} 
| 
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ORAWN BY A. W. BARKER 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 





Flv. FElabte Cells of the Christmas Books 


F CHRISTMAS were not rooted 
deep in the needs of the human 
| heart it would have perished 
of misuse long ago. The most 
tender and beautiful of all the 
great festivals, commemorating 
the birth of a child and recalling a visit of 
angels, it has been too often made an occasion 
for meaningless extravagance or for the mere 
conventional remembrance of those who have 
rendered us a service or with whom we wish 
to stand well. Of late years, especially, the 
sentiment which the season evokes has been 
skillfully ‘‘ worked’’ for business purposes 
until it has seemed at times as if Christmas, 
like Easter, instead of having a deep and 
spiritual meaning, were merely a time of 
unusual shopping and special facilities for 
bargains. In some of our cities Christmas is 
too much like a great bazar, where all sorts of 
trinkets, useless but expensive objects, and 
striking and unimportant souvenirs are offered 
for sale toa host of unintelligent buyers. The 
great Vanity Fair, of which Thackeray wrote 
with such searching satire, is crowded with 
purchasers at Christmastime, and the unwary, 
the thoughtless or the calculating are lured 
into all manner of extravagance. The vice 
of this kind of Christmas celebration is its 
unreality. Christmas giving is either the 
purest expression of affection and generosity, 
or it is the meanest and shabbiest of shams. 
To give from a full heart is to follow an in- 
stinct as deep and wholesome as that which 
pushes every form of love into some kind of 
speech; to give because it is the fashion, be- 
cause other people give, to give beyond one’s 
means, to try to make the gift express by its 
cost the sum-total of the affection, instead of 
symbolizing it by its quality, its beauty or 
its nice utility to the recipient, is to make a 
travesty of a holy day and a mere show ofa 
season blessed by the most tender memories 
and the greatest hopes. 


The Ethics of Giving 


VERY true gift bears a spiritual relation 
to the giver and to the recipient. It ex- 
presses a genuine feeling; it is disinterested; 
it is untainted by the hope of a return in 
kind; it is in harmony with means, condition 
and circumstances; it is chosen with intelli- 
gent regard for the tastes, needs and sur- 
roundings of the receiver. It is vulgar to 
make gifts beyond one’s means, and it is in 
bad taste to make presents which are out of 
harmony with the surroundings of the recip- 
ient. The violation of what may be called 
the ethics of giving is far too common and 
often creates the most embarrassing condi- 
tions. Costly buildings involving heavy 
expense for maintenance are presented to 
colleges, for instance, by well-meaning bene- 
factors who do not see that they sometimes 
hinder instead of help the institution which 
they are eager to benefit. The young married 
people who are beginning in a very modest 
way in a suite of very small apartments, and 
receive from a well-intentioned relative the 
gift of a very highly decorated concert-grand 
piano, represent a considerable class of 
people who are loved not wisely but too well 
by kindly, thoughtless donors. ‘here should 
be proportion in all things, as the Greeks 
thought; and every gift should fit into the 
furnishings or surroundings in which it is to 
find a place. The selection of gifts is, there- 
fore, an art involving sound notions of life, 
good sense and regard for the taste of the 
recipient. To give a book is to enrich the 
receiver permanently: to put into his or her 
possession something which leaves a residuum 
of pleasure long after the particular day on 
which it was received has been forgotten. 


A Book of the Jungle 


R. WHITNEY’S ‘‘Jungle Tales and 

Jungle People’’ is a capital example of 
the book that combines the two interests of 
travel and adventure. Almost every one, and 
especially the younger reader, is interested 
in the habits and manners of wild animals, 
and the wilder they are the better. It is with 
big animals of the wildest sort that Mr. 
Whitney chiefly deals in this fascinating vol- 
ume. He has, to begin with, the advantage 
of an Oriental background — India, Sumatra, 
Malay and Siam —countries all so strange to 
the eye of the Occidental that, whichever 
way he turns, he feels as if he were on the 
borderland of romance. Against this back- 
ground Mr. Whitney recounts his hunting 
adventures with tigers, lions, rhinoceroses; 
on rivers, in forests and through jungles, 
with all the appliances, excitements and up- 
roar of Oriental hunting expeditions; the 
whole told by a born adventurer with the 
spirit of a sportsman and with the keen eye 
of a trained observer. 


Illustrated Books for Christmas 


SELECTION from the many illustrated 
books of the autumn which are thor- 
oughly worth while may be of use to some 
readers. This list is made up chiefly of 
new books, but in three or four cases books 
like Mr. Crawford’s ‘‘ Southern Italy and 
Sicily and Rulers of the South’ have been 
included which are now brought out in new 
and attractive editions at more moderate 
prices: 
Theodore A. Cook's ‘‘ Old Provence.” 
F. Marion Crawford’s “ Southern Italy and Sicily and 
the Rulers of the South.” 
Mrs. Elizabeth W. Champney’s ‘“ Romance of the 
French Abbeys.” 
Charles and Mary Lamb's “ Tales from Shakespeare.” 
Henry Van Dyke’s “ Fisherman's Luck.” 
R. L. Stevenson’s ‘‘ Child’s Garden of Verses.”’ 
Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson’s ‘‘ Ramona.”’ 
C. G. D. Roberts's ‘‘ Red Fox."’ 
F. Marion Crawford’s *‘ Venice.” 
E. V. Lucas’s ‘‘ Wanderer in Holland.”’ 
Ernest Thompson Seton's ‘‘ Animal Heroes.”’ 
Howard Pyle’s ‘‘ Champions of the Round Table.” 
O. W. Holmes's ‘‘ One-Hoss Shay.” 
Gilbert's “‘ Cathedral Cities of England.” 
Maude Howe's “ Two in Italy.” 
H. R. F. Brown's “ Venice: a Sketch of the Repub- 
lie.” 
Edward Hutton’s “ Cities of Umbria.” 


Entertaining Stories 


MONG the stories of a purely entertaining 
character Mr. Hornung’s ‘‘ Thief in the 
Night’’ is well worth reading. It is in no 
sense literature, but it is none the less ‘‘ good 
fun,’’ as the phrase goes; the stories which 
make up the volume deal with that very in- 
telligent and amusing criminal, Mr. Raffles, 
who is always agreeable and polite and usually 
entertaining. 

“McAllister and His Double’’ is in the 
same vein, but the manner is so manifestly 
burlesque that what is comedy in Mr. 
Hornung’s hands becomes farce in the hands 
of Mr. Train, and McAllister, the heavy, 
good-natured clubman, is involved in a series 
of scrapes by his unfortunate resemblance to 
his rascally valet. 

Mrs. Thurston’s new novel, ‘‘ The Gam- 
bler,’’ falls below ‘‘ The Masquerader”’ in 
freshness of invention and general interest, 
and, though clever and entertaining, is not free 
from unpleasant and unwholesome sugges- 
tions. 

Octave Thanet’s ‘‘ Man of the Hour” is a 
vigorous novel of the labor situation in the 
Middle West. 

Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith’s ‘‘ Wood Fire in 
No. 3’”’ is one of those short studies of good- 
fellowship, Bohemian warm-heartedness and 
the humors and joys of the artistic life which 
the author of ‘‘ The Fortunes of Oliver Horn’’ 
invests with vital interest. 

Mr. Connolly’s ‘‘ Deep-Sea Toil’’ includes 
a group of short stories vividly descriptive of 
the hardships, perils and humors of the deep- 
sea fishermen. 

Mr. Tooker’s ‘‘ Under Rocking Skies’’ is a 
well-sustained novel of seafaring life. 

In her latest story, ‘‘ Rose o’ the River,’’ 
Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin sketches a New 
England girl with characteristic brightness, 
humor and sympathy. 


Some Books of Essays 


oe of books of essays on a wide 
range of subjects, from writers of dis- 
tinction, will attract thoughtful readers. Mr. 
Burroughs has been deeply interested of late 
years in the diverse interpretations of Nature 
put forth by some of the younger men in this 
field, and his new volume deals largely with 
what he believes to be the methods of Nature 
free from those elements of immediate design 
which, he thinks, are often ‘‘ read into’’ 
Nature by ardent observers. ‘‘ The Ways 
of Nature’’ is an exposition, in a series of 
vigorous chapters, of what this veteran student 
regards as the rational way of interpreting 
Nature. 

In ‘‘ The Question of Our Speech’ Mr. 
Henry James makes a sharp criticism of the 
slovenly use of English in this country, with 
abundant illustrations of the national care- 
lessness in dealing with the mother-tongue. 
The manner of this criticism is as character- 
istic as the matter; and, although Mr. James 
is not beyond the reach of criticism in his 
written style, what he has to say is both 
timely and interesting. 

Among the good old-fashioned essay writers 
of discursive mood and leisurely temper must 
be counted Miss Repplier, who not only says 
very good things in her own right, but has, 
in addition, a remarkable faculty for enrich- 
ing her pages with good things from other 
writers. Her reminiscences of her school 
life in ‘‘ Our Convent Days’’ are delightful 
chapters of autobiography. 

Mr. Crothers’s keen perception, genial 
humor and happy skill in turning a sentence 


gave distinct popularity last year to the | 


vivacious and thoughtful book which bore the 


pleasant title, ‘‘ The Gentle Reader.’’ This | 


year a second volume from the same hand 
and in the same vein comes from the press 
with atitle of literary flavor, ‘‘ The Pardoner’s 
Wallet’’: a series of suggestive, original and 
quaintly humorous papers which are worth 
deliberate reading. 


The collection of essays on modern French 


authors by Mr. Edmund Gosse, ‘ French 
Profiles,’’ will appeal to lovers of good books 
not only because it is written with taste and 
discretion, but also because it deals with a 
body of very interesting literary work. 

The same rea * will welcome a selection 
in two volumes trom the essays of Sainte- 
Beuve, “‘ Portraits of the Eighteenth Century.’’ 
These admirable sketches from a master of 
literary portraiture are studies of men and 
women well known in the historical and lit- 
erary life of France in a century of profound 
interest. The trained hand of Miss Wormeley, 
one of the best translators of our time, and 
the skill of Mr. G. B. Ives, the translator of 


‘* Little French Masterpieces,’’ are evident | 


in the intelligence with which the translations 
have been made. 


A Glance at the New Novels 


MONG the novels of the autumn which 
may be taken seriously or which afford 
wholesome entertainment a few may be 
chosen for special comment. Among stories 
of lasting importance Mrs. Wharton’s ‘‘ House 
of Mirth’’ may be placed with an assurance 
based on solidity of substance, thoroughness 
of workmanship and a dramatic treatment of 
the deepest interest. The story of Lily Bart 
is typical of fast society everywhere; for 
there is in every city a ‘‘ fast set,’’ and New 
York is in no sense exceptional save in the 
magnitude of the stage on which the social 
drama is played. Society novels are rarely 
written by people who know society, and are 
usually full of exaggeration, misleading char- 
acterization and lurid descriptions; they are 
as far from the truth as the reports of society 
affairs in the sensational newspapers. ‘‘ The 
House of Mirth’’ is important not only be- 
cause it is a work of art, but also because it 
is true to life. It is not a picture of society 
as a whole, but of one phase of society found 
in every city in the world. It is a searching 
analysis of the decay of character brought 
about by idleness, love of luxury and pursuit 
of pleasure as the chief occupation of life; it 
makes clear the fact so often overlooked that 
the ‘‘ fast set,’’ however well born, is always 
the vulgar set; that its life is pathetically 
empty of all real interests and true pleasure; 
and that its inevitable drift is toward the 
tragedy of immorality. The story is told 
with very great skill; it is absorbingly inter- 
esting and deeply pathetic, and its moral 
significance, never obtruded, but never 
blurred, gives it high importance in an age of 
mushroom social growths and cheap social 
ambitions. 


Four Books Worth Reading 


R. ROBERT HERRICK’S ‘‘ Memoirs of 

an American Citizen’’ is the autobiog- 
raphy of a self-made man of indefatigable 
energy, audacity and entire lack of scruple in 
making his way by pushing other people out 
of it; it is a story of distinct ability, full of 
wise teaching for our time and unusually 
interesting. 

Mr. Hewlett’s ‘‘ The Fool Errant,’’ on the 
other hand, is a striking study of seventeenth- 
century manners in Italy; gay, vagrant, full 
of charming descriptions, exceedingly frank 
and free in dealing with delicate situations; 
distinctly a novel for mature readers. 

The wholesome though somewhat romantic 
story, by the writer who calls herself ‘‘ Bar- 
bara,’’ published not long ago under the title 
‘* At the Sign of the Fox,’’ is a study of con- 
trasted ideals of personal and social life, told 
very simply and with that warm-hearted sym- 
pathy with goodness, purity and simplicity 
which give all the books from the same hand 
a tonic quality. 

Last year Mr. Nelson Lloyd’s ‘‘ Soldier of 
the Valley’’ made a very favorable impres- 
sion by its homely sentiment and a certain 
quaint charm. This year he enters another 
field and tries his hand at social satire. 
‘*Mrs. Radigan’’ is not a striking piece of 
work, but it is full of clever observation of 
the different kinds of pretension and humbug 
in which society abounds, of keen thrusts at 
the mora! obtuseness of many society people, 
and of electric-light effects on the methods 
and meannesses of social climbers. 
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“Eat right and 


you will not 
need to dose”’ 


The Doctor 


Every sharp-witted, clever 
mother knows that the very 
best kind of food for any 
stomach—young or old— 
sick or well— is the unchanged 
natural Wheat Food. 


PILLSBURY’S 


VITOS 


Meat of the Wheat 


All and always pure—unchanged 
— uncooked — unadulterated. 

The Proof of Pillsbury’s Vitos 
is in the eating, and the great 
name Pillsbury stands for best. 

Because Pillsbury’s Vitos cooks 
in its granular form it is easy to 
digest. The little grains or 
wheat hearts disunite so readily 
in the stomach they are active 
and sure to assimilate quickly 
with the gastric juices, producing 
nourishment to mind, body, 
bone and muscle. 

Because Pillsbury’s Vitos is 
light, white and rapid in dissolv- 
ing into nourishment are rational 
reasons why it is safe. 

And every two-pound pack- 
age of Pillsbury’s Vitos will give 
you Twelve full pounds of sub- 
stantial Cooked Food. 

Vitos is the most economical 
as well as the Best Breakfast 
Cereal. 


THE CLEAN CEREAL 


The Common Sense Food 


Two ; Price 
Honest wis BURY 15 
Pounds Cents 

In a 

Every ATTA Terstors 

Package perbapanhy en ‘= seule,” 








Pillsbury Vitos will not grow musty or 
mouldy. We insist upon refunding you 
the price if your grocer spoils a package or 
impairs the purity of Vitos by improper 
storage or contact with inferior edibles. 


If for any reason your grocer does not keep 
Vitos, send us his name and we will mail youa 


SAMPLE PACKAGE FREE 


(Enough for five generous dishes.) 


Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Cereal Department 212, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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DRAWN BY C. A. STRENLAU 


The Lady from Pbhiladelphia’s 
Christmas Heart-to- Hart Talk with Girls 


What Christmas Means to 
You and Me 


HRISTENDOM is celebrating 
its festival of gladness. He 
who made us to laugh, who 
gave us our love of fun, must 
be pleased to see His children 
merry. 

God has all the attributes of fatherhood 
and motherhood united — multiplied by in- 
finitude. Many of us worship an ‘‘ unknown 
God”’ and represent Him to ourselves as far 
less lovable and attractive than the most 
ordinary earthly parent. 


LITTLE child at his prayers one Christ- 
mas night suddenly looked up, and with 
a gurgle of laughter exclaimed: ‘‘ 1 almost 
said ‘ Merry Christmas’ to God!’”’ 
‘*I think He must have smiled,’’ said his 
mother, sympathetically. 
‘*T guess He laughed right out!’’ the little 
one replied with conviction. 
May not the child’s conception of the Father 
be nearer right than ours ? 


F YOU want to know what God is like think 

of the loveliest mother as a moral stepping- 
stone to your thoughts, and then study God’s 
love in the light of Christmas Day. He 
deigned to ‘‘ make friends’’ with His disobe- 
dient world and sent His offer of reconciliation 
by alittle Child in whose person Godhead and 
humanity met. Jesus came to show us what 
God is, and what man ought to be. 


OU know perhaps that the promise of His 
coming was first made to Adam and Eve. 
At the very beginning of the sorrow of our 
race, when Satan had inflicted its mortal 
wound, God, while pronouncing the penalty 
for disobedience, promised that ‘‘ the seed of 
the woman should bruise the serpent’s head.’’ 
Man has worked by the sweat of his brow 
ever since—not a curse, God’s kind remedy 
for a curse. The curse lay in the evil in- 
curred. Woman has brought forth children 
in pain and sorrow —but they have been her 
chief joy and the source of her best develop- 
ment. Good out of evil is God's method. 


HE race was condemned to death, Satan 
seemed victorious, but One was promised 
who should overthrow his power. He who 
of all who have lived could be called ‘‘ the 
Son of the woman,’’ having no earthly father, 
should tread underfoot ‘‘ that old serpent, the 
devil.’’ The Old Testament holds the Prom- 
ise, the New Testament the Fulfillment. 


HERE Abraham lived the deity wor- 

shiped was the Moon-god. Abraham 
was called upon to leave the heathen environ- 
ment, unaccompanied by every protection 
known to his age—the great reward and 
incentive being that through his family ‘‘ all 
the families of the earth should be blessed.’’ 
Not a promise about which many of us, even 
nowadays, would be very enthusiastic! — vide 
our languid interest in missions—and yet, 
where should we be but for missions? 

The Promise is repeated to Isaac, discard- 
ing Ishmael, to Jacob, discarding Esau. It 
is this birthright that the unbelieving Esau 
‘* despised,’’ not his patrimony. When Isaac 
was old, Esau was a rich emir with four hun- 
dred men under him. 


OSES, David, all the Prophets, tell of the 
Messiah (‘‘the Anointed,’’ ‘* Christ,’’ 
being the Greek form). Daniel and all who 
wrote after him paint Him as a Heavenly 
being. All earthly kings should bow before 
Him and all the idols utterly perish. 

We are seeing that fulfillment. The divine 
purpose unfolds until in Isaiah (who wrote 
seven hundred years before Christ) we read 
plainly that the Promised One shall be born, 
as a little child, of a virgin mother, and 
nearly every detail of His life and death. It 
reads like history, not prophecy. Micah said 
that Bethlehem should be His birthplace. 

All the Old Testament, exactly as we have 
it now, was in circulation, jealously guarded, 
three hundred years before the birth of Christ. 


ET us see what our world was like when 
God sent His only-begotten to its help. 
Rome had conquered all nations. Peace 
reigned at last. Augustus was on the throne, 
receiving divine honors. The people had lost 
faith in their gods or paid them perfunctory 
sacrifices. The old and sick were turned out 
to die, burdensome, no longer of use. Babies 
were exposed naked to the elements. If del- 
icate this would be ‘‘a good riddance.”’ 
Women were toys or slaves—divorce so 


common that marriage was, as a rule, only 
a temporary relation. Childzen might be 
sold for their father’s debts. Cruelty was a 
matter of cdurse. 


UT out of evil God brings good. The 
sway of one great power made travel 
from country to country safe, so the way 
was made for the spread of the gospel —the 
** God-story.’’ 

The Greeks worsl:iped deities, physically 
beautiful but morally abominable — often with 
shocking rites, Their nobler spirits sought 
for truth through the reasen, and immortality 
was a hope, a dream. 

But man-made systems are so coid, so sad! 
‘* Man has one advantage over the gods,’’ sai? 
the Stoics, ‘‘he can die.’’ Suicide was ap- 
plauded. 

Among the Jews religion had become a 
thing of forms and formulas. The rabbis 
held the national conscience in their grip, im- 
posing rules and machine-made prayers for 
every action of the day. 

" AVING risen from bed it was lawful to 

move four steps, and but four, before 
washing the hands and face.’’ Two famous 
schools of Pharisees quarreled over the ques- 
tion whether an egg laid on the Sabbath could 
be eaten! Religion was a slavery! 

Theirs was the very delirium of pride. 
** On our account Thou hast created the world. 
Other nations are nothing, they are as spit- 
tle,’’ was one of their modest claims. 


HEIR country reduced to a Roman prov- 

ince, they emphasized the more all that 
was said of a triumphant Messiah — believing 
what they wished to believe -—thac He would 
scatter their enemies and give them national 
supremacy, discarding all prophecies that 
seemed to contradict this. 


UT Judaism had its faithful ones, whose 
conception of the Messiah’s kingdom was 
pure and lofty. Among these there lived at 
Nazareth a godly pair, named Joachim and 
Anna, direct descendants of royal David, and 
the parents of the little sixteen-year-old 
maiden who out of all womankind was 
chosen to be the mother of our Lord. 

The family had become obscure, but Israel 
(especially the tribe of Judah, because of its 
promise of the Messiah) preserved jealously 
all family records. 


ET us gather what we may know of her 
whom the angel calied ‘‘ blessed among 
women.’’ The Roman Church has gone so far 
in doing her honor that Protestants lean to 
the other extreme. ‘ I have heard narrow- 
minded folk refer to her much as they might 
to a heathen goddess! 

St. Luke is believed to have gathered his 
account from her own lips. She lived until 
eleven years after the crucifixion, and would 
naturally have been sought by the disciples. 

Joachim and Anna, after twenty years of 
marriage, had no child, and once when 
Joachim carried his voluntary gift to the 
Temple, the high priest called upon him 
roughly to confess the sin that had caused God 
to withhold so common a blessing. Joachim 
protested innocence and fled to beseech God 
to grant him offspring. 

Meantime Anna was praying the same 
words, and to both, tradition says, an angel 
in a vision promised their heart’s desire. At 
her birth, Mary, like Samuel, was consecrated 
to God, and was left when three years old at 
the Temple, where maidens devoted to a 
religious life were educated. 


HEN Mary was of marriageable age her 

parents chose for her a husband in 
Joseph —‘‘a just man,’’ a nephew of her 
mother’s and therefore of her own lineage. 
Though a humble carpenter he was one of the 
noblest blood of his race, and legal heir to the 
throne of David. 

The betrothal took place at the home of the 
bride. It was more than an engagement, to 
be broken only by a formal divorce. 

According to custom the bride was to re- 
main afterward in her own home for weeks, 
months, sometimes for a year. 

During such an interval, Mary, while alone, 
saw suddenly appear before her an angel — 
‘* Gabriel, sent by God,’’ who exclaimed: 
** Hail, thou that art highly-favored!’”’ 

Startled, awed, she is silent. 

The angel then tells her that she shall have 
a child: ‘‘ That holy thing born of thee shall 
be the Son of God.’’ A miracle should hap- 
pen. She is told the divinely-given name, 
‘** Jesus,’’ meaning ‘‘ Savior,’’ of His ever- 
lasting, boundless kingdom, thus identifying 
Him with the expected Messiah. 


ee ED at first she finally answers with 
dignified humility : ‘‘ Behold the handmaid 
of the Lord. Be it unto me according to thy 
word.’’ Whereupon the angel departs. 
The angel had told her of his message to 
her cousin, Elisabeth. Naturally longing for 


sympathy and advice she went ‘‘ with haste’’ | 


to her kinswoman’s home, several miles dis- 
tant. Upon seeing Elisabeth her full heart 
vented itself in a burst of joyous praise. 

Like some ideal Puritan maiden, deeply 
read in the Scriptures, when moved by lofty 
emotions she falls naturally into Old Testa- 
ment phraseology. How innocently happy 
her exclamation, ‘‘ Behold, from henceforth 
all generations shall call me blessed! ’’ 

The sublimity of her psalm of joy reveals 
the quality of her mind. Its strength was 
shown when she stood by the cross. 


FTER three months with Elisabeth, Mary 
i returned home. 
reluctance, fearing misunderstanding. 

Appearances led Joseph to believe his be- 
trothed unfaithful to him, but, ncble and 
gentle, he resolved to divorce her privately. 

In the midst of his anguish an angel 
appeared in a dream and told him the truth. 
Without hesitation he obeyed God’s word, 
accepting his part: to give mother and child 
a man’s protection and support. 

The wedding was celebrated. There was 
feasting, and a procession of girls carrying 
lighted lamps and garlands of myrtle. 


FEW months later, a decree of Augustus 

ordering a census of the people prepara- 
tory to their taxation, Joseph was obliged to 
register his name at Bethlehem, the city of his 
family. Though it was a three days’ journey 
from Nazareth Mary accompanied him. 

So many were drawn to the little town that 
they found upon arrival at the khan, or inn, 
that there was no room left. The only accom- 
modation available was a natural cave in the 
hillside against which the khan was built, 
where cattle were stabled at night. Such 
caves were the homes of the very poor. The 
mangers in the daytime were cleaned, filled 
with straw, and covered with linen, forming 
the peasant babies’ cradles. 

A khan is a low, stone structure built 
around a court. Small rooms raised a few 
feet above this court open upon it. Trav- 
elers bring their own food, and carpets upon 
which they sit and sleep. Their cattle are 
tied in the courtyard. This particular khan 
had a history. 

The house of Boaz—the patrimony of 
David—was bestowed by the latter upon 
Chimham, a Gileadite, for military services, 
and became the khan of Bethlehem. Here, 
then, on the hereditary land of His earthly 
ancestors, Jesus was born. 


EANTIME, out under the stars shepheras 
were guarding their flocks from wolves 
and robbers while the little town lay asleep. 
A region of unusual brightness in the sky 
must have attracted their attention, increasing 
and enlarging, when before their dazzled eyes 
an angel appeared, proclaiming: ‘‘ Behold, I 
bring you good tidings of great joy! For 
unto you is born this day in the city of David 
a Savior, which is Christ the Lord! And this 
shall be a sign unto you: Ye shall find the 
Babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in 
a manger.’’ And suddenly a multitude of 
the Heavenly host join them, singing: 
‘*Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace, good will toward men.” 
This Christmas carol of angels is the only 
Heavenly music ever heard by mortal ears, 
It is our Emancipation Proclamation. 


HEN Lincoln proclaimed the freedom 
of the slaves many of them did not 
believe it, some thought it too good to be true, 
others were content in their present condition. 
So, with our Champion’s coming, our liberty 
was proclaimed, and then by His life and 
sacrificial death He bought us, He ransomed 
us. Weare His own by right. But He will 
force no claim. He says: ‘‘Come.’’ There 
is no condition attached but the faith to accept. 
Faith is absolutely necessary to the recep- 
tion of any gift. Especially is this true of 
forgiveness and of love. If a man tells a 
woman of his love, however much she wishes 
to believe it, the fact has no reality for her 
until she does believe it. It is true of mate- 
rial things. 


HRIST was God’s Christmas gift to you. 
There is but one thing that you can give 
Him, for which He cares: Yourself. That is 
always the only thing that satisfies true love. 
Make yourself a-present to Him. It is His 
birthday! 


We may imagine her | 
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The 


Luxury of 
Heinz 
Mince Meat 


Heinz Mince Meat is mince 
meat idealized—the good old- 
fashioned kind made perfect 
by modern methods. It has 
marked a new epoch in mince- 
pie making—a new phase to 
mince-pie goodness. 

In the preparation of Heinz 
Mince Meat the best of every- 
thing is used. 


Picture choice, fresh meat 
selected from the country’s 
best output; rich, white suet; 
large, juicy, faultless apples; 
Four-Crown Valencia con- 
fection raisins, carefully 
seeded; plump Grecian cur- 
rants of exceptional flavor, 
each one thoroughly cleansed 
and purified; rich candied 
citron, orange and lemon peel; 
pure spices, ground in Heinz 
kitchens— imagine all these 
blended with utmost care and 
precision, in cleanly surround- 
ings, and you have an idea 
of what 


HEINZ 


‘Mince Meat 








really is—why it is different 
from any other— why it is 


better, better, BETTER. 


Cleanliness is perhaps the 
most important consideration 
in the preparation of an article 
like mince meat and Heinz 
cleanliness has become a 
household word. This im- 
portant characteristic of our 
establishment is interestingly 
treated in a beautiful booklet, 
“The Spice of Life,” which 
we would like to mail you 
with our compliments. It tells 
you about Heinz Mince Meat 
as well as every other one 


of the 





VARIETIES 


Heinz Mince Meat is put 
up in glass and stone jars of 
convenient sizes and is on sale 
at your grocer’s. 


H. J. HEINZ CO., Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 
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A Christmas Cantata for Sunday-Schools 


Su Search of the Bing 


Words by Eliza Edmunds Hewitt 







HE platform may be in darkness 
except for the shining of an 
illuminated star. Three boys 

impersonating the Wise Men march on the 
platform, to the music of ‘‘ Heaven’s Guiding 
Ray.’’ They wear flowing cloaks and carry 
staffs. At the closing chords they stop march- 
ing. A good speaker recites: 

‘* Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of 
Judaa in the days of Herod the king, behold, 
there came wise men from the east to Jerusalem, 
saying, Where is He that is born King of the 
Jews ? for we have seen His star in the east,and 
are come tv worship Him.” 

A boy, pointing to the star, sings the first 
four lines of the hymn. All the boys join in 
the singing of the last four lines of the stanza, 
march while rendering the chorus, and then 
stop. The speaker proceeds: 

“Lo, the star, which they saw in the east, went 
before them, till it came and stood over where 
the young Child was.” 

A soloist sings the first two lines of second 
stanza ; the other boys, the remaining six lines; 
all sing the chorus. The speaker proceeds: 

‘* When they saw the star they rejoiced with 
exceeding gr eat joy. And when they were come 
into the house they saw the young Child with 
Mary, His mother, “and Sell down and wor shiped 
Him: and when they had opened their treasures 
they presented unto Him gifts; gold, and frank- 
incense, and myrrh,” 

The boys sing the third stanza; let the chorus 
march bring them to one side of the platform. 

At the other side now appear a number of 
little girls, children of the shepherds, dressed 
in very simple white gowns, and carrying 
evergreens, They sing: 






WALA ddd 


ORAWN BY 
A. A. BOWKER 


“Away in a manger, no crib for His bed, 
The little Lord Jesus lay down His sweet head; 
The stars in the sky looked down where He lay, 
The little Lord Jesus asleep on the hay.”’ 
One of the Wise Men steps forward, and, 
addressing the foremost of the group, says: 
Tell us, little maiden, 
Of whom you sweetly sing; 
We come, with treasure laden, 
To find a new-born King. 
The little girls reply: 
We sing of One in yonder town; 
A King, although He wears no crown; 


A little Baby, pure and fair, 
He sleeps among the oxen there. 


The Wise Man: 

How know you, children, of this tale? 

(Turns to companions. ) 

If true, our journey shall not fail. 

In answer, one of the girls recites the follow- 
ing poem (or the stanzas may be apportioned 
to different speakers. Give good drilling in 
expression ): 

It was a strange, bewitching sight! 


The shepherds, watching through the night, 
Had gathered ’round the watch-fire’s light. 


“Heaven’s Guiding Ray” 





Music by W. A. Post 


All else was darkness, save on high 
The golden stars shone in the sky; 
Soft breezes breathed a lullaby. 


Safe in the care our fathers keep, 
The little lambs were all asleep ; 
No sound disturbed the silence deep 


Save when a dog’s quick bark was heard, 


Or twitterings of a wakeful bird, 
Or shepherd lads exchanged a word. 


Till came that burst of glory bright, 
And angels, clad in sparkling white, 
Sang songs that charmed the listening night. 


Listen! sweet echoes seem to ring, 
As if, unseen, they still would sing, 
Glory, all glory to the King! 


An unseen choir chants from the Gloria in 
Excelsis: 


Glory be to God on high, and on earth 
peace, good will toward men. We praise 
Thee, we bless Thee, we worship Thee, we 
glorify Thee. Wegivethanks to Thee for Thy 
great glory. O Lord God, Heavenly King, 
God the Father Almighty. 


Wise Men, in concert: 
Surely He —the King — is near! 
Soon His glory will appear. 
Wise Men and shepherds’ children chant: 


Thou art the King of Glory, O Christ! 


Thou art the everlasting Sonofthe Father. Amen. 


The whole school now rises and joins in 
singing: 


** Stars of the Holy Night.’’ 
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Piano 


‘‘When music begins 
at home’’ 


Harmonies phrased by a child’s 
soft fingers often make up the 
musical life of a home. 


Packard 
doubly a wise choice. 


Then is the piano 


Its supple touch; its tone so 
full of fire, 
brilliance, awakens a feeling for 
beauty invaluable in 
years, 


sweetness and _ soft 
the early 
Artistic durability makes the 


purchase of a Packard a 
faction 


satis- 
afterwards when simple 
studies have given place to the 
compositions of the masters. 
Catalogue and full information on request, 

Wherever you live we can supply 

you with a Packard, Convenient 

time payments when desired. 


THE PACKARD COMPANY, 
Dept. A, Fort Wayne, Ind. 














Where music brings 
the family together every day,—a 
recreation shared by old and young 
alike—there is a deep and lasting 
pleasure in owning a 





The tone is pure, 


brilliant, sympa- 
thetic. Extreme care in the selection 
of materials and finished workman- 
ship give these tone qualities the “fe 
that is the very basis of satisfaction. 


+ 
Over 34,000 now in use. 
sXecause of its resistance to climatic 
changes —- /Ae test of durability — Hamilton 
Pianos are sold all over the world. 
Awards for excellence received at Paris, 
1900; Melbourne, 1903; St. Louis, 1904. 


The Baldwin Plan of Selling 


meets your requirements in a piano in the most direct and 
satisfactory way Enables you to purchase on terns 
Write for our plan and the 
Hamilton catalogue, FREE on request. 


D. H. Baldwin & Co., 142 W. 4th St., Cincinnati. 


REPRESENTED IN ALL LARGE CITIES. 


adjusted to your convenience 





Shade of the Old Apple Tree, Would You 
Care (Harris), Paul Revere’s Ride March 
(Paull), Yankee Grit March, Bunker Hill, 


LATES 
M U S I Mama's Boy, Good-bye Sweet Marie, 
Bright Eyes Good-bye, Pal of Mine, In 


Dear Old Ga., Tommy, Billy, Wait "Till the Sun Shines Nellie (von 
Tilzer). 17¢. each, any 3 for 50¢. Ask for our 7 and 10c. bargain 
lists. Everything Musical. BREHM BROS. CO., Box C, Erie, Pa. 


JUST AS I AM 


By W.M. TRELOAR Price, 40 cents 
We will send a Sample copy of this BEAUTIFUL NEW SONG 


FREE. to all who ask for it. Mention this magazine 
4 and write your name and address very pain 
TRELOAR MUSIC CO.,505 Hall Bidg., Kansas City,Mo. 
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HE Dou Bun Out 
of Christmas Hdeas 





The Deceptive Santa Claus 
By Mrs. Clifton Grant 


UR Christmas gifts last year 

were distributed in quite a 

novel manner. We were 

told that something new was 

to be done, instead of the 

usual prosaic way of hand- 

ing gifts back and -forth. 

We were barred out of the 

parlor for days before Christmas, and we 
were told that the secret was in there. 

When we arrived, on Christmas Eve, the 
house was dimly lighted and ornamented 
with numerous pieces of wrapping-cord 
stretching in all directions. 

At a given signal each of us started out 
to find the string to which his name was 
fastened. I found mine in the dining-room 
beside the clock. It led me an apparently 
aimless dance for a while: in and out of 
rooms, over chandeliers and under doors, but 
finally it made a straight shoot for the parlor. 
I arrived there just as the others did, some 
coming from dark regions upstairs. The 
room was brilliantly lighted, but none of us 
had eyes for anything but a portly gentleman 
sitting in an easy-chair, with an open um- 
brella over him. He looked very weak and 
white, and, on closer inspection, proved to 
be made of pillows. He was covered with 
strings leading to all parts of his attire and 
to packages heaped around him. His hat, 
necktie, collar and gloves went to one of the 
boys. His watch-chain, made of raisins, but 
boasting a ‘‘ really ’’ charm, was also attached 
to a string held by a boy who had lost his 
charm while playing football. His stockings 
went to a smaller boy; his umbrella to me; 
his watch to my husband. The easy-chair 
was for the father, and so on. 

Such laughter and fun! We never had a bet- 
ter time, but the poor gentleman was a sorry 
sight when we had finished, and drooped 
over as if ashamed and shocked at our levity. 

We voted it the jolliest way possible of 
distributing presents. 


Under the Mistletoe 
By Susan Merriom 


UY a large shower-piece of mistletoe, full 

of berries and leaves, and procure as 

many small/square, white jeweler’s boxes as 

there are to be guests at the Christmas table. 

The boxes must be just large enough to con- 

tain each a meringue ‘‘kiss.’’ These may 
be secured from the confectioner. 

Put in the box with each kiss a rhyming 
jingle appropriate to the occasion and the 
recipient; tie the boxes to the mistletoe and 
the latter to the chandelier over the dining- 
table, letting a ribbon of inch-wide red satin 
depend from each box and end in a name- 
card at each place. 

The ribbons are to remain undisturbed 
until the end of the dinner, when the guests 
are to stand in their chairs in turn and take 
their kisses from the mistletoe, reading the 
verses aloud as they do so. The latter, also 
the name-cards, may be simple or elaborate. 


A Christmas Post-Office 
By Mrs. A. V. Stauffer 


E CALLED our scheme ‘ The Christ- 

mas Post-Office.’’ Its author sent out the 
following notices as invitations to each invited 
guest and the members of the family: 


“ Miss ‘* DECEMBER —— 


‘A registered parcel awaits you at the Christmas 
Post-Office, No. 1000 Blank Street. It can only be 
delivered to you in person. “a bh -- at eight 
o'clock Christmas Eve. A. , Postmaster. 

“Christmas Post-Office.”’ 

His plan was thatall should neatly wrap and 
address their gifts as though for mailing. 
Anything in imitation of regular mail matter 
would be received by him and distributed to 
those present. 

It was wonderful how the suggestion was 
received and acted upon. Before eight 
o’clock Christmas Eve the big bay-window 
was piled high with packages and letters, 
nearly all of which were stamped with old or 
foreign stamps to make them more realistic. 
All the Christmas party were present and 
eager for the novel fun to begin. The chil- 
dren drew straws to determine which should 
act as postmen, and the two victors were 
presented with official caps. The first pack- 
age delivered to each person had to be signed 
for as registered matter in a book provided 
for the occasion, thus securing autographs of 
all the merrymakers. Among the parcels, 
besides the valuable gifts, were many jokes, 
letters in verse, imitations of advertising cir- 
culars, etc. In fact, brains had been racked 
to make the Christmas mail a heavy one. 

Some of the party had previously put their 
heads together and got out a very respectable 
newspaper which was called ‘‘ The Christmas 
Times.’’ It was full of witty personals for 
all present, and abounded in original poems, 
cartoons and comic advertisements, want 
columns and editorials. 


Ways of Giving Money 
By Ida Bunce Sammis 


ALF of the pleasure of the gift 
is the way it is given, and 
especially is this true when the 
gift is one of money. To be able 
to give money acceptably is to possess an 
accomplishment that is not too common. 
Among a bride’s wedding gilts was found a 
tiny but carefully wrapped package from her 
physiciat!, and upon opening it she discovered 
it to be one of his dreaded pill-boxes, in which 
he tad placed a generous number of gold 
coins and had written on the outside of the lid: 


‘* B—To be taken before or after meals.”’ 


The quaint and original way in which he 
gave the gift was as fully appreciated by the 
bride as was the gift itself. 


It just chanced that I knew on my friend’s 
birthday that the present that would do her 
most good at that time would be money. So 
I bought a beribboned box of bonbons, the 
kind with an occasional sweet wrapped in 
tinfoil. Taking the tinfoil from one of the 
candies I substituted a crisp new bill (wrap- 
ping it in the tinfoil so that it looked exactly 
like one of the other bonbons) and tucked it 
away in the bottom of the box. She did not 
find me out for a week. 


To a bride and bridegroom of fifty years I 
wished to make a present of gold. Aftera 
little study I bought an appropriate and hand- 
somely-bound book, and then I made an odd 
marker for it. As the book was of a good 
size I used nearly half a yard of wide, white 
satin ribbon for the marker, fringing the ends. 
Across one end in gold letters I wrote the 
figures 1854, the bridal year of the ‘‘ happy 
couple,’’ and across the other end 1904, the 
year of their fiftieth anniversary. Then from 
gold paper I cut two hearts large enough 
to cover the gold coins I wished to give. I 
placed the hearts exactly in the centre of the 
ribbon so that one heart slightly overlapped 
the other, and pasted them firmly on the rib- 
bon over my gold coins. At one side of the 
hearts I wrote in gold letters on the white 
satin marker, ‘‘ True Hearts’’; at the other 
side, ‘‘ Hearts of Gold.’’ 


A woman who likes to do unusual things 
wished to give a Christmas present to her 
friend, Miss ‘‘ Sweet-and-Twenty.’’ In a 
shop one day she saw what she thought would 
prove a charming gift. It wasa most artistic 
belt-buckle ornamented with the head, in high 
relief, of a sad-eyed Fate with wind-blown 
hair. She almost purchased the buckle, when 
suddenly she decided to give her friend its 
price—a five-dollar bill: but how to do it? 
Money must be given in some delicate way, 
and so she bought a piece of birchbark about 
seven by eight inches in size, and in the centre 
of it she cut out an oval piece so that she 
might thus frame the large vignette of the 
Indian chief on the five-dollar bill. She used 
a perfectly new bill, of course, and placed it 
in the birchbark frame in such a way that no 
part of it could be seen except the pictured 
Indian. With the merest touch of paste she 
secured the bill to the frame at the back and 
covered it with leather-colored paper cut an 
inch smaller than the birchbark. 

Now she took her pyrographic needle and 
outlined the oval part of the frame, thus 
effectively ‘‘ bringing out’’ the Indian head. 
Just beneath the picture she burned in the 
words, ‘‘ Truly yours, Lo.’’ Then, in an 
upper corner of the frame, she burned a red- 
man’s tent —‘‘ Lo’s Home.’’ A canoe moored 
to the bank of a stream was the decoration on 
the lower part of the frame. 

She wrapped the gift in leather-colored 
paper and tied the parcel with dried ‘‘ Indian 
sweetgrass,’’ fastening a spray of holly i the 
knot. She then addressed it thus: ‘‘ A Happy 
Christmas to Miss Sweet-and-Twenty.’’ Then 
she arrayed her small brother in his favorite 
Indian costume, and sent him to deliver the 
present at Miss ‘‘ Sweet-and-Twenty’s ”’ door. 

It was a long time before the recipient 
realized that she had received a present of 
money. When finally she discovered it and 
removed the paper covering at the back, she 
found written on a slip of paper attached to 
the bill these words: ‘‘ Merely a belt-buckle 
in another form.’’ 


A Riddle 
By Edith L. R. Jones 


N THE day before Christmas send the 
following lines to a woman friend: 
‘* The magic gift I send to you, 
By a tall, gray-clad civilian, 
Twelve times a year will prove it true 
That you are one in a million.” 
When the postman brings to your friend the 
January number of THE LapiEs’ HOME 
JOURNAL the riddle will be solved. 







ORAWN BY 
KATHARINE RICHARDSON WIREMAN 


From a City to a Country Girl 
By I. Elizabeth Slevin 


HE most appropriate gift I saw last 


Christmas was given by a city girl to a | 


country cousin. The box reached its destina- 
tion Christmas Eve. 
wrapping had been ripped off, a pasteboard 
box tied with bright red ribbon was disclosed, 
and under its lid a collar-case made of two 
pieces of pasteboard covered with blue silk 
and caught together at one edge was found. 
The girl opened it and laughed. ‘* Just what 
I’ve been longing for —a turnover collar set 
in Hardanger. Oh! anda collar of English 
embroidery and two tuckers.’’ 

The country girl wished in her heart that 
she could make Hardanger collars; she 
wouldn’t in the least have minded the work. 


When the ugly outer | 


| 
| 


And then her mother suggested that there was | 
something else in the box, and the good fairy | 


» «6 


who answers girls wishes in their hearts ’’ 


around about Christmastime answered this | 


girl’s; because in the next layer of the box 
she discovered the queerest kind of a book. 
Its cover was blue cretonne, covering paste- 
board, and in it were pasted pages cut from 
the magazines filled with ideas for and de- 
signs of collars. But that was not all — the 
book also contained several pamphlets on 
Hardanger, English cut embroidery and 
cross-stitch work —any fancy-work book wiil 
give these —with designs for turnover cuffs 
and front pieces; and at the end of the book 
were two pages with ideas gleaned by the 
city cousin from the town shop counters. 
The country girl’s eyes danced. Oh! if 
now she could only rake up some materials. 





Again she wished, and again the Christmas 


fairy must have granted her unspoken wish, 
for in the bottom of the box was a blue cre- 
tonne bag filled with many remnants, scraps, 
odds and ends of linen, lawn, ribbon and 
lace, and some pieces that the country girl 
guessed were not quite ‘‘ odds and ends.’’ 

And last, in the very, very bottom, answer- 
ing an even unthought-of wish, was a blue 
linen floss-holder with red, white and three 
blues in mercerized cottons, and skeins of 
blue and pink silk, and a book of embroidery 
needles. 


The Country to the City Girl 
By Mrs. J. W. King 


COUNTRY girl who has more time and 
ingenuity than money sent the following 
list of gifts to relatives in the North: 


Toacity cousin who entertains lavishly she | 


shipped a large box containing a dozen small 


cedar trees not over a foot high, all trimmed | 


to the same size and shape; one dozen flower- 
pot covers made of screen wire covered with 
lichens and lined with heavy gray wrapping- 
paper; a box of moss, the kind that looks 
like miniature trees; twelve small star- 


shaped baskets fashioned from screen wire | 


and lichens, lined with scarlet crépe paper, 
having sprays of holly tied to the handles 
with red ribbons; a dozen cards cut from 





heavy water-color paper tinted with water- | 


colors, representing five large holly leaves 
arranged to form a star, clusters of the scarlet 
berries painted in the centre, and appropriate 
quotations lettered in gold on the leaves; a 
big bunch of mistletoe, and every crack and 
crevice filled with sprays of holly, and a large 
star made of screen wire filled with everlast- 
ing flowers that had been colored a rich red. 

Then she sent the following suggestions: 
Use the little trees as favors, setting them in 
flower-pots, using the covers and moss, and 
decorate with inexpensive Christmas-tree 
ornaments. The baskets are for bonbons and 
a card for each place, also a =nall bouquet of 
mistletoe and holly tied with red ribbon. 
The star on a bed of holly is for a centrepiece. 


Christmas Flower-Gardens 
By C. Beaumont 


SMALL boy sent as gifts to five cousins 

last Christmas five small packages look- 
ing exactly alike. 
proved to be wooden boxes, neatly made, 
stained with a dark green stain and trimmed 
with strips of bark. Each box was filled 
with earth, in which was stuck a placard, one 





When unwrapped they | 


side of which read: ‘‘ Wait for me!’ and the | 


other, ‘‘ Christmas Greeting from Harold.’’ 


The children guessed the puzzle and put their | 


boxes in a sunny window, watering them 
faithfully, with the result that in a few weeks 
there were five small flower-gardens filled 
with lusty blossoms. 
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AREFUL comparison by 
food experts with other 
beef extracts estab- 
iishes CUDAHY’S 
REx BEEF Ex- 
TRACT as abso- 
lutely the Best. 
Available 
always for in- 
stant use. 
Furnish 
your table 
with the Fa- 
mous Cudahy 
Silver Tea 
and Bouillon 
nage 


Pay Nothing 


Simply send stam,s to cover 
cost of mailing and packing— 
SEE OFFER BELOW. 


y 


They are A-1 standard 
grade, superbly fash- 
ioned. French gray 
(sterling) finish, free 
from advertising and 
manufactured exclu- 
sively for us by the cele- 
brated silversmiths, 
- Wm. A. Rogers, Ltd., 
whose name they bear. 


Cudahy’s Rex Beef 
Extract for Soups, Sauces, 





Savory Sundries and 


Beef Tea 
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How to Get the Spoons 


For each Spoon desired send a metal cap from 
a 2-oz. or larger sized jar of Rex Beef Extract, 
or Cudahy’s Nutritive Beef Extract and ten 
cents in silver or stamps to cover packing and 


mailing expenses. (A set of six spoons re- 
quires 6 metal caps and 60c.) 
State plainly whether you want Tea Spoons 
or Bouillon Spoons. 
If you cannot obtain it, send us the name of 
your dealer and 50c in stamps, and we will 
send you the regular size, a 2-oz., jar of Rex 
Beef » or 60c and we will mail you 
Spoon and jar. Cudahy’s Rex ae eee 
is solid by grocers and druggists 


The Cudahy Packing Company 
Beef Extract Dept. T, South Omaha, Nebr. 


Send 2 cent stamp for “ From Ranch to Table,” 
an illustrated cook book. 
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DRAWN By A. R. BOWKER 


A Surprise Christmas Bell 
By Elizabeth J. Daniel 


NSTEAD of having a Christ- 
mas tree at this party a 
clever mother worked, out 
an ingenious scheme which 
brought no end of delight 
to the children. 

A large, red crépe-paper 
Christmas bell decorated 
with holly graced the centre of the dining- 
table,and after refresliments had been disposed 
of this bell suddenly began in a mysterious 
manner to rise to the height of the chandelier, 
-and there under it were the head, shoulders 
and arms of Santa Claus himself, coming up 
through the centre of the table. How the chil- 
dren did laugh when he began to talk to them 
in his droll way, and when he reached down 
seemingly into the floor and produced a gift 
for each child, repeating a funny little rhyme 

for each, their delight knew no bounds. 

This was the way the mother had arranged 
the surprise. She first drew the centre 
boards of the dining-table far enough apart 
to admit comfortably the broad shoulders of 
her brother, and laid stiff cardboard across 
the open spaces on each sideof him. Table- 
cloths were folded and arranged upon the 
table, the folding being concealed by sprays 
of green decorating the cloth; heavy, flat 
weights were laid upon the cloth over the 
cardboard to keep it in place, and these 
weights were also covered with green. Red 
candles and dishes of small red candies were 
also surrounded by greens. A low chair was 
placed under the centre of the table for the 
accommodation of Santa Claus, and a basket 
of gifts was set by his feet. Lastly, after he 
had taken his seat the huge bell was placed 
over his head. An opening at its top gave 
him plenty of air, and from this opening a fine 
wire reached over the chandelier and out into 
an adjoining room, where it was held and 
gently pulled at just the right moment. The 
children have never tired of telling about this 
wonderful Santa Claus. 


Snowball Party for Grown-Ups 
By Ruth Virginia Sackett 


OR this festive occasion the room where the 

guests were received was decked in holi- 
day attire; slender ropes of greens that had 
been brushed over with mucilage and then 
sprinkled generously with pulverized mica 
hung in festoons from the chandelier in the 
centge of the room to the picture-mouldings, 
where they were attached to bunches of holly 
from which depended, by glittering tinsel 
cord, snowballs of cotton that shone with 
the mica. 

From the greens on the ceiling were sus- 
pended here and there, by invisible threads, 
swinging snowballs, eight in all, and each 
numbered. In the first place the young men 
drew from a basket numbered snowballs— 
one each —- and were informed that they must 
hit a ball bearing a corresponding number, 
standing at a distance of five feet. Each, 
when lucky, took down the ball hit and found 
attached the name of the maiden who was to 
be his partner for the evening. 

Then came a delightful game played witha 
rubber ball covered with Canton flannel to 
resemble snow. Right below the chandelier 
hung a circle of wire a foot and a half in di- 
ameter wound with mistletoe. On one side, 
about four feet away, stood a small scrap- 
basket covered with green crépe paper, and at 
an equal distance on the other side one player 
at a time stationed himself opposite the ring 
and endeavored with his left hand to toss the 
ball through into the basket beyond. If suc- 
cessful it counted ten, and the contestant 
continued to play until he failed or reached 
fifty, which was the game. ° To the victorious 
one was given the wreath of mistletoe. 

In another diversion sides were chosen as 
in the old-fashioned spelling match, with an 
even number on each side of a heavy cord 
stretched upon the floor. The players stood 
two feet apart and four feet from the cord. 
As soon as all were ready the leader on one 
side passed palmleaf fans around and then 
threw in the air a little ball of cotton. One 
of the girls caught it on her fan and started it 
again. The players were not allowed to let it 
fall to the floor or to move from their position 
while it was passing and repassing, but 
instead kept on striking at it, for if it fell it 
counted one against the side on which it fell, 
and theteam that first lost thirty lost the game. 

Supper was served at half-past ten in the 
large dining-room, where the walls were 
almost covered with branches of greens, on 
which were caught bits of cotton that had been 
dipped in frosting-powder. 

In the centre of the square table, on a long 
oval glass, wreathed with gleaming holly 
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leaves and berries, rested a Christmas ship of 
cardboard covered with pure white crépe 
tissue-paper, the masts thickly frosted, and 
dropping from the tinsel ropes were tiny 
snowballs. A large doll garbed as Santa 
Claus satinthe stern. Pulled-out cotton was 
utilized for a beard, a red cap was on his 
head, and he was well wrapped in a coat of 
red. Piled high about him were big and 
little snowballs that later proved to be of 
cardboard and when opened disclosed some 
kind of little Japanese toy. 

The chandelier was almost hidden by 
boughs of greens from which fell snowballs 
attached to unequal lengths of thread. 

At the ends of the mirror on the table were 
candlesticks holding tall white candles topped 
with white shades fringed with glass beads, 
while at regular intervals smaller candles, 
unshaded and in crystal holders, were sunk 
in nests of holly. Even the refreshments 
partook in every possible manner of the pre- 
vailing snowball shape. The sweets were 
dates that had been seeded, stuffed with 
English walnuts and afterward made round 
by rolling in icing, and still more to carry 
out the frost effect they were mingled with 
rock candy. Little round cakes were envel- 
oped in cocoanut, and the ice-cream snowballs 
were garnished with crystallized fruit. On 
every plate were cards embellished with 
sprays of holly and Christmas quotations in 
quaint lettering. 

A short time before the happy crowd de- 
parted in came a small boy masquerading as 
a little Frost King, his costume of white 
cotton flannel sparkling with diamond-dust. 
From the top of his peaked hat swung lengths 
of ribbon having bells at the ends, tinkling 
at every motion. The tiny youngster rolled 
in a huge snowball shaped of wire and cov- 
ered with cotton and mica, and, when in the 
middle of the room, removed the cover and 
took out candy-boxes of papier-mAaché repre- 
senting apples, oranges and pears, filled with 
bonbons. These were designed to be taken 
home as souvenirs. 


Masquerade Auction 
By Edith Burns 


HIS is regularly a masquerade dancing- 

party at which the guests come dressed in 
any costume typical of the holiday season: 
snowballs, icicles, Christmas trees, cards, 
holly, mistletoe, bells, Christmas packages, 
etc. The invitations in rhyme suggest what 
each guest shall represent, the pronoun 
‘*she’’ being substituted for ‘‘he’’ when 
necessary : 


Come to my party at eight, 

Aid trip the fantastic toe; 
A partner for you will wait, 

And he’ll be impatient, you know. 
Come dressed as an icicle cold, 

And lead the Virginia reel; 
There'll be twenty-five guests, all told, 

To frolic with toe and heel 

On Christmas Eve, 
42 Greene Street. 


Suspended from the inner hall doorway are 
hung as many cornucopias as there are guests, 
each cornucopia bearing a number. Each 
guest chooses a number and detaches the 
cornucopia, which is filled with a hundred 
beans, each bean representing one dollar. 
After the guests have unmasked and refresh- 
ments have been partaken of, a witty auc- 
tioneer mounts a chair and auctions off a 
inysterious pile of packages one by one to the 
guests. Each package bears a number, un- 
seen by them, and the one who bids the 
number or the nearest number to it on the 
package receives it. 


A Christmas Progressive Party 
By Mrs. Dwight S. Moore 


T THIS party four persons were seated at 
each holly-trimmed table and progressive 
games were played. Asmall Christmas tree, 
about twelve inches high and fitted into a 
square block of wood, was placed on the table 
in front of each guest, who was requested to 
write his or her name on the square block. 
All were to take the trees with them when 
they progressed. 

Different favors to put on the Christmas 
trees were given for each progression — 
spangled angels, red balls, etc. Strings of 
beads were also given, together with small 
tarlatan bags of candy, adding greatly to the 
attractiveness of each tree. 

This made a pretty afternoon party with 
curtains drawn, electric lights on, and can- 
delabra covered with red candle-shades. 


Santa’s Housecleaning 
By Mrs. Luke Conneally 
HE invitations were sent direct to the 


children from Santa Claus in the following 
form: 


_ Santa Claus invites to help him clean and put 
in order his cupboard on Christmas Eve. Some toys 





have been mislaid, and Santa Claus offers a prize | 


to the child who finds the oldest mislaid gifts. 

He also invites you to lunch with him on snow- 
balls and ice at his home near the North Pole. 

All the decorations were white. The cup- 
board was made of boxes of all sizes, and 
gifts were hidden in them. Strips of white 
outing flannel were tacked in front of and 
inside the boxes to help screen the gifts. A 
curtain was drawn before the cupboard while 
the search was going on, so as to have but a 
dim light to search by. There were any 
amount of pockets hidden in the top and sides, 
and there were some old-fashioned toys hid- 
den. These were searched for more eagerly 
than the newer ones. Some were found 
marked with the names of the children’s older 
brothers and sisters, and these, of course, were 
given to the younger ones. One little girl 
found an old-fashioned doll with her mother’s 
name on it, and she still takes pride in the 
doll ‘‘ that mamma should have had.’’ 

Santa Claus’s house was an arch in white 
beside a white pole. The table was all white, 
and around it were made little seats shaped 
like snowbanks and covered with white out- 
ing flannel or sheet wadding. The sheet 
wadding glistened like snowbanks in very 
cold weather. The snowballs were little 
cakes and cream puffs covered with white 
icing. Rock candy was the ice, and there 
was also ice cream. 

Among the white decorations were hung 
icicles of glass (glass pendants 


candles among the decorations. The white 
draperies consisted of sheet wadding, outing 
flannel and cotton. All of this was entirely 
new to the children, and they pronounced it 
much more jolly than a Christmas tree. 


Holiday Mail and News-Stand 
By Mrs. G. M. Clapham 


T WAS found necessary, in order to meet a 

sudden emergency, to hold a party to pro- 
vide immediate funds for a ‘‘ Home for Friend- 
less Children.’’ 
and also its largest exhibition building were 
offered to the committee. 

The building was a very plain structure 
with bare beams and boards, too high to 
admit of anything so extravagant as artistic 
draperies. 

An amateur carpenter partitioned ten feet 
of space on each side of the corner, making 
a good fac-simile of a country post-office. 
Another amateur painted over the delivery 
windows the usual post-office signs, such as 
‘Foreign Mail,’’ ‘‘ Local Delivery’’ and 
‘* Money Orders.’’ Ordinary builders’ laths 
were used as a framework, making a rather 
close lattice-work, and having a rough coat 
of paint. 

The mail was advertised as being of a 
Christmas character, and by no means con- 
fined to letters. A bulletin in a conspicuous 
position on the corner advertised unclaimed 
letters and parcels. 

Registered letters were those written by 
eminent authors and by men and women dis- 
tinguished for talent or position. Anything 
over a dollar was accepted in payment for 
these, and nothing under. 

City editors had responded most gener 
ously to an appeal for magazines, weeklies 
and dailies. These were sold at both ends of 
the long divisions. Stationery contributed 
by popular. stationers was also sold at the 
news-stand. Amateur newsboys sold evening 
papers with vim and success. 

Every letter sold contained some pleasing 
information delightfuily told, and the writer’s 
autograph added to the value. 

There had been a limited time for prepara- 
tion, but the post-office brought over one 
hundred dollars, and every package contained 
an article fully equal to the sum given in 
exchange. 

The left-overs were of such a character that 
they were as useful in the ‘‘ Home’’ as money, 
for contributions had been solicited with this 
end in view, and packages contained such 
things as a boy’s suit of clothes, half a dozen 
towels, pillow-cases, hosiery, handkerchiefs, 
candles, brushes and combs, a very wide field 
being covered. 

A few, however, not included in the ‘‘ use- 
fuls,’’ were lace and jewelry, fans, neck- 
laces, opera-glass bagsand other luxuries, and 
these were sold at auction, after the booths 
were closed, by an auctioneer in country- 
man’s costume. A crier with bell announced 
the sale a few minutes before it took place. 
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CALENDAR OFFER 





Our 1906 Calendar presents six 
new heads, typifying ideal American 
womanhood, drawn by the following 
well known artists: Henry Hutt, 
Harrison Fisher, C. Allen Gilbert, 
Thomas Mitchell Peirce, Hazel 
Martyn and F. S. Manning. 
Arranged in six sheets (size, 10x15), 
tied with for hanging, will 
be sent postpaid to any address on 
receipt of twenty-five cents or metal 
cap from a jar of 


ARMOUR’S 
EXTRACT 
of BEEF 


The best extract of the best beef for 
soups, sauces, gravies and beef tea. 
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ART PLATE OFFER 


We have a small edition of calen- 
dar designs as art plates (11x17 
inches), for home decorating. Single 
plates will be mailed postpaid for 
twenty-five cents each, or the six 
complete, by prepaid express, $1.00. 
One metal cap from jar of Extract 
good for single sheet, or six caps for 
complete set. 


Armour & Company 
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ARMOUR’S £ 
TOMATO 
BOUILLON 


' 
N A TEMPTING PICK-ME-UP 








When tired and nervous, a cup of hot Tomato 
Bouillon will be found satisfying, quieting and 
refreshing, particularly when served with toasted 
oatmeal crackers, or toasted brown bread. It is 
recommended for breakfast, luncheon, and as a 
sleeping cup the last thing at night, as well as a 
satisfying food where one is dieting. An ex- 
cellent substitute for fresh or canned toma- 
toes for cooking—saves time and trouble. 


SOLD BY GROCERS 
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| Armour & Company 
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Y AUNT 
Matilda 
thinks I 


am quite a child 
about Christmas. 
“But, then, it 
is a good, old- 
fashioned liking, 
and one that I 
love in you, my 
dear!’’ 

Now, when my 
Aunt Matilda 
wishes to pay me 
her best compli- 
ment she fells 
me that I am old- 
fashioned, or that 
I look like my 
Aunt Alice. I 
never saw my 
Aunt Alice, but 
there in its oval 
frame hangs a 
delicate, old- 
fashioned minia- 
ture of her, with 
her quaint dress 
and her very 
gentle eyes and 
brows. I liketo 
be told that I am 
like her, and I 
believe I like to 
be told now and 
then that I am an 
old-fashioned 
girl; though lam 
afraid I am also 
a very new- 
fashioned one in many ways. I am sure most 
of you have read Louisa M. Alcott’s ‘‘ Old- 
Fashioned Girl.’’ I always loved that part 
where Polly makes a cake and preaches her 
gay little sermon to Tom: 

‘* Life, my brethren, is like a plum cake!’’ 

Do you remember it? Perhaps my Aunt 
Matilda is right. Perhaps I am an old- 
fashioned girl. At any rate, I believe I could 
preach a very happy sermon, as Polly did, on 
just some such simple text! Only I shou!< 
not preach mine while I was stirring a ca 
(though I can make very good cake, too}, 
but while I trimmed a Christmas tree; and 
my text should be not about plum cakes, as 
Polly’s was— but it should be: 

‘* Life, my brethren, is like a Christmas 
tree!’’ 


The Magic Change in a Christmas Tree 


OU see, I am not only something of a 

child about Christmas, but I am very 
much of a child about Christmas trees. I 
love Christmas and I love Christmas trees. 

I love to remember that the Christmas tree 
during so many days of the year is only a pine 
tree, after all, growing patiently in some 
sandy wood, or on the slope of some hill, 
content with the common lot; bearing sun or 
rain, drought or storm; accepting whatever 
the seasons bestow, warmth or cold, sunshine 
or starshine, the flitting song of birds, or the 
weight of heavy snows. All through the year 
the little pine tree bears itself as best it may, 
but on this one day it is chosen to become a 
magic thing. Besides its simple cones, fair 
fruits, now gilded and gay, hang from its 
branches. Ifs needles are strewn with 
meshes of glitter and sway with shining things 
more glistening than snow or ice. Fairylike 
forms droop from its branches in colors such 
as it never dreamed of, save at rare intervals, 
perhaps, there in the forest life, when the 
rainbow came and bent over it. The very 
stars themselves seem to have come down to 
complete its glory, for at the end of every 
drooping branch does not a little light burn 
steadily? A magic change! a _ fairylike 
transformation! Who would recognize the 
little fir tree of the mountain now? Who 
would guess that this tree, too, followed all 
the year long the simple ideals, fulfilled the 
simple duties, knew the simple life? 


Our Lives May Take on Unwonted Glory 


ND to us, tgo—oh, it does seem that the 
splendid moment comes to us, too; it 
doés seem that our lives, too, may take on an 
unwonted glory; that at this blessed time of 
the year we may be what we have only 
dreamed of being. Perhaps we, too, have 
lived the simple life, and have fulfilled the 
simple duties; the sandy places or the sharp 
hillsides where we grew have been visited by 
the common sunshine and rain; the skies 
have often been gray over us. We, too, have 
perhaps watched the stars in silence, never 
quite hoping to draw their radiance and peace 
down to us; storms may have shaken us, too, 
and duties lain thick on us as snow on patient 
pine boughs; but now there has come this 
radiant season when we may stand in a kind 
of glory, and may become, like the little fir 
trees, types of loving and generous giving — 
not reserved and snow-laden and apart as in 
other days, but spending ourselves, shedding 
light and brightness and gladdening others. 
Though I did not in the least mean to 
make a sermon when I started out to write 
this Christmas message to my many girl 
friends in THE JOURNAL, yet it does seem as 
if I were slipping into it! So imagine me in 
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cap and gown, if you like, looking just as 
serious as ever I can, and leaning forward to 
meet the eyes of all of you at this juncture, 
and to repeat with some insistence: 

‘* Life, my brethren, is like a Christmas 
tree!’’ 

So there! I have preached a Christmas 
sermon, aftér all—only I do hope it does not 
sound like ‘* preaching ’’! 


One Reason Why | Love Christmas 


NE of a great many reasons why I love 

Christmas as I do is that it was Christmas 
two years ago that first brought me among the 
girl readexss of THE JOURNAL. It was then 
that I told you of another Christmas that I 
still love to remember as my ‘‘ Christmas of 
the Magic Purse.’’ We had such a happy 
talk together then. And many of you sent 
me such beautiful Christmas letters afterward. 
Then, too, there followed all our later friend- 
ships, yours and mine, and all the many 
intimate letters that you have written me. 
So that Christmas magazine was not unlike a 
Christmas tree itself, for it bore like a kind 
of magic fruit so many beautiful friendships 
that you girls have given me. Of the letters 
that came to me at that time one impressed 
me especially. Here is a part of it: 

‘* From your article I caught the spirit of 
Christmas, and had such a happy day. 
Thank you, and God bless you, And that is 
not all; not only this Christmas was happier, 
but the ones to come shall be, too. There 
will be no more of those sad, wretched 
Christmas Days, when I shut myself in my 
room —the only home I have —holding my 
breath until it should be all over.’’ 

I am sure the writer of that letter did not 
dream quite what it meant to me, and what a 
world of girlish suffering it opened up. I 
have only to remember it still, and it seems 
to me that I am in close touch with every sad 
or tired-faced girl at Christmastime. That 
letter taught me what a sad day Christmas 
may be; and yet it taught me, too, what a 
glad, brave day we can make of it if wetry. 


Let Us All Do Something for Children 


O MANY people dread Christmas because 
S of sad associations. Yet you who have 
suffered most are the very ones who can make 
Christmas a rich and beautiful day for your- 
selves and others. Some one who had suffered 
less could not do it half so well. 

I hear so many people say: ‘‘ We do not 
make anything of Christmas at our house — 
the day is nothing without children.’’ 

But even if there are no children in your 
home there are always, outside your doors, 
little children in plenty, needing Christmas 
cheer; and a whole worldful of grown people, 
too, in need of a little warmth and cheer and 
gladness. And even if there were no chil- 
dren near — welcome some girl of your own 
age to your home, some one who is not very 
used to hearty welcomes, perhaps; give some 
grown-ups the happy assurance that you love 
them and need them ; some who have begun 
to believe, maybe, that they are no longer 
wanted. You will see how pleased they will 
be! ‘ As pleased as children! ’’ 

Oh, the little, little things that go to make 
up a happy Christmas! things as light and 
inexpensive as the baubles we hang on 
Christmas trees, and yet if we would only 
take the trouble to give them, how the whole 
day would be decked with happiness and 
brightness—no Christmas tree brighter! 

We are very apt to gauge our Christmas 
cheer and Christmas giving almost entirely by 
our own blessings, or our own sorrows, 
instead of entirely by the needs of others. 
Even though my Christmas should be touched 
by the hand of sorrow or disappointment, yet 
the Christmas of those about me shall be, for 
that very reason, as glad as I can make it. 
If we could only get completely away from 
the personal Christmas spirit that forms itself 
around our own blessings, out into that 
impersonal spirit of giving which forms itself 
around the joys of others; if we would replace 
the old ‘‘ me’’ and ‘‘ mine’’ with the gentler 
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‘*thee’’ and ‘‘thine’’! 


None of Us is Entirely Without Riches 


HIS would not seem like a Christmas talk 

at all, I am sure, if I did not touch on 
the question of gifts—the dear, troublesome 
question of gifts. When we talked this over 
once before we found that with even less than 
one round silver dollar we could have a very 
Christmasy Christmas indeed. The money, 
you remember, was the least of it. So many 
of us go about wondering how we are to make 
both ends of a very short Christmas allowance 
meet over the great stock of presents that we 
would like to give. We go about shopping, 
and worrying over what we can afford to get 
for this one or that one, or we stay at home 
and worry because we have not enough 
money to go shopping. And isn’t it foolish 
and dull of us? Isn’t it foolish of us not to 
remember, not to know, that real riches do 
not lie in either gold or silver—though so 
many people seem to think they do— but real 
riches consist in love and the touch of our 
lives with others. The more lives that ours 
touch and brighten the richer we are. So 
not even the poorest of us is entirely without 
some riches, you see, for none of us can live 
alone. 


Our lives are forever quickening other 
lives, and forever affecting and changing all 
those that they touch even ever so lightly. 

Plan all the material gifts you choose for 
Christmas, it is the u#material gifts that 
are of the only real importance. The best 
Christmas gifts that I know are not bought 
or sold over counters; for they are such gifts 
as generosity, interest, self-forgetfulness, 
mercy, pity, patience, forgiveness, gladness, 
understanding, gentleness and joy. 

No one loves Christmas packages better 
than I do, and I intend to give just as many 
little Christmas remembrances as I can, but 
these will be the least of my Christmas giv- 
ing. I know a dear little old lady and a 
little newsboy who would both love better 
than anything else a little honest, loving 
interest; or a tired, shy girl who, more than 
all else, would value a bit of sympathy and 
understanding; a clumsy, discouraged college 
boy, struggling along under difficulties, who 
would prize most of all some little gentleness 
and generosity. Such things are not material 
gifts at all, you see; and yet, only give 
generously of them, and let them be lighted 
with love, just as the fairylike fruits of the 
Christmas tree are lighted by the glow of its 
many candles, and see what a Christmas you 
will have! 


Enter into the Christmas of Others 


HE touch of our lives with others—this is 

the wealth that all of us, rich or poor, may 
count on. Touch as many lives as you can, 
serve as many people as you can, have a 
share, no matter how slight, in many more 
Christmases than your own, and you wili be 
surprised to find the day that you thought 
must be such a poor one growing into a day 
to be remembered all your life. 

Yes, it is the unmaterial gifts that make a 
Christmas bright and merry and happy, just 
as it is the unmaterial things that brighten 
and make beautiful the joyous little Christmas 
trees. Only try to fancy a Christmas tree 
decked out with nothing but material gifts. 
Why, it would be no Christmas tree at all! 
Material gifts would only bow and cumber its 
splendid branches, so we lay them about the 
foot of the tree as not bright nor radiant 
enough to be hung upon it. And all the 
while it is the less material gifts that glow 
and sparkle on the dark branches, and make 
of the tree a true Christmas tree. If we, 
too, could so light up the lives of others, 
could stand so decked out in gladness and 
good will and love! Well, we can, I believe, 
and then we shall not care whether the gifts 
heaped at our feet be few or many, rich or 
poor! 

Some of you will say: ‘‘ But it is not 
like me to be impulsive and generous and 
gracious like that! so eager to serve and so 
anxious to be used.’’ But that does not 
make the least difference. The little pine 
trees might just as well object to all the 
lights and garlands with which at Christmas- 
time they are uncommonly decked. But they 
do not object. I think they must even forget 
that they are pine trees! To little children, 
as to the aged, and to all good folk who have 
not outlived the joy of living, they are 
Christmas trees, splendid, bright Christmas 
trees! And do you not think—all of you 
dear girl friends of mine—do you not think 
that this may be your part, and my part, too, 
at this splendid Christmastime? And once 
more —as an old-fashioned girl let me say it: 
‘* Life, my brethren, is not life like a Christ- 
mas tree?’’ 


A Cozy Corner for Girls in The Journal 


MUST not end this talk without telling you 

a piece of Christmas news, and I hope 
you will like it as well asIdo. Often, you 
know, our page has been missing in THE 
JOURNAL, and then there would come so many 
letters asking, ‘‘ Where is our page this 
month?’’ or ‘‘ Dear Alice Preston, aren’t you 
going to write forus any mcre?’’ Well (and 
here is the Christmas news), our page is not to 
be missing for a good many months straight- 
running now. We girls have wanted a cozy 
place all our very own in THE JOURNAL, 
a comfortable sort of window-seat where we 
would not be disturbed, but could just tuck 
our feet up snugly and forget for a while all 
about the children and the older people, and 
clothes and cooking, and all that, and just 
have a good talk with some other girl who 
would understand. That is what I have 
wanted, and so many of your letters tell me 
that is what you want. Well, we are to 
have our cozy window-seat in which to talk 
things over to our hearts’ content. I want 
this to be the coziest, most comforting kind of 
a place. Your letters help me to love and 
understand your girlhood and my own, and 
in return I want to be of use to you when I 
can. Here in this department we shall be 
girls together. Here you may come and be 
welcome, and here in our comfortable window- 
seat you will find a girl with her feet tucked 
up cozily, and ready to talk things over—a 
girl who understands, or one at least who is 
always ready to try to. 

And now—a Happy, Happy Christmas! 
And once more the old text slightly altered: 
May life be to each of us this Christmas 
bright and full of new gladness, like a 
Christmas tree. 
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of 


Entertaining } 
by 
Margaret Hubbard Ayer 
Edition De Luxe 


This book is a triumph 
of the printer’s art. It 
contains, besides invalu- 
able information for both 
hostess and housewife, a 
complete and beautifully 
illustrated catalogue of 
the World Brand designs. 
The great popularity at- 
tained last year by this 
comprehensive treatise on 
the refinement of table service 
made necessary a much finer 
edition of the work, which, on 
account of its cost, is limited. 


MAILED FREE 


while the edition lasts if you will send the 
name of your dealer. 


Write Dept. L 
American Silver Co., Bristol, Conn. 
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HE simple, straight lines and substan- 

tial appearance of this stool combine 
good taste and comfort for its use at the 
piano. The wood should be stained or var- 
nished to match as nearly as possible the 
woodwork of the piano, while the top 
covering may be made of either dull green 
burlap, green horsehair, monk’s cloth or 
some other plain material. 





WING to its simplicity of design this 
artistic clock presents possibilities 
for even an amateur carpenter or cabinet- 
maker to copy for ahall or library. Chest- 
nut is suggested as the best wood to use in 
the construction, finishing it with a stain 
or a varnish to make it harmonize with 
the other woodwork of the room in which 
it is to be placed. The works may be 
purchased from any clock dealer. 





HE admirer of good styles in cushions may be 
interested in this designof linen the color of 
seashore sand. It is decorated in strands, made of 
green tinen to represent seaweed. Each strand is 


appliquéd with green silk. 





CRUMB tray and scraper may be just what you intend 

giving to a bride for her new dining-room. Would not 
a hand-made set like the above be pretty sure to be appreciated, 
if the bride is fond of novelties and special good designs in 
her furnishings? Imitate the color of the woodwork of the 
room as nearly as possible, and decorate both pieces alike by 
burning or etching the design upon them. 





Christmas Gifts 


S THERE any one of us who does not most heartily appreciate a 
home-made gift at Christmastime, and especially a gift of something 
that in quality and endurance will practically outwear time? 

Such a gift would be a real joy to the possessor. It would carry with 
it the work of willing hands, the time and the thought given for another’s 
pleasure, and in its daily use be a constant reminder of the affection of a 
loving heart in which the recipient may feel that he or she has a sure place. 

The designs illustrated on this page represent the handicraft of skillful 
workmen, both foreign and American, and are now presented as helpful 
suggestions for the home carpenter, the boy who whittles, the artist in pyrog- 
raphy, or the china-painter, to copy, when preparing gifts for Christmas. 





OR the wee one in your home 
this cozy little chair was de- 
signed. The wood used to make it 
should be of a light color, and the 





HE worker in burnt wood may find a new idea for a useful gift 

in this original and unique fruit-tray. The construction of it 

is simple and any conventional design may be used in decorating the 

handle and edges. For the Christmas dinner-table it would make a 
superb ornament piled high with delicious fruit. 





N THE Christmas- 
tree garden chil- 
dren would be delighted 
to find several of these 
trees, which are hand 
carved out of one piece 
of wood, and painted in 
green and brown. 



































OOD taste is shown in the screen illustrated. It may be 
constructed of plain pine finished with white enamel 
paint or stained in color; of chestnut either stained or var- 
nished, or of other kinds of hard wood, varnished and polished 
to show the grain of the wood. The pictures at the top may 
be either water-colors, affixed by a narrow moulding, or a 
tooled sketch. 





USEFUL, roomy and good design for a 

desk for a young girl is given above. 
The drawers and handy compartments show 
for themselves, and the maker may choose 
his material from the many varieties of wood 
andcoloring. The design is very simple and 
the desk may be made at a small cost, there 
being no outlay required for expensive 
hardware fixtures. A small drawer could be 
set in under the lid if desired. 





HE design of wheat 
shown on the han- 
dle of the paper-knife 
illustrated lends itself 
particularly well to a 


zines and papers. border at the top. 








lettering burned in across the back. 





GAIN the worker in 
burnt wood may give 

vent to his or her artistic 
ideas in making a letter- 
opener in this design, hav- 
ing a butterfly handle. 
Brilliant colors may be 
combined in the folded 
wings which rest on the 








blade of the knife. The | 


artist may choose at will 
from various species of 
butterflies of gorgeous 
tints. 





RMCHAIR of good design. The upper part 

shows a covering of fine, plain matting 

with a stenciled design in black and dull orange. 
The legs are the color of Flemish oak. 


knife having a broad N EXCEPTIONALLY good design for atree- 
end. This one was in- box, made of wood and painted white. Four 
tended for cutting maga- rows of small square holes form the unique 
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A lamp- 


chimney 
Not any old tubular 


piece of glass is a 


good lamp-chimney — 


bear in mind that the 
lamp-chimney makes 
the lamp work. 

Macsetu’s chimney; 
my name on it if it is 
genuine. 

My Index explains all 
these things fully and 
interestingly; tells how 
to care for lamps. It’s 
free—let me send it to 


you. Address 


MaAcBeTH, Pittsburgh. 
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Davenport Beds 


are easy to operate 
Changed to bed as easily and 
quickly as opening a door — the 
same principle, too. Comfortable 





double bed, full width head and 
foot-board, splendid mattress built of finest steel springs, cov- 
ered with moss and curled hair and upholstered in leather (or soft 


goods). Streit trade-mark guarantees quality and workmanship. 


| e e e fhe most comfortable 
| Streit Morris Chairs :'« yo ever aroppes 
into Has a head rest 

that really rests the heal Back specially curved to fit body 
To fully relax muscles and nerves, feet must be off the floor. 
Streit foot-rest is the proper height Upholstered in leather (or soft 


goods). Our guarantee with each chair — known by trade-mark. 


Buy of Your Dealer *2s*>le. if not 


order from us. 


We'll send bed or chair anywhere in United States 
on approval; we agree to pay return charges if not 
satisfactory. Write for catalogue of Morris Chairs or 
Davenport Beds, or both, shows over ~ 
50 styles, tells why Streit furniture 
lasts. FREE, 












The C. FP. Streit Mfg. Co., 
1048 Kenner 8t., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


Streit Patent Foot-Kest forms 
tufted front when not in use 


Quaint Candlesticks 


lo increase the 
number of our 
friends, and for a 
perpetual reminder 
of this shop 
as the source 
for original, 
unusual, rare 
and quaint things in 
wood and metal, we 
will, upon receipt of 
$5.00, send, secyrely 
packed, one 
each of candle 
sticks, My Lady, Sylph and Seven 
Branch, with a box of genuine golden 
beeswax candles. 


“‘lrade-Mark 


Registered. 




























Seven Branch. 


They preserve the charm of the olen time feeling 
and provoke admiration where articles much 
more expensive are unnoticed, Finish, 
exquisite grey. Designed by Kolilfs, 
member London Society of Arts, 
especially for 1905 
Christmas Gifts. Without a peer 
for euchreand pedro favors. No 
catalog issued. All large work 
special, no duplicates. Interiors, 
furniture, clocks, chafing dishes , et: 
Photos an« sketches, to be returned, 
submitted. This candlestick offer 
for acquaintance only 


THE QUAINT SHOP 
My Lady. Buffalo, N.Y. 


USEFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
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Not Scissors 
Never Cuts 


Coin or 2c. Stamps * 3 


STITCH RIPPER 


Don’t Fuss, Don't Fret. Rip Seams with a Stitch Ripper. Saves 
hard work and annoyance. It's a Picker and Puller. Picks up 
and pulls out machine stitching, bastings, draws threads for hen 

stitching, easily, quickly. Favorite No. 3, French Enamel Handle, 
35c. Silver Mounted Handle, 50c. Money back. Agents wanted. 
A. J. DeMERRITT, 97 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 
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A Christmas Forest 


HILEa Christmas 

tree is always 

a joy to the 

children if 

they have one 

planned in 

exactly the same way every 

year, some of the novelty and 

surprise, which is at first so 

great a part of the fun, wears 

off, for they all know just : 

what to expect. Wishing to vary the usual 

Christmas routine a little the parents of some 

children I know planned a surprise which 

proved a great success. Assome other family 

may like to try this plan I shall describe it 
in detail. 

The family which I know lived in the 
country a few miles from Philadelphia; near 
them were woods full of all kinds of ever- 
green trees, large and small, and beautiful 
bushes of holly, some of which had red 
berries. With these natural resources at hand 
the cost of the ‘‘ surprise’’ was very small. 

A few days before Christmas the father and 
a young uncle of the children took a sleigh 
and went to the woods armed with an axe 
and a saw. They cut down about a dozen 
small trees from three to four feet high of 
different varieties of evergreen, and one large 
tree of the regular Christmas-tree kind. 
They reached home before the children came 
from school, and locked their trees in the 
woodshed away from curious little eyes. 
Here also they worked on the stands for the 
little trees, consisting of starch and soap 
boxes with some slats nailed across the top 
to steady the trees, and which were to be 
weighted later with stones and sand. 


The Forest was Arranged in the Playroom 


HE children’s playroom was selected as 

the best place for the little Christmas 
forest; this room had been fitted up for the 
children a year before and was a source of 
never-ending delight to them and a blessing 
to the busy mother, who could always feel 
that the little ones were safe and happy when 
they were in their very own ‘‘ Topsy-Turvy 
Land,’’ as they had christened their play- 
room. It was nothing more or less than the 
large attic which ran the whole length of the 
farmhouse; it was not finished off, but the 
slanting sides and floor had been stained a 
pretty green, and numerous shelves had been 
fitted between the uprights for all the many 
collections, such as minerals, Indian arrow- 
heads, stamps, buttons, and those other 
treasures dear to children which would have 
been dreadfully in the way downstairs. In 
one corner was a sand-bin with all sorts of 
moulds hanging on nails above it; a dolls’- 
house occupied another corner, where the 
little girls passed many happy hours keeping 
house; a rocking-horse, a stable, a carpen- 
ter’s bench and a turning-lathe, with several 
small chairs and tables, were among the other 
furnishings. Tacked to the ceiling were 
several gay Japanese parasols and lanterns, 
while bright red, green and yellow rag-carpet 
rugs were scattered about the floor. The 
oom was heated by an open Franklin stove 
protected by a wire screen, and ‘‘ Turkey- 
red’’ curtains were at the windows; altogether 
a more cheerful place could not be imagined. 


How the Trees were Trimmed 


HRISTMAS EVE the children hung up 
their stockings by the sitting-room fire as 
usual and were sent off early tobed. As soon 
as the last little eye was shut the older mem- 
bers of the family set towork. They carried 
in all the small trees and the large tree from 
the woodshed, and also branches of holly; 
they cleared the toys and furniture out of the 
way and placed the small trees at intervals 
about the room, standing the large Christmas 
tree in the centre where the ceiling was high- 
est. Sand and stones were put in the boxes 
around the trees to keep them steady. The 
next thing was to cover up the boxes in which 
the trees stood. Ueavy, gray, feltlike wrap- 
ping or packing paper had been procured for 
this purpose; it was wrinkled and pressed 
imo many creases, and then fastened around 
the boxes so that the effect was very much 
like a rock out of which the trees grew; 
white flour was then sprinkled over the 
‘*rocks’’ and a little powdered mica on top, 
so that the general effect was that of spark- 
ling snow on the rocks; a little flour and mica 
were also sprinkled over the trees. 

This family had kept the Christmas-tree 
decorations from year to year and added a 
little to them each season. Among the older 
ornaments were found some wooden birds 
with gay tail-feathers, and one or two were 
perched on each of the little trees; these, with 
a few sprigs of holly berries which were tied 
here and there among the branches, were the 
only decorations used for the small trees. 
The large Christmas tree was decorated as 
usual with strings of white and red popcorn, 
strings of cranberries, tinsel, kindergarten 
paper chains, icicles, snowballs, glass balls, 
gay paper figures of fairies and animals, candy 
canes, baskets and cornucopias, and a few 
candles placed on safe branches. Thesmaller 
presents were tied by red ribbon to the lower 
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branches, while a few of the larger toys, such 
as a woolly lamb for baby, a doll’s high- 
chair, and a new train of cars, were grouped 
about the large rock out of which the 
Christmas tree grew. At one side of the tree 
stood the Christmas hamper which this fam- 
ily invariably had every year; it was filled 
with all the paper parcels which had been ar- 
riving by mail and express for some days 
past, from distant friends and relatives; the 
hamper also contained the “‘ joke presents ’’ 
which the members of the family annually 
made to each other, and which were usually 
done up in layer after layer of wrapping- 
paper with the names of the giver and the one 
to receive the present marked on the out- 
side. The lid of the hamper was closed and 
a figure of Santa Claus stood on top bearing 
in his arms a sprig of holly. 

Some bunches of holly were tacked to the 
green rafters and over the door, a large pail 
of water and a sponge were brought up to be 
at hand in case of fire. It was near mid- 
night when all was finished and the workers 
stopped to view their ‘‘ surprise’’; the air was 
so fragrant and the little forest so pretty that 
all felt amply repaid for their work, which 
had, after all, been fun, and they retired that 
night almost as anxious for morning to come 
as were the children themselves. 


All Joined in the Hunt for the Christmas Tree 


ARLY Christmas morning the children, 
arrayed in wrappers and slippers, scam- 
pered downstairs to look at their stockings 
and take just a peep at the tree which Santa 
Claus had never failed to leave in the 
sitting-room. As usual the stockings were 
there, and well filled, but great was the con- 
sternation when no tree was seen. ‘‘ Where 
is our tree?’’ they all shouted, but no one 
could tell, 

‘Perhaps Santa Claus thinks we are too 
big for a tree, but it isn’t like Christmas with- 
out one,’’ wailed eight-year-old Teddie. 

‘*That can’t be it, you silly,’’ argued 
Flossie, ‘‘ ’cause Baby’s only two years old, 
and she ought to have just as many years of 
Christmas trees as we have had. I think he 
was too poor to afford one this year and so 
only left our stocking-presents.’’ 

They were really much disappointed, but 
still the full stockings were a consolation, and 
after the contents were eagerly examined the 
children hurriedly dressed for breakfast. 
This was rather a trying meal for the grown 
members of the family, who found it difficult 
to evade the showers of questions as to the 
whereabouts of the’Christmas tree. At last 
papa said that pdssibly some mistake had 
been made, and after breakfast they would 
all have a Christmas-tree hunt and see if 
any trace of a tree could be found. 

After thé last mouthful had been swal- 
lowed the entire family formed in line and be- 
gan their hunt. They first went down in the 
cellar, looking about in all the dark corners, 
but no tree was there; they then searched all 
the rooms on the main floor, then went to the 
second story and carefully examined all the 
bed-chambers: still nothing could be found; 
finally they mounted the attic stairs and 
Baby Nell opened the playroom door: sucha 
delicious odor came out of the room that all 
the children pressed forward, dumb at first 
with surprise and delight. Nurse had been 
sent up while the others were hunting and 
had darkened the room and lighted the 
candles on the Christmas tree, which seemed 
fairly to blaze with light and beauty as it 
stood in the centre of the little forest. The 
children’s delight knew no bounds; tke play- 
room seemed to them a real fairyland, and 
the grown people enjoyed the children’s rap- 
tures to the fullest extent. 


The Christmas Stocking 


NOTHER family I once knew, who wished 

to vary the usual Christmas festivities a 
little, made a large white stocking three or 
four feet high. This they placed on a small 
platform which was on castors; in the centre 
of the platform was a pole wound with red 
ribbon, to which the stocking was tied, lean- 
ing against it for support. At each of the 
four corners of the platform a small pine tree 
was placed, being fitted into a hole bored in 
the platform. The latter was covered with 
green cambric sprinkled with imitation snow 
made with flour and mica, and some of this 
was also sprinkled on the little trees. Each 
tree had a few simple ornaments on it. The 
large stocking was filled with the presents, 
and sprigs of holly were sewed on the outside 
of it at frequent intervals. The father of the 
family dressed up as Santa Claus, and on 
Christmas morning the mother assembled all 
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the family in the library. 
No sooner were they seated 
than sleigh-bells were heard 
outside the door, and also 
stamping and shouting, and 


hind him 
bright red cord the 
platform on which were the 
large white stocking and the 
little trees. Santa Claus 
then made a funny speech and proceeded to 
unload the stocking. As he read off the 
name from each package taken out of the 
stocking the member of the family mentioned 
went forward and received his or her present. 


Suggestions for Christmas Pres- 
ents for Mother and Child 


AN AUNTIE asks me if I cannot tell her of 
something to give her three little nieces and 
one little nephew for Christmas. 
are all between the ages of nine and three and 
have so many toys that it seems impossible to 
find anything new for them. 


Why not make them some ‘‘ dress-up 
clothes’? Nearly all children like to ‘‘ dress 
up’’ in borrowed clothes or old things found 
up in the attic; a family of children whom I 
know were made very happy last year by such 
a present. The dresses were made of bright- 
colored cheesecloth with bands of a widely 
contrasting color stitched on for trimming; 
one especially effective costume was of yellow 
cheesecloth trimmed with light blue. Some 
of the dresses were made with trains and all 
were made with a decidedly grown-up style, 
for the greatest part of the fun was in play- 
ing ‘‘lady.’’ Some old straw hats were 
hunted up and trimmed very gayly with some 
cast-off flowers and a few fresh ones made 
out of paper; several bunches of the latter 
were put into each box to be pinned to the 
dresses when the youngsters were ready to 
start off for a ball. The small boy of the 
family had a gorgeous Zouave suit with red 
cheesecloth trousers and a blue jacket, all 
made very loose and large so that they could 
be slipped on over the ordinary house cloth- 
ing. These clothes were, of course, all sewed 
on the machine, and as they did not have to 
be carefully fitted they were not so much 
trouble to make as one would at first suppose. 
When finished, the clothing for each child was 
placed in a large pasteboard box and marked 


with the child’s name, to be given out at the | 


Christmas tree. 


GRANDMA asks for help in selecting a pres- 
ent for her little grandson, a year old. 

Get some gray or white Angora wool and 
knit him a hood and a pair of mittens to 
match, and be careful to make the mittens 
plenty long in the wrist, for if cold air creeps 
up baby’s sleeves he will soon become chilled, 
no matter how warmly he may be dressed 
otherwise. It is a good plan to tuck the coat 
sleeves inside the wrists of the mittens and 
pin them in place by means of small gold 
pins or safety-pins. 


Mrs. S, would like to know of something | 
new to give a friend who is expecting a little | 


stranger before long. 


A bathing-apron is a very essential part of 
a young mother’s outfit. The best pattern to 
select in making this apron is that recently 
invented by the superintendent of The Babies’ 
Hospital in New York. ‘ 
unique, being made large enough to reach to 
the bottom of the mother’s dress and having 


a peculiar pocket arrangement with a round | 
hole for the baby’s head to slip through; it is | 


so arranged that it is almost impossible for 


the little one to become exposed in any way | 


while he is being sponged. The material used 
is usually either flannel or outing flannel. 

A more expensive but especially useful 
present for a prospective mother is a nursery- 
chair. This isa lowchair of wood, underneath 
the seat of which are two drawers, one open- 


ing on the left-hand side, the other on the | 


right, and at different levels; the upper or 
right-hand drawer is divided into compart- 
ments which contain everything used for a 
young infant’s toilette and bath. The lower 
or left-hand drawer has two compartments for 
the clothing. As the mother sits in the chair 
giving baby his bath she has on either side 
of her close at hand every article needed. 
There is also a bowl and towel attachment, 
nickel-plated, which may be used if desired. 


Later, when not needed in the nursery, this | 


chair makes a very convenient sewing-chair. 


A FAITHFUL MOTHER asks if it is neces- 
sary to deny children all sweets and candy at 


Christmastime, as she finds it almost impos- | 


sible to do so with her little family. 


No, at this season one may allow the chil- 
dren a few sweets, but let them be well chosen 
and given at the end of a meal rather than 
between meals. A little molasses, pepper- 
mint or barley candy may be allowed, and 
sponge cake, tady-fingers, ‘ginger cookies or 
gingerbread, and a moderate amount of va- 
nilla ice cream1— made at home, if possible. 


soon the large doors were | 
thrown open by old Santa | 
Claus himself, dragging be- | 
by means of a | 
little | 


The children | 


It is convenient and | 
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A Christmas Gift \ 
for Wife or Mother 


The very heart of the home is the 
kitchen. Make the kitchen conve- 
nient, and you bring happiness to the 
housewife. The McDougall Idea is 
to lighten the work of the housewife 
and make the kitchen more attractive. 


McDougall 
Kitchen Cabinets 


reduce housework by half and effect 
striking economies in food supplies. 
A McDougall Kitchen Cabinet takes 
the place of the kitchen table, pantry 
and cupboard, and actually has a 
proper place for every article used in 
the kitchen, including food stuffs, 
kitchen utensils, table linens, china 
and glassware, keeping all of these 
articles within instant reach of the 
housewife’s hand without her taking 
a single step. 

You can purchase a McDougall 
Kitchen Cabinet with the privilege of 


30 Days’ Trial in Your Own Home 

That is how we prove the truth 

about McDougall Kitchen Cabinets. 
Ask Your Dealer To Show You The 


McDougall Kitchen Cabinets 


and see how attractive you can make you: 
kitchen with one of them. 

Look for the name-plate, ‘McDougall, 
Indianapolis.” Itisthe maker’s guaranty of 
quality; your protection against imitations. 


G. P. McDougall & Son 
502 Terminal Bldg., Indianapolis, “Vf 
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Christmas Giving 


By 


HEN I was a girl I re- 
member having vague 
longings to help some 


one less fortunate than myself, 
but I never knew just exactly 
how to go about it. Last year, 
when the warm responses came 
in so thick and fast to the little 
suggestions that were made in 
the Christmas Hospital article, I was carried 
back to my girlhood dream, and it seems to 
me that many nowaday girls will be interested 
this year to know just how they can solve the 
problem of discriminate giving. Many, many 
hearts are warm and eager to help others, but 
they do not know just how to do it in the 
sweetest way. Let me tell you a few of my 
own experiences from the varied life of a 
physician in New York. 

One day at the hospital, just as I was put- 
ting on my hat to go down to my Office, a 
patient came in late for 
treatment. We are sup- 
posed to urge promptness 
upon the patients, so I 
must confess that I spoke 
about her apparent care- 
lessness with some vigor. 

In the midst of my ha- 
rangue I heard a little 
choke, and looking up I 
saw the poor woman almost 
in tears. She did not re- 
sent what I said at all, but 
she simply tried to explain 
the situation by saying : 

‘I am very sorry, Doc- 
tor, Iam late, but you see 
I was out washing all the morning, and I 
hurried home to take a bath before I came 
down here, and I live ’way up in Harlem, 
and I couldn’t get down any sooner. I am 
very sorry.’’ 





“ Many Hearts 
are Eager to 
Help Others” 


SHALL not try to tell you how I felt just 

then, but suffice it to say that it attracted 
my attention to the woman, for she could not 
have touched me more deeply than by telling 
me that she had taken pains to prepare herself 
for the hospital examination. 

Thus one step led to another, and we are 
now warm friends. I learned a great deal 
about her life. She was one of the very poor 
who are too self-respecting ever to ask aid of 
any kind. Her husband was a motorman, 
who for seventeen years had been out on the 
front of his car, starting to work every morn- 
ing before dawn. He had become very much 
crippled from rheumatism, so tinat he had not 
been able to work for quite a long time or 
to bring in anything for the support of his 
family. 

I tried to interest one of my friends of the 
leisure class in this family, but she had a 
feeling that there might be some fraud to be 
considered, and so she had me make special 
inquiries through the physician who attended 
the husband, in order to find out whether or 
not there was any ‘‘ fake’’ about the chronic 
rheumatism. 


NE of our elevator-men at the hospital, I 
happened to know, was a friend of the 
motorman, and I asked him what his opinion 
was. Hegave measteady look, while he said: 
‘* Does it seem strange to you, Doctor, that 
a man who has been out in all weathers for 
seventeen years, half the 
night and part of the day, 
unprotected, should by this 
time have chronic rheuma- 
tism? Does it seem very 
strange?’’ 

The answer was satisfac- 
tory to me, and I made no 
more inquiries, for I did not 
consider them necessary. 

I learned that besides this 
helpless husband my friend 
had five children in her 
family. The oldest child 
was a ‘‘ good boy,’’ but he 
was what an old seamstress 
of ours used to call ‘‘ do- 
less’’; he: went from pillar 
to post, and at the time I met 
his mother he was earning 
two dollars and twenty cents 
a week as anerrand-boy. As 
he lived in Harlem, of course 
he had to ride back and forth; this made 
sixty cents a week, and left him but one dol- 
lar and sixty cents. That really was not 
very much help with rents and food so high, 
not to mention clothing for seven people. 

The oldest girl wasinschool; the youngest 
boy was a little chap, while the other girl was 
an epileptic, about ten years old. The 
mother was almost distracted with the care of 
this child, for it was very difficult to leave 
her, as she had to do, when she went out to 
her work. 






“Two of My Friends are in a 
Home for Old People” 
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The fifth child, by-the-way, was a foundling 
which the mother had taken in order to have 
the benefit of the allowance which she received 


for his care. This was ten dollars a month, 
and helped greatly with the rent. 


FTER much effort a plan succeeded to get 
the epileptic child into a city institution. 
We felt very happy about this because it was 
such a relief to the poor mother, if even for a 
short time only. But she came to me one day 
in distress and said that she could not leave 
the little girl there any longer because she 
was classed and placed with the ‘‘ depraved 
idiots,’’ and she told me later that after the 
child came home she talked of things her 
mother had never dreamed of. It was there- 
fore impossible to leave Mamie there in that 
haven(!). 
I understand things are different now. 
This was several years ago. 


NE afternoon in the late winter I looked 

up from my desk and saw my friend 

entering the door. As I held out my hand 

I saw that she had a strained expression 

in her face, but I merely said: 

** Good-afternoon, Mrs. R : 
How are you today?’’ 

But she made a curious motion 
with her hands and said: 

‘*T can’t shake hands with you 
today; mine are too black from 
my morning’s work.’’ 

I looked at her, wondering 
what could be the matter, when 
she said: 

‘* Mamie was burned 
to death this morning.”’ 

Horrified, I made her 
sit down, for she was 
gasping for breath, and 
then she told me all 
aboutit. She had come 
down to see the under- 
taker, who was not far 
away, and then, as she 
said, she had comeinto Those Children 
see me, just to get & Were to See 
little sympathy. Me” 





“How Glad 


HE said after breakfast that morning 

it came over her how easy it was to do 
anything else but go to church, and she 
said to herself, ‘‘ I can go to church if I only 
try, for Mamie never gets up until eleven 
o’clock.’’ 

On her return she looked up at the windows 
of her floor and seeing the curtains raised 
thought that Mamie must be up. But when 
she opened her door what a sight met her 
eyes! There was the poor little unfortunate, 
as the mother said, ‘‘ actually roasted alive.’’ 
The child had conceived the idea, after her 
mother went out, of getting up and washing 
the dishes, to ‘‘help.’? She had been cau- 
tioned again and again never to light the 
gasoline-stove alone, but in spite of all the 

warnings she tried to light it herself. The 

floor was covered with oilcloth and had 

not caught fire, although there were 
bits of charred clothing here 
and there. The ambulance 
was sent for and the child was 
hurried away to the hospital. 


HAVE told you this story 

just to show you how, if you 
keep your eyes open and your 
hearts ready, the opportunities 
for doing personal good will 
come to you on every side. 

I know of no class better 
able than physicians to tell you 
just the right people to help, 
for they know the ‘true in- 
wardness”’ of each life. They 
also become very expert in 
character reading, and it isn’t 
often that shamming can de- 
ceive them. Any girl or any 
club of girls could do a beautiful work by 
a systematic receiving and distributing of 
clothing that has been worn. Think of the 
good that would be done if each girl who reads 
this should make an effort to speak to people 
whom she knows have clothing which they 
are not going to wear again, and who would 
take enough interest to find out just where 
she could place it intelligently. 

Then, too, a worth-while work can be done 
by having a fund —I know of one that started 
with five dollars—on which you can draw for 


Katharine Richardson Wireman 










that is Worth While 


Drawings by 


for invalids, or any other 
emergency that may come 
under your notice through 
the help of your physician 
friends. It isn’t the writing 
of a check merely, or the 
giving of a lump sum, that 


does the most good in this | 


world. It isthe personal element that warms 
the hearts of the unfortunate. When you are 
trying to help people don’t feel that you are 
really quite virtuous in expending this effort, 
and don’t distribute your bounty leaning 
down from a mental platform. Stand down 


on a level with them as your friends, and | 
shake hands with them just as you do with | 


those of your own circle. 


OT long ago a New York society woman 
invited a little East Side girl to take 
dinner at her home. She felt that it would 
be of advantage to the child if she could see 
the ‘‘ other side of life.’’ 

A few minutes after they were all seated 
at the table the little girl looked up with a 
smile and said: 

‘*Mrs,. Seymour, what is your husband’s 
business?’’ 

Her hostess, with a surprised look, an- 
swered: 

‘* Why, my dear, he is a lawyer.’’ 

‘€Oh,’’ went on little Mary; ‘‘ is he able to 
support all your family?’’ 

‘Why, yes, child,’’ returned the hostess, 
beginning to look severe. 

The next time the general con- 
versation lagged the little voice 
piped up again: 

‘How many children have 
you, Mrs. Seymour?’’ 

‘* Five, Mary.”’ 

‘Well, are they all working?”’ 

This was too much for her 
hostess, who said: 

‘Little girl, do you realize 
what rude questions you are ask- 
ing? Why do you do so?”’ 

The child looked hurt and her 
eyes grew big as she said: 

‘*Why, mamma told me when 
I came here to take dinner with 
you today that I must be sure to 
act like a lady; and that’s what 
the ladies do when they come to 


' 


our house! 


Pg hbee- friend of mine is a 
laundress. She has a very 
sweet, intelligent face, but, oh, 
how hard she has to work to make both ends 
meet! By accident one day I discovered that 
she had been supporting for years a helpless 
paralytic brother. 

She said that she had never been helped 
before because people in general have the 
conviction that one who asks for help is a 
beggar, while she who does not ask does not 
need help. She told me, too, that many a 


| 
medicines, wholesome food | 











Saturday night found her without all of the | 
pittance which was due her at the end of the | 


week because the mistress did not happen to 
have the right ‘‘ change’’! 


LADY told me lately of going last Christ- 
mas to an Orphans’ Home and taking 
some toys with her for the little ones. 

‘*You know, Doctor, those little things 
over there, although they have plenty to eat, 
have no Christmas presents at all, because 
most of them have no relatives; and you 
have no idea how far a dollar will go. You 
should have seen how glad those children 
were to see me,”’ 

You have no idea, until you try it, how 
much good you can do through people who 
know how to accomplish it, by sending children 
away from home for a little outing. This is 
not nearly so hard as it seems. One’s heart 
aches many times to see the enormous sums 
of money that are spent in this country on 
things instead of people. 


WO more of my friends who always look 
forward to at least a card at Christmas and 
Eastertime are in a Home for Old People. 
One is blind and the otherislame. It would 
make you cry to read the grateful littie note 
written by the lame one after any slight atten- 
tion that one may pay them. 
In all the brightness of your own lives you 
cannot realize the perfect joy it is to these 
poor, isolated souls to think that, after aii 


their own are dead and gone, there is still one | 


person out in the big world who remembers 
them at Christmas. 


NOTE — Next month (January) Doctor Walker will con- 


tinue her “ Pretty Girl Papers,” first taking up the hair: | 
how to care for it, what kind of a shampoo to use, the | 


way to give scalp massage, etc. She is always glad to 
answer questions — either in The Journal, or by mail if a 
stamped addressed envelope is inclosed. 
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“ es Put 10 to 20 
Drops of 





For the Mouth and Teeth 


in a little water. Use part of 
this diluted liquid on your 
tooth brush in the regular way, 


Bhjoy a 
Thy-ca-lol Mouth Bath 


with the rest. Thy-ca-lol pre- 
serves the fmtural beauty of the 
teeth. Th elicious taste, the 
fragrance, and above all, the 
delightful tingle of absolute 
cleanliness which Thy-ca-lol 
leaves in the mouth for hours, 
will prove ew found pleasure. 


We senda Bottle Free 
to Make the Test 


If you Wave never used 
Thy-ca-lol—if you have been 
using only the ordinary, watery 
antiseptics, pastes, powders and 
soapy dentifrices—you will 






greatly appgeciate the novel de- 
light of a T@B-ca-lol Mouth Bath, 
You don’t@ave to think of the 


wonders it is working in the way 

of destroying the germs of decay, 

how it cleanses every crack and 

crevice where food particles fer. 

ment—of @eodorizing and puri- 

fying. It’'@#puch a treat to use 
Thy-ca-lol that you'll want it 
merely for the pleasant feeling 
it leaves. Yet, it cleanses every 
part of your mouth and teeth as 
no other antiseptic will do, for 
Thy-clo fh the only true anti- 
septic mad® exclusively for the 
mouth and teeth. 


Let us send you a 
generous Free sam- 
ple tle, and our 
book “$n the care of 
the mouth and teeth. 


The sample will introduce to 
you a new delight in cleanly 


living. 
If your bpatee does not keep 
Thy-ca-lol,“msist that he get it. 


He can. If you insist, he will. 


Price 25 cents (traveller’s size); 50 cents 
(regular size); $1.00 (household size, three 
in the 50 cent size). Either 
upon receipt of price, if your 
upply you. 


times as much 
size sent prep 
druggist will nay 
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Elwin ' have never mood 
Thy-ca-lol. Please 
Laboratory send mea free sample 
120 Main St ;, a to try and your 
Poughkeepsie — 


Name 


(Mr., Al rMi 
Address 
Dealer's name 
Address 
Dealer DOES sell Thy-ca-lol now. 


DOES NOT 
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MOST beau- 
tiful, joyful 
world is 


this of ours, but 
there are times 
when the light is 
blotted out, when 
there is neither sun 
nor star that we can 
see, and then the 
joy-bells cease to 
ring, and the beauty 
is forgotten. On 
the reefs of sorrow, 
jagged and sharp, it is hard to seule that 
there are still tranquillity, ease and gayety, 
light laughter and household. mirth on the 
earth. Others go past the one who sits heart- 
broken amid the ruins of happiness and their 
world is untouched, but to her their zest of 
pleasure seems a mockery. Especially in the 
red-letter days, the household anniversaries 
and the great holidays, the emphasis of con- 
trast is, so to speak, underscored. Against 
the brilliant background of Christmas, with 
its songs, its twinkling tapers, its delight of 
children, and its universal good-fellowship, 
the desolation of bereavement stands out in 
harsh relief. 


DRAWN BY MARY FRATZ 


EW of us escape the moulding touch of 

sorrow. Sooner or later we suffer from 
financial anxiety, or through the mistakes and 
troubles of those dear to us, or by the shadow 
of death that falls across our threshold. 
Among those who read this are some who have 
experienced reverses of fortune, have had to 
mortgage the old acres, or abandon the old 
home. Some weep over a son gone astray. 
Some grieve because reason, that lamp of the 
soul, has been quenched in child or kinsman. 
Death wears the purple, and enters the home 
like a king. Not so disgrace. Among the 
sorrowing there are those who cannot tell 
their sorrow. They 
must hide it irom curi- 
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by the latter work, when the woman who 
invented the bit of drollery did it with the 
pang of an unhealed sorrow still quivering 
in her heart. 

The sooner, my dear troubled friend, you 
step forward in the old path, lonelier, sadder, 
but brave and strong as your loved in Heaven 
long to see you, the sooner you will receive 
the balm of a deep and wholesome comfort in 
your soul. 


HE question of wearing mourning is one 

to be settled by the individual. Of late 
there has been a modification of the rigor of 
the mourner’s garb, and a growing independ- 
ence has made it possible for a woman to 
continue wearing her usual apparel without 
seeming singular or eccentric. One should 
aim to wear the best if one adopts the 
mourner’s garb, It is often sufficient to lay 


HEN our loved 

one is laid 
away under the 
daisies or the snow- 
flakes we cast about 
how best to keep 
that precious mem- 
ory green. We 
cannot endure the 
thought that a day 
shall ever dawn 
when the grave 
shall be neglected, 
and it is of the very 
essence of affliction that we spend money 
lavishly, perhaps beyond our means, that our 
plot in the cemetery shall be beautified and a 


fitting monument erected on the spot where | 


the sacred dust reposes. But no shaft of pol- 
ished granite, no marble stone, can ever be 


more than a cold reminder of the fact that | 
some one who was here a little while ago is | 


now away. 
I firmly believe, and as the Christian Church 
invincibly holds and the Bible plainly teaches, 
alive, more alive than ever, and free from the 
limitations of the flesh and supiemely happy, 


And if away, dear friend, and as | 


why pile a stately mass of masonry over | 


the grave? Why not be contented with a 
simple stone containing the mame, the date, 


and some sweet legendary word or sentence | 


carrying with it a message of hope and trust 
to the living? This need not be the only 
monument. 


HOLD it as an immensely finer thing to 
set in motion some train of beneficence, so 
that in the world of the poor and the struggling 
the dear name may evoke blessings. Thus, 
parents who have parted with a sweet child 
may endow for her sake a bed in a Children’s 
Hospital, or may support such a bed by an 
annual contribution. A scholarship in an 
institution of learning is another beautiful 
and noble way of erect- 

ing a monument to a 





ous eyes. 


HERE comes in 

the blessedness? 
Why, just here: ‘‘ The 
rainfall follows the 
plow.’’ We learn sym- 
pathy in the school of 
suffering. We can feel 
for others when we have 
ourselves felt the sur- 
geon’s knife. We grow 
tolerant, broad-minded, 
tender and compassion- 
ate when we have 
weathered the storm of 
a great sorrow and come 
out on the other side. 
He who came to Beth- 
lehem has been with us 
in the darkness and 
whispered Divine com- 
fort. ‘‘Be of good 
cheer,’’ He says. ‘‘It is 
I, hereinthetempest:.be 
not afraid.’’ You must 
know what longing is if 
you would help another 
toendureitsstrain. The 
first onset of grief is 
overwhelming. It car- 
ries all before it like a 
mountain stream at 
flood. It removes our 
landmarks, destroys our 
gardens, breaks down 
our defenses. We luse 
the sense of perma- 
nence, of possession, in 
the day when the one we 
love best is snatched out 
of our sight. We 
thought ourselves rich. 
Lo! we are bankrupt. 


grief, 


ERCIFULLY the 

common needs and 
common cares press 
upon the household, 
whatever interruption 
may have interfered with 
its usual routine. Meals 
must be prepared and 
served though bread 
tastes like ashes in the 
mouth. Men can afford 





not whither thep went. 


hast promised rest. 


not understand. 
even Death itself. 


For Such as Are tn Sorrow 


A Christmas Prayer 
Bp George Hovges, D.D. 


Father of mercies and Gov of all comfort, behold how we sit 
solitarp in the midst of gladness. 

the feast with merrp hearts, Chou seest how our souls are filled with 
Bless us also, @ our Father, with a Christmas blessing. 


yy: remember, Lord, the shepherds, how thep watched. their 
florks in the chill night under the black skp. 

open Heaven’s gate; Chou vidst send a multitude of angels, shining 
and singing round about them, with messages of peace. 
now, ® father, our most bitter Darkness; speak to our souls. 


yy: remember, Lord, the strangers, how thep came on their long 
journey, friendless and bewildered, out of the wap, knowing 
Thou vivst shine upon them with the star of 
wonder, setting them in the right path, giving them great jop, and 
bringing them into the presence of the Ring. We, too, ® Father, have 
lost our wap, Guide us, we pray Chee; show us Chp star of hope. 


yy remember, Lord, the stable at Bethlehem, how the haly mother 
came there verp weary, in Distress and pain, finding a forlorn 
longing. Chou vivet glorifp the place. 
into jop, and Darkness into light eternal. Bisit, @ Father, our poverty 
of soul, our weariness and weakness ; © visit us with hp salvation. 


hou Chpself vinet come, @ Lord, as on this vap, to live our 
life; belp us now to live it, when it is verp hard. Chou hast borne 

our sicknesses and carried our sorrows; we are heap laden, and Thou 
Lift us up, bless us with courage, strengthen 
our faith. We are in tribulation, Lord, in a world which we can- 
Hut Thou vost understans; Chou hast overcome 
Teach us, W Lorv, the lesson of Chp consola- 
tion; grant us Chp peace; help us to enter into the Christmas jap. 


While our neighbors keep 


Thou dvivst 


Thou divst change sorrow 


dear one gone. 


F PEOPLE have 

wealth they may 
found a university, or 
build a gymnasium, or 
furnish a room ina hos- 
pital, where some suf- 
ferer may be made com- 
fortable. If they cannot 
do this they may, in- 
stead, take up the work 
their dear one laid down 
and carry it on for her. 
A saintly woman may 
send Christmas gifts 
to an orphanage when 
her own child is gone. 

Whether or not we are 
willing to accept it, the 
truth remains that time 
, soothes every sorrow. 
Lighten We lose, after a while, 
grief—the fountain of 
our tears is exhausted; 
we cannot continue to 
mourn. Thisargues no 
lack of feeling on our 
part; it is simply the 


make her waste places 
once more blossom as 
the rose. 


NY one of us could 
send our son or 
daughter, were it for the 
child’s advantage, to the 
very ends of the earth, 
knowing that for a long 
term of years there 
could be no meeting 
again, no sound of the 
voice, no smile of the 
face. Absence and sep- 
aration of this kind are 
constantly and cheer- 
fully undergone by 
those who send the child 
to school, by the soldier, 
the explorer, the mer- 
chant, the missionary. 
God tenderly stoops 








but a short respite from 

business though they 

have wept at the grave of child or wife. 
Women must assume the house management 
though they no longer have any heart for what 
is ordinarily their pride. And herein is shown 
the wisdom and kindness of our Father, who 
knows that we gain nothing by dwelling on 
the dark side of.our trial, and who leads us 
by the homely hand of our accustomed duties 
into a wider realm of self-forgetfulness and 
peace. The woman whose wealth is so large 
that she can indulge herself in morbid grief 
is less enviably situated than her sister 
woman who must bestir herself in the time of 
sorrow, who has little ones to support, and 
who must somehow keep the pot boiling: 
take in washing, or go out sewing, or paint a 
picture, or write a jest for the newspaper. 
Ihave known the wolf kept from the door 


aside bright colors and confine one’s dress 
to black fabrics for a time, and this is in har- 
mony with one’s feelings of propriety. 


OR the sake of the young, to whom sorrow 

is unnatural, older people should take care 
not to make the world too dolorous, and not 
to enfold the home in too chill a gloom. 
Common-sense and good taste are satisfied 
by a moderately deep mourning dress, worn 
for a limited period, as a shelter and protec- 
tion and a safeguard against comments and 
inquiries which sometimes wound those who 
have assumed no external badge of grief. 
Mourning also is in itself its wearer’s excuse 
for absence from scenes of social gayety, for 
which she has at present no wish, and which 
would only accentuate her mood of sadness. 


down and calls from the 
household group a dear 
one to go to His school 
in the upper room which we call Heaven. He 
sends His tenderest angel to be that child’s 
convoy. He does not tell us when, but He 
promises in His own good time to take us 
where our darling has gone. We need have 
no fear, for the Lord Himself went over the 
way first, and we shall surely tread it safely. 
It may be a very little while—a week, a 
month, a year—before the messenger shall 
come for us, and the period of absence be over. 

The seasons run their ceaseless round and 
winter only breaks the road for spring. 
Though you do not join the Christmas songs 
this year, another year will bring you some 
new hope, some new joy. Suffering is tran- 
sient. Love is always repairing loss. 


*“God’s in His Heaven; 
All’s right with the world.” 


our capacity for intense | 


effort of Nature to re- | 
trieve her losses and to | 
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ANITA 


ANA) Wall 


Covering” 


Wise Housekeepers 
Found Fall Cleaning Easy 


Their walls were 


covered with Sanitas 


TREY didn’t have to hide stains and 

faded spots on their walls nor endure 
the inconvenience and expense of putting 
on new wallpaper. 

They simply wifed off Sanitas, and 
found it as brightly attractive after a 
year’s service as the day it was put on. 

Sanitas can’t stain and it can’t fade, it 
can’t peel and it can’t crack. It doesn’t 
catch quantities of dust like wallpaper, 
and what little it does catch comes off 
instantly with a damp cloth. 

Sanitas is as easy to clean as tile, and 
as handsome as the best wallpaper. 
You’d choose it as quickly for its beauty 
as for its cleanliness. Yet it is inexpen- 
sive, waterproof, greaseproof, vermin- 
proof and mothproof. 

Can you get it too soon? 











Sanitas is printed in non-fading 
oil colors upon a cloth foundation, 
and is hung like wallpaper. The 
Sanitas trademark is on the back 
or selvage. Take no substitute. 
Send for name of local dealer and 
colored booklet illustrating some 
of the handsome color effects ob- 
tained with Sanitas. 


STANDARD TABLE OIL CLOTH CO. 
318 Broadway, New York City 








4 Burn “ Meritas”’ Into 
Your Memory! 


im Get a table oilcloth which is 
Guaranteed crack proof, per- 
= manent in design, and unusu- 
ally durable, at the 
Same Price as 
Unguarantesd Makes |! 


For samples and valuable sug- 
gestions for new uses of 
“ Meritas “ in the home address 


Standard Table Oil Cloth Co. 


318 Broadway, New York 


HIGGINS 8SEITER 


Fine China,Rich Cut Glass 




























HOUSANDS of 
ting women 
all over the country know 
that to “* buy china and cut 
glass right ’ and to pay “ 4% 
less than elsewhere *’ they must 
either come to us or let our 
beautiful catalogue come 
to them. Contains over 1,000 
illustrations, many of them col- 
ored. Sent, postage paid, on 
request. Ask for Cat. G. 
West 21st and 
West 22d Streets 
Near Sixth Ave. 
New York 











— PUSH-PINS 


AP 82( ve hanging up CALENDARS, 
postaees, Capertee, posters, 4 


match- ad 1eTs, gy me A se and innu- 
merable other things without disfiguring wood or 
plaster walls as dotacks. No hammer needed: YOU | 
PUSH THEM IN WITH YOUR FINGERS. 
Made of STEEL and polished GLASS ; strong and 
ornamental. Can be used over and over. Sold 
at stationery, house-furnishing, notion and ~~ . 

supply stores, or mailed 4 ~~ for 10c 


packet of iy doz., box of ped No. 
(L2.*\\ doz. No. 1 or No. 2 like cuts. 
> +) Moore Push-Pin Co., 1608. 11th St., Phila..Pa. e 
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DRAWN BY CLARA E. PECK 


T IS almost impossible to estimate 
at all justly the number of 
| homeless, needy and friendless 
children in the United States, 
because there are so many of 
them who are dependent upon 
the community for their lives. Such a state- 
ment seems hard to believe, but it is appallingly 
true, and it makes one’s heart ache to know it. 
Do you want to make Christmas— ‘‘ merry,’’ 
shall we say? no; just comfortable, for even 
one of these little ones? Somebody has to keep 
their little bodies and souls together, and on 
this page you will see how some of them —only 
some of them—are being taken care of. Will 
youhelp? Some of these children may be 
practically next door to you; others miles away, 
and while deeds of love should begin at home, 
let us have them go abroad this Christmastime. 
You may not feel the thrill that goes through a 
little fellow who gets a néw cap or a pair of 
shoes that are whole, but if into the current of 
some little life you cast a bit of happiness its 
ripple will come back to you. You can help 
provide for the welfare of these children by 
responding to any one of these requests. The 
officers of the societies named will be grateful 
to you on behalf of the unfortunate children. 


A Need of the Children’s Aid Societies 


HESE societies appeal to the kind-hearted 
readers of THE JOURNAL to help them 
make Christmas happy for the thousands of 
poor orphans and unbefriended children under 
their care. They do not believe in housing chil- 
dren in institutions, but seek to provide for them 
places in family homes, especially in farming 
districts, and vast numbers of them whom they 
have so placed and watched over are now re- 
spected men and women in positions of honor 
and trust. The Children’s Aid Societies are 
in operation in the large cities, each independ- 
ent, but doing similar work. The number of 
homeless children cared for by them in one 
year throughout the United States was 11,700. 
The New York Society has established inthat 
city temporary shelters and training schools, 
and a farm school in the country, to receive 
and train orphan and deserted children until 
family homes can be foundforthem. Lodging- 
houses have been built for the older boys and 
girls who cannot be placed in families, where 
they may pay their way from their earnings, 
and last year 5173 boys and girls were sheltered 
inthese homes. Many of them are out of work, 

















Friendless Children at a Farm Home 


and all of them, and the children cared for by 
the other societies, need warm clothing — shoes, 
stockings, underclothes, suits, overcoats, caps 
and mittens. Shirts, collars and neckties are 
helpful in bettering their appearance when 
seeking employment. 

These agencies are dependent upon the con- 
tributions of the benevolent, and in the confi- 
dent belief that there is no cause so worthy 
we make this Christmas appeal. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Christmas for the Bomeless Children 


A Plea for 60,000 Friendless Children in the United States 


Help for Abused Little Ones 
HIRTY years ago station-houses and rural 
‘lock-ups’’ were the only places for the 

temporary detention of child offenders and 


homeless or abused little ones. Not a bed, not 
a blanket, nor a mouthful of food was offered, 
except by the chance charity of some warm- 
hearted policemen. Today, as a result of the 
labors of the Societies for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children in the large cities of the 
United States, warm, healthful and cheerful 

















The Homeless Boy 


dormitories in buildings set apart for that pur- 
pose afford temporary shelter for the little ones 
who have sinned or have been sinned against, 
while the medical needs of these neglected 
children are administered to by experienced 
physicians and trained nurses. These juvenile 
charges are fed, clothed and tenderly cared for 
until their future custody can be judicially 
determined. 

Last year the society in New York City alone 
received and fed, at its own expense, 7301 
children, foreach of whom, but for the society’s 
intervention, there would have been no place 
except the jail. In a single year the societies 
throughout the United States have cared for 
fully 50,000 homeless and abused children. 

Think what it means to reclothe nearly all of 
these children, and what quantities of clothing 
it takes when eighty per cent. of them are re- 
ceived in such condition that they have to be 
furnished with entire outfits. The demand for 
clothing (not necessarily new) for children of 
both sexes, under the age of sixteen years, is 
becoming greater as the work increases. This 
is the way you can help us. Contributions of 
this sort are needed all the time. 

Do not forget these little unfortunates when 
your generous impulses seek a worthy purpose 
this Christmastime. 

JOHN D. LINDsay, 
President of the New York Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 


Articles of clothing may be sent to the 


Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
43 Mount Vernon Street, Boston. 
20 Market Square, Providence, Rhode Island. 
105 Schemerhorn Street, Brooklyn, New York, 
415 South Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 
165 Elks Place, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
1095 Market Street, San Francisco. 
636 West Franklin Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 
62 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 
14 Larned Building, Syracuse, New York. 
Mohawk and Hudson River Humane Society, Humane Build- 
ing, Albany, New York. 
Illinois Humane Society, 560 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





Will You be a Friend to These? 


OME 2000 children who would otherwise 
be friendless or in dire need of even the 


necessities of life are being supported by the | 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the | \ 


Methodist Episcopal Church, in its fifty Homes 
and schools. We should like each boy and girl 
to have a share in the Christmas gladness, but 
as all the Homes cannot be namedit seems wisest 
to select, that they may be benefited by this ap- 
peal, four that can be classed especially as 
Homes for the Homeless, and any gifts sent by 
mail or prepaid express to one or more of the 
Homes mentioned below will be very welcome. 

We are training the boys and girls to grow 
up to be neat, refined, good and self-supporting 
men and women. To this end many of the 
smaller articles of clothing would be a great 
help. The feet of the children require a great 
many stockings; these boys and girls ought to 
be supplied with handkerchiefs (and these girls 
like hair-ribbons, pretty ones, too, as well as 
other girls); and in the bitter cold of winter 
warm mittens or gloves are acomfort. There is 
an individuality about these things that will 
delight a child who is fortunate enough to get 
one of them for his or her own use. 

Who will help us teach the children that 
Christmas means loving and giving in token of 
the perfect ‘‘ Gift ’’? 

DELIA L. ‘WILLIAMS, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
The list of Homes where articles may be sent is: 
Mothers’ Jewels Home, York, Nebraska. 
Cunningham Orphanage, Urbana, Illinois. 
Elizabeth A. Bradley Home, Holton, Pennsylvania. 
(These three for boys and girls of all ages. ) 

Watts de Peyster Home, Tivoli, New York. 

(For girls from four to eighteen. ) 


A Simple Want—Towels 


HE fields in which mission work for the sav- 

ing of children is carried on by the Woman’s 
Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church are among the Indians, the Mexicans 
and the Mountaineers. In these schools the 

head, the hand 
) and the heart of 
each child are 
trained. Girls 
from the hogans 
of the Navajos, 
the mountain 
cabins of the 
South and the 
adobe huts of 
the Mexicans 
are taught to 
cook, sew and 
read. The 
boys, in addi- 
tion to the rudi- 
ments of an 
education, are 
taught the dig- 
nity of labor, and as the religious element is 

















Cared for by the New York 
Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children 


inculcated in their lives they become good | 


American citizens. 


While about one-fourth of the 3000 chil- | 
dren in these schools would be homeless with- | 


out these refuges the remaining three-fourths 
come from homes marked by the deepest 
poverty. 
these twenty-three boarding-schools? There 
is one that the readers of THE JOURNAL can 
supply, and that is towels, either plain linen 
crash by the yard, or plain huck towels, 
bleached or unbleached. A great many are 
needed for so many children, and such a gift 
would mean a great help to these schools in 
enabling them to teach the children right ways 
of living, and letting them feel the respect for 


themselves that comes with cleanliness | 


in person and surroundings. 





C. LoRING BRACE, 
Secretary of the New York Children’s 
Aid Society. 


Where the clothes may be sent: 


Children’s Aid Society, 
105 East Twenty-second Street, New York. 
61 Poplar Street, Brooklyn. 
312 South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia. 
43 Charity Building, Boston. 
Dispensary Building, Pittsburg. 
Children’s Home and Aid Society, 
79 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Boys’ and Girls’ Aid Society, 








named, and will be distributed among the 
schools of that particular field. 
ELLA A. BOOLE, 


Where to send the towels: 


For the Mountaineers : 
Home 
Carolina. 

For the Indians: 








Grove and Baker Streets, San Francisco. 
East Twenty-ninth and Irving Streets, 
Portland, Oregon. 


Baby Waifs in a Shelter of the New York 
Children’s Aid Society 


Oklahoma, 
For the Mexicans : 
Allison School, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


Do you want to supply a need of | 


The towels can be sent by mail or ex- | 
press prepaid to any one of the points | 


Secretary. 


Industrial School, Asheville, North | 


Mary Gregory Memorial School, Anadarko, | 


‘ 
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illette 
Safety Razor 
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\ What Every 


_ 


\ / 


z Man Wants 


A unique and practical device made 
for the comfort of men who shave. Its 
friends are .legion and its success is 
phenomenal. Hundreds of thousands 
in use. It's a real pleasure to give a 
Gillette to a friend who shaves, for his 
pleasure and comfort will be like the 
Gillette itself — everlasting. 
STANDARD SET 
Triple Silver Plated Holder 
SPECIAL SET 
Quadruple Gold Plated Holder 
In Velvet-Lined Cases 
Either one of the above makes an 


Ideal Holiday Gift 


Each Razor Set has 12 thin, flexible, highly 
tempered, and keen double-edged blades. 
These blades are sharpened and ground by a 
secret process. 
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Exact size of a Gillette blade 


12 New Double- $1 00 
Edged Blades, - 
*24 Sharp Edges. Each Blade giving from 
20 to 40 Smooth and Delightful Shaves. 


No Honing —No Stropping 


Ask your dealer for the “‘ Gillette.” Accept 
no substitute. He can procure it for you. 
WARNING! The Gillette Patent No. 
775,134 covers all razors having a thin de- 
tachable blade requiring means for holding and 
stiffening, but not requiring stropping or honing 
by the user. Beware of infringements. 
Write to-day for o1 
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r interest 
ing booklet which explains 
our 30-day Free lrial Offer. 
Most dealers make this offer ; 
if yours does not, we will 


GILLETTE SALES CO. 


1121 Times Bldg. 
42d Street and Broadway 
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This is how 
the Gillette 
looks in its 
handsome 
velvet-lined 


Full sized section of Gillette Safety Razor Case 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal 


The Housewife and Her Helper 


Edited by Frances A. Kellor 


General Director of the Inter-Municipal Committee on Household Research 


ORAWN BY 
HENRIETTA &, ADAMS 


The General Housework Problem 


ROM the hundreds of letters which have 
Fr resched THE JOURNAL from all parts 

of the country making inquiry about 
employment agencies it has been made clear 
that the greatest need in domestic service 
is for the general housework girl. Of these 
Jetters fully two-thirds have been requests 
for general houseworkers; of the letters re- 
ceived from helpers scarcely one was a 
request for general housework. One employ- 
ment agent writes me: ‘‘ I have on file three 
hundred requests for general houseworkers, 
which I cannot fill.””. I have placed these on 
file but refused the fees, knowing the impossi- 
bility of finding them. 


The Housewife Who Can Employ but one 
helper and the helper are striving for two 
different things: the one for a maid-of-all- 
work with long hours, lower wages than in 
other kinds of housework, and lower social 
position; for among helpers the general 
housework girl as a rule is not considered the 
equal of the cook, the waitress or the maid. 
On the other hand, the intelligent, trained 
helper is seeking to avoid such work as 
laundry, house-cleaning, etc.; she is seeking 
shorter hours and better pay, and the best 
work socially which is open to her. ‘* As 
little work as possible’’ is the demand of 
many. 

There are without doubt thousands of un- 
employed women who will sacrifice everything 
rather than do general housework, and so long 
as they can live or find work elsewhere the 
housewives cannot compel them to enter gen- 
eral housework. It is the housewives who 
must solve this problem. 

I have sent out the addresses of many 
employment agencies in response to these 
requests, but housewives must remember that 
the agency is but a clearing-house, that 
though it makes every effort to secure these 
workers, and uses every argument it pos- 
sesses to induce them to do genera) house- 
work, very often the helper comes with just 
as well-defined an idea of what she intends 
to doas the housewife has of what she wishes 
done, and the agent can only adjust these, 
but cannot change the conditions. The 
housewife and helper alone can do this, and 
the solving of this great inequality between 
the demand and the supply for general house- 
workers lies with the housewives and with 
the helpers. 


I am Appealing to Those of my readers who 
are successful in keeping general house- 
workers to write me what they are doing 
with the arrangement and amount of work, 
with the hours, free time, wages, and any 
other suggestions which enable them to keep 
their general houseworkers. And I am 
appealing to the heipers to write me why 
they will) not go into general housework and 
what they consider necessary as an induce- 
ment for them to enter it. Perhaps in this 
way the great number of housewives whio are 
eagerly seeking general houseworkers may be 
helped; for one thing is clear, housewives 
must make some inducements which will 
compare with those of other occupations, in 
order to attract helpers to this field. The 
only other alternative is to resort to methods 
which will make this general houseworker 
unnecessary, and this so vitally affects the 
home-life that many are willing to try the 
various suggestions which may be made 
by successful housewives and intelligent, sin- 
cere helpers before resorting to these other 
methods. 


Guests and Household Helpers. Some 
time ago | was discussing with some house- 
keepers the question of guests, which, perhaps, 
more often than any other one thing, inter- 
feres with the domestic harmony. One 
housekeeper suggested lessening the other 
work at this time, another the giving of extra 
compensation, or additional free time. 
Another said: ‘‘I find that my guests can 
contribute much to this harmony. When 
they have come for long stays they have often 
said good-by and thanked the maids for their 
efforts to serve them; one of my friends be- 
lieves in her guests giving them tips, though 
I do not quite like this. Last year one of my 
friends sent them some flowers and fruit which 


they appreciated very much, and another year 
a guest sent them a little Christmas present.’’ 

There are many little ways in which the 
household helper can make the stay of a guest 


in a home pleasant, and why should not some 
appreciation of this be shown? Helpers 
are always glad to see these guests come 
again, not alone because of what they will 
give, but also because they appreciate the 
friendly spirit. 


“There is More Personal Service required 
of the general housework girl than of any 
other,’’ writes one housewife. ‘‘I believe 
if we asked the general housework girl to do 
the work, and did not require so much wait- 
ing on individual members of the family, we 
should have less trouble. We do not ask our 
cook or our laundress to get our shoes, or 
bring us our sewing, and do other little things 
that we expect of general houseworkers. The 
‘ waiting-on’ has a good deal to do with girls’ 
dislike for general housework.’’ 






One Housekeeper Writes that she has been 
trving an experiment which, ‘‘ though it does 
not solve the servant problem, is very good 
economy. I have adopted the plan of mak- 
ing my cook the marketer. I made her a 
certain allowance for marketing. Then I 
made an arrangement with her that I would 
give her half of all that she could save, the 
understanding being that there was to be no 
change in the quality or amount of food. 
This arrangement has worked so well that I 
have reduced the allowance by several dollars 
a month and Sarah has not only earned extra 
money but takes a much deeper interest in 
her work. My friends say that it establishes 
an undesirable principle, paying to have 
your work well done, and then giving a 
premium. But it isn’t a premium. A cook 
is not required to do the marketing, and there 
is no specification in our agreement that she 
is to save on the cost of food; and besides, 
this is a much better arrangement than to 
have a commission divided between the cook 
and the tradesman. We are, I am afraid, too 
much inclined to think that every good quality 
our houseworkers possess is paid for by their 
wages, when it would be much better to 
recognize their ability and interest both by 
appreciation and, when possible, by some 
substantial consideration.’’ 


“Some People Think that all the trouble 
lies with untrained helpers,’’ said the director 
of a training-school. ‘‘ The housekeepers 
have a hard time, but some of my graduates 
who find homes with people who know noth- 
ing about running a house have an equally 
hard time. The best thing we ever did was 
to establish classes for young girls soon to be 
married. We have in our school now both 
employers and employees, and many of our 
trained workers go tg our trained housewives. 
If such classes for our housewives could be 
started in all of our cities, and our young 
engaged girls receive a training for a few 
months in work especially arranged for them, 
there would be less trouble over this problem 
and happier homes on the whole.’’ 


Several Housekeepers have written to me, 
telling me of homes in which men are em- 
ployed as general hotseworkers. One of 
them writes: ‘‘ Having men does away with 
the social stigma, the providing a room for 
company, extra food for guests of the em- 
ployee, aud worry when they are out in the 
evening. The chief disadvantage is that a 
woman does not like to have a man do per- 
sonal things, but to my mind a person you 
hire as a waitress, or general houseworker, or 
cook, or laundress, is not your maid also, and 
should not be asked to serve in such capacity.”’ 

Another housewife writes: ‘‘ I employ men, 
and they never presume upon good nature. 
They take orders respectfully and carry them 
out, and are not ‘ miffed’ when I tell them 
exactly what to do. When I have called the 
attention of my maids to things they have 
half-done they have been angry or have 
sulked. The men whom I have employed in 
my house do not do that.’’ 


DRAWN BY 
HENRIETTA S. ADAMS 












Some Questions I am Asked 


Man and Wife for a Farmer 


Will you kindly tell me how to obtain a man 
and his wife to work upon our farm? Itisa 
great problem getting people out here in this 
part of the country. FARMER’S WIFE. 


There is Jocated in a neighboring city not 
more than twenty-five miles from your home 
a free employment agency and also a private 
agency (addresses of which I am sending 
you), who make a specialty of finding places 
in the country. If you wish an immigrant, 
and state the nationality, I can refer you to 
the various societies, which are anxious to 
find places for their countrymen. 


Fees for Furnishing Positions 

I have been urged by some of my patrons to 
charge no fees to the employees for furnishing 
positions, What would you advise? 

EMPLOYMENT AGENT. 

I should charge some fee, no matter how 
small, reserving the privilege of not insisting 
upon it in cases where it is a real hardship. 
Employees say: ‘‘ The idea of charging poor 
girls anything.’’ The reliable agency not 
only takes their application, looks up refer- 
ences, advertises if necessary, but is held 
responsible by the employer, and also by the 
employee for a good place. This isa real serv- 
ice worthy of a recompense. The girl who 
does not pay for such a service holds it cheap, 
lacks responsibility, is not inclined to stay 
because she can get another place for nothing, 
and loses her self-respect by becoming a 
dependent. So long as the city and State 
license and regulate employment agencies 
charges should be made to both sides, though 
that for the employee should always be as 
small as possible. 


Is the Word “ Servant” Objectionable? 


Do you think substituting some other word 
for ‘‘servant’’ would help the matter ? 
INQUIRER. 


It might not in individual cases, but there | 


are some things which can be done to raise the 
standard of the whole work gradually, and 
without any direct apparent results. This is 


one of the things. There is no doubt that the | 


public hold the ‘‘servant class’’ to mean 
something else than the employee class, and 
this is the cause of much of the social stigma 
which undoubtedly prevents many from en- 
tering the work. I would suggest employee, 
household worker, maid, cook, etc., and 
where they have specialized, houseworker or 
household aid or helper. Mother’s helper 
is much used where care of children is added 


to household duties. The word servant has | 


been misused by being restricted to house- 
hold employees, and it is easier to adopt 
some other word than to alter the meaning 
of this word as used at present. 


The Giving of Tips 
Would you advise me to adopt a plan of tips 


or fees for extra services rendered by my em- | 


ployees? A. H. M. 

If the tip or fee can be put on the basis of 
pay for overtime work, rated at so much an 
hour, it would be a sound principle in har- 
mony with what exists in other industrial 
fields. But the tip or fee is often given for 
services already paid for, merely as a matter 
of custom, and is in the nature of a gift. As 
far as possible it is best to have the employee 
feel that she is really earning the extra 
amount, and that it is not an impulsive gift 
on your part. 


The Cook’s Commission 


What can I do to abolish the evil of my cook 
and butcher dividing a commission which they 
make by her agreement to pay the higher price 
which he charges? 

ANXIOUS HOUSEKEEPER. 


Since you live in New York State there is 
a law (a copy of which I am sending by 
mail), passed by the Legislature this year, 
which prevents such a division of profits. 
After a great deal of debate it was passed so 


as to apply to household employees. In | 
States where there is no such law —and I be- | 
lieve New York is the only one that has it— | 


a good plan is to offer to divide all that your 
employee will save, thus circumventing an 
avaricious marketman. 
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—Plush— 
Pillow Top 


Holiday Offer 


Send us your name at once, with 
25c. to pay cost of shipping, etc., and 
we will send you this beautiful, gen- 
uine Plush Pillow Top, printed with 
artist's sketch of Julia Marlowe, 
Maxine Elliott or Joseph Jefferson, 
ready for burning. Choice of 
old gold, tan or light green plush. 
Size, 17 x 17 inches. Same burned, 
$1.50. Only one special offer Top 
to one address. 


Pyrography Heads 
The newest idea 


Pillow Art 











Eternal 
Question 


Price, 
immensely same size 
popular and materials 
subject as above, 50c 

° + + 
Gibson’s American 


Girl 















One of Ps 

Gibson's ere 
handsomest PP ns 
heads as above, 50c 


Special Offer 


Our $2.50 “ome 
Outfit No. 97 











ia 
65 a 





For Burning on plush, wood, leather, etc. 


Includes fine Platinum Point, Cork Handle, 
Rubber gas Double-action Bulb, Metal 
0 


Union Cork, ttle, Alcohol Lamp, Two 
pieces Stamped Practice Wood and full 
directions, all in neat leatherette box. 

Ask your dealer—or we will send it 
c. 0. D. If you like it when you get it, 
then pay our special price. When cash 
accompanies order we include, FREE, 
our 48-page Pelican Instruction Handbook 
(price 25c.), the most complete pyrography 
handbook published. 


Write today for 72-page catalogue, No. L- 55, in colors, 
and 24-page supplement No. L-55, FREE, Illustrates 1500 
Gibson and other designs stamped on articles of 
plush, wood and leather; also contains full line of 
Pyrography outfits and supplies,at lowest prices 


s-wk THAYER & CHANDLER 


60-164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


| “Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World." 
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NUMBER IV 


LICE found little difficulty in working 
out the Pictorial Arithmetic examples. 
When recess was over and the teacher 

had returned she was pleased to discover 
that Alice was such a bright girl. She in- 
vited her to call the next day, when she would 
introduce her to the principal, who would be 
glad to show her about the school. 

So when Peter called for Alice the next 
morning he found her all ready. They had 
not gone far before they saw Humpty-Dumpty 
coming toward them. He was waving a 
paper in his hand and exclaiming: ‘‘ Oh, 
frabjous day! Callooh! Callay!’’ Peter 
didn’t know what he meant, for he had never 
heard about the Jabberwock, but Alice ex- 
plained to him that Humpty-Dumpty was 
quoting from the poem that she met when she 
went through the looking-glass. 

When Humpty-Dumpty reached them he 
said to Alice: | 

‘*Do you remollect my splaining what 
‘brillig’ and ‘slithy’ meant when you de- 
cited ‘ Jabberwocky ’?”’’ 

**Yes,’’ answered Alice; ‘‘ they are ‘ port- 
manteau’ words—two words squeezed 
together.’’ 

‘* Well, here’s a charade for you that’s got 
some portmanteau words.’’ And he handed 
her the following from the Charade Mill: 





“ A daresome ONE beneath the Christmas WHOLE, 
Stood waitching and defiting Fate ; 
As quift as ONE TWO from a gun upstole 
A swouth who sneized the temptious bait. 


“* Think not my recklish act a ONE,’ he cried: 
With gloy he thribbed from head to THREE; 
“* The Golden Rule I find a worthful guide, 
As I have done, now do to me.’”’ 


Alice read it through, exclaiming when she 
had finished: 

‘* Oh, the words are easy enough to under- 
stand, but I haven’t guessed the charade yet.’’ 

While she was studying it Humpty-Dumpty 
showed Peter a note he had just received from 
Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee. It read: 
‘* Yore presences reek west it two whacked a 
sum pie rat hour gray trace. Tweedle-dum 
& Tweedle-dee.’’ 

‘*T can’t make this out, can you?’’ he asked 
Peter. 

‘*No,’’ answered Peter; 
puzzle.’”’ 

At this Alice pricked her ears, and, having 
now guessed the charade, said: ‘‘ Perhaps I 
can help you.’’ Humpty-Dumpty handed 
her the note. Almost immediately she burst 
into a hearty laugh. 

‘The trouble is,’’ said Alice, ‘that you 
should hear, instead of read, this. Now, 
listen,’?’ and she read as follows: ‘‘ Your 
presence is requested to act as umpire at our 
yreat race.’’ 


‘it seems to bea 


Answers to October Puzzles 


1. Three courses over the ball 
field, without crossing 
paths, are shown in this 
diagram. There are other 
ways still. 

2. Charade: For-bid. 

3. Clock: A little later. 

4. Daisy: Personality, episto- 
lary, posterial, spoliate, 
pistole, pistol, pilot, plot, 
lot, to, O. There are sever- 
al other correct solutions. 

5. Pricemark: The key-word is IMPORTANCE, so the 
price for “‘ Catnip-tea’’ should be 47 cents. 


PRIZE WINNERS 


First Prize — Mrs. R. E. De Cou, Arizona 
Second Prize — Mary H. Green, Illinois 
Third Prize — Mrs. Isaac Bonner, Quebec 


Other Prizes.— Mrs. W. Barker, Ontario; Kate Green, 
Tennessee; Julia T. Frazer, Connecticut; F. Silas Baughn, 
Indiana; Mrs. G. T. Sprecher, Nebraska; Juliet G. Shearer, 
District of Columbia; Annie C. Muller, South Carolina; 
Mrs. S. B. Garbutt, Nebraska; Helen Friend, New York; 
Mary B. Davis, Massachusetts ; Mrs. K. N. Washburn, Jr., 
Massachusetts ; Jessie L. Parks, Michigan ; Temple Arnold, 
Texas; Mrs. S. C. Dimm, Colorado; Lizzie P. McIntire, 
District of Columbia; Mrs. Carver N. Griffith, Wisconsin ; 
Mrs. H.W. Timothy, Illinois ; Alice P. Lancaster, Virginia ; 
Nellie F. Cary, Massachusetts ; Mrs. A. B. Hall, California; 
Kenneth Beal, Massachusetts; Jean Wilson, California; 
Caroline Arnold, Florida; Edwin F. L. Nevin, California ; 
James Brackenridge, New York; Mrs. O. A. Nelson, Iowa; 
E. T. Reed, New Brunswick; F. K. Van Tassel, Washington ; 
Mrs. Frank A. Dunn, California; Mrs. C. H. Abercrombie, 
Oregon; Mrs. A. Hintze, Illinois; Alexander W. Shaw, 
Pennsylvania; Mabelle J. Brown, District of Columbia; 
Margaret M. Howison, Virginia; Mrs. H. W. Sharman, 
California; Dr. F. L. Trappe, Illinois; Mrs. R. T. Strohm, 
Pennsylvania; Mrs. Edson D. Gaylord, Massachusetts ; 
Mrs. Bisco Bass, North Carolina; Mrs. J. E. Starr, New York; 
Mrs. Elma M. Rogers, New York; Rachel H. Stannard, 
Massachusetts; Etta M. Germain, Michigan; Mrs. Rene de 
Milhau, Virginia; Mrs. J. H. Hill, New York; Mrs. Albert 
C. Hausman, Minnesota; Mrs. Clarence L. Miller, Missouri. 
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Alice’s Christmas Busses 


By Hector Rosenfeld 


Drawings by Thomas Mcllvaine 








‘“Oh, that’s the race for the rattle,’’ ex- 
claimed Peter. ‘‘Let’s go to the track 
now.”’ 

They hurried off, but they got there late, for 
when they reached the track Peter said to 
Alice: ‘‘ See, the race has already begun.’’ 

‘*They don’t seem to be racing,’’ said 
Alice, ‘‘ unless you call emb-racing, racing,’’ 
for Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee were 
standing still with their arms about each 
other. 

‘*That,’’ exclaimed Peter, ‘‘ is what they 
must do every second time they meet, and 
that’s where the puzzle 
comes in. They have just 
met for the second time. 
The track is five hundred 
and four feet long. They 
started eighty-four feet 
apart, Tweedle-dum facing 
west, Tweedle-dee east, 2nd 
they run around thetrack in 
opposite directions.’’ 

‘* How long do they keep 
it up?’’ asked Alice. 

‘* Until one says he’s tired, 
and then they spone it till 
tomorrow. Now, if Tweedle-dum can run all 
the way around in a minute and a half, and 
Tweedle-dee in two minutes, how soon after 
they started did they embrace?’”’ 

‘* That should be easy,’’ said Alice, ‘‘ for if 
Tweedle-dum can go around in a minute and 
a half, while it takes Tweedle-dee two min- 
utes, Tweedle-dee can travel only three- 
quarters as fast as his brother. So Tweedle- 
dum can go four feet while Tweedle-dee goes 
only three. Isn’t that so?’’ 


‘* Maybe, but what’s the answer?’’ 
So, leaving 


‘T’ll tell you after school.’’ 
Humpty-Dumpty to umpire 
the race, they walked on 
to the schoolhouse. 

When they arrived there 
the principal welcomed 
Alice and conducted them 
at once to the geography 
class, 

The teacher was point- 
ing to a map on the wall, 
saying: ‘‘ Now, children, 
they are talking of chang- 
ing the shape of the State 
of Wyowa into a perfect 
square. You will notice 
that it is now wider east 
and west than it is north 
and south. In how few 
pieces is it possible to 





divide it so that the pieces will fit together 
and form a perfect square?’’ 

Alice felt that this would take a little time 
to work out, so the principal allowed her to 
copy the map, and then took her to a class- 
room, over the door of which Alice read: 
‘‘Anagrams and Conundrums.’’ On a board 
here she saw a picture of a huge Christmas 
tree hung with many presents. She heard 
the teacher say: 

‘“ Here we see presents that Santa Claus 
has just hung up for the different members 
of the family. Name each article, take its 
first letter—then arrange these letters so 
they will spell an appropriate title for the 
picture.’’ 

On the opposite side of the room was 
another drawing called ‘‘ Pictorial Anagram- 
Conundrum.’’ There were two pictures 
separated by the sign of equality. One pic- 
ture represented a lot of musicians playing. 
They were being led by a conductor with his 
baton raised. The other picture reminded 
Alice of the Mother Goose rhyme: 

**O, goodness me, what is this | see? 

A horse with his tail where his head ought to be.”’ 

This was a new kind of puzzle to Alice, but 
coupling it with the name over the door she 
was not long in deciding that it would only 
be necessary to find out what the picture was 
meant to represent and then mix up the letters 
so that they would spell out a name for the 
picture, with the horse in it. She first tried 
‘German Band,’’ and spent some time over 
that, because she noticed that those letters 
contained the word ‘‘ nag,’’ which she thought 
might have something to do with the horse. 
She was loth to abandon this, but finally 
concluded it must be something else, for she 
got no result by twisting these letters about. 

Then she tried ‘* Musi- 
cians’’ and ‘‘ Eight Musi- 
cians,’’ but none of these 
seemed to help her much. 

The teacher noticing her 
perplexity, said: ‘‘ This is 
a new kind of puzzle. It 
is called a Pictorial Ana- 
gram-Conundrum, and 
when you have guessed it 
you will see why it is so 
called. You must tell why 
this one picture is like the 
other. There are probably 
a number of reasons, but the 
child that gives thecleverest 
answer will get a prize.’’ 


’ 


TO BE CONTINUED 


Read These Positive Directions 


In addition to giving the answers to these puzzles tell us, in not more than twenty-five words, what subject not 
treated in this issue you would like to see in the Christmas number next year. For your skill in solving the puzzles and 
for the neatness, originality and general care displayed in preparing the slips, we will give: 

$25 to the person sending a correct solution, and, in the judgment of the Editor of The Journal, the best suggestion; 
$10 for a correct list and the second best suggestion; $5 for a correct list and the third best suggestion, and $1 each for 
the next forty-seven (47): 50 rewards in all, amounting to $87.00. 

Write your answers after the corresponding questions printed herewith. Then write your 25-word suggestion on the 


same paper. 


Mail your letter so that it will reach Philadelphia not earlier than December 4, and not later than the morning of 


December 9. 


The correct solution of this month’s puzzles will be published in the February Journal. Owing to lack of space the 
suggestions cannot be published. We cannot undertake to answer any questions whatever about the puzzles. 


Some More Puzzles Next Month 
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pieces in this square) ..------+++++++> 


Nn 


. The answer to the charade is ...------- 


an 


. Title for the tree with Santa Claus’s gifts 


= 


. Answer to pictorial! anagram-conundrum 


ww 


. How soon after starting did the twins embrace ?..... 


Give full name and address :. -- - 





The privilege of answering these puzzles is open to all: subscriber or reader. To enable the easy han- 
dling of the replies to these puzzles the following form of answer is suggested, but not required. Put one 
guess on each line. Write the 25-word suggestion onthe margin below. Mail your answer addressed only to 


The Puzzle Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal 
P. O. Box 1401, Philadelphia 


. Wyowa can be changed into a square of...-.... pieces, thus: (mark off the 
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Blue Label Products 
For Holiday Tables 


T° better acquaint consumers with 

the high quality of our varied line 
we have prepated assortments of our 
products which will prove very ac- 
ceptable as Holiday Gifts. 


Upon receipt of N. Y. Draft for $5.00 we 
will send to any address east of Mississippi 
River (without extra cost) the following: 


Retail Price 
One Can Quart SizeSoup. ..... . 306¢ 
ee ** Fine Stringless Beans . 25c 
> t aime. (2 epesen 
nes “2% Bartlett Pears. . . . 25e¢ 
7) *“ "Yellow Peaches . . . 30c 
el Ess “2 “ Shredded Pineapple. . 25c 
ial ea “ ** “Pitted Red Cherries . . 30c 
pote Oe *“ ** “Tomato Sauce Baked Beans | 5c 
ita “1 “ Boneless Chicken . . 
gi ates * * i ae 
saa “1 =“ Plum Pudding. . 30c 
* Bottle Pint “ Ketchup. . .. . . 20c 
“Jar No.l “* Strawberry Jam .. 15e 
acs “*“ ** ** “Orange Marmalade . 15e 


“20 oz. “* Raspberry Preserves. . 50c 





*“ "1% pt. “ Sweet Pickled Peaches . 50c 
** Tumbler 10 oz.“ Red Currant Jelly. . . 25¢ 
* Bottle Pint “ MapleSyrup .. . . 25¢ 
18 Packages, $5.50 


WE HAVE, ALSO, ASSORTMENTS 
AT $10 AND $15 EACH 


If you wish to make an acceptable Thanks- 
giving or Christmas gift to a friend, the above 
may serve as a suggestion. With each assort- 
ment a suitable card 
giving name of donor, 
will be enclosed if de- 
sired, 





Our illustrated 
booklet of Origi- 
nal Recipes tells 
of us and our 
products and will 
be sent free on 
application. 


Curtice 
Brothers 
Co. 


Rochester 
N. Y. 





























A Beautiful Present 


The illustration is a photograph show ing 
the actual size and appearance of the 
Santa Claus pocket-knife. The raised fig- 
ures of oki Santa with Christmas trees 
and toys is a beautiful piece of work in 
old silver effect wrought in aluminum ; 

































the reverse side shows the Christmas tree 
set up, filled with toys, and the family 
gathered around. 

The blades are made of first quality 
steel — making altogether one of the 
most handsome as well as useful presents 
we have ever put on the market. This 
beautiful little knife will be sent — post- 
paid — safely packed — upen receipt of 50 
cents in ccin or stamps, and we guar- 
antee safe delivery. Order early and 
avoid disappointment. 

Thousands of Christmas Suggestions Free 
A catalogue of beautiful things in ster- 

ling silver, gol and leather goods. Write 

for it to-day — it will aid you to select, and 

save you money Address 

THE WARREN MANSFIELD CO. 

Gold and Silversmiths 
254 Middle Street, Portland, Maine 














Write now 


for our 


Year Book 


It contains 210 
pages of illus- 
trations of the 
newest and best 
things in Solid 
Gold and Ster- 
ling Silver for 
Christmas Gifts. 
Solid 14k. Gold 

5810 Brooch, . $3.75 
9780 Pendant with 


two pearls e 00 *F 
9629 Rilion pin, 8 .15 
Sterling Silver 
Shown one-half size. 
239 Thimble, “ A stitch 
in time saves nine,” § .75 
642 Penholder, 6 inches 
$ 5 






















Of, . = ° 
1141 Tvast Coffee Spoon, 
“Dame Fortune,” § .90 
1150 Lace Collar Spreaders, 
indestructible pearl en's, 
pair we ° 
4934 Hat pin, corn, $ 40 
See our pave advertisement 
tn November number. 


DANIEL LOW & CO. 


F stab, 1867 
227 Essex St., Salem, Mass 














Dainty Things for Babies. 
Our specialty is everything required for Baby 
Hand-made Dresses, Caps, Alma Shirts and 
Bands, the Arnold Goods, etc., also pretty 
dainty things for gifts. Send to-day for illus- 
trated ma | order catalogue. 

ALBERT DWIGHT SMITH & CO. (Exclusive 
Outfitters) Whitney Bidg., Springfield, Mass. 
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A Christmas Carol 


Ob, J Hear the Glad 
Song 


Words by E. E. Hewitt ea . Gam. 
Music by George B. Nevin OMAWN BY EDWIN F, BAYHA 












Enduring Tone 


To be of real value the tone of a 
piano must be permanent. 





Permanent Tone 





Retention 


is characteristic of 
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hear the glad song that is borne on the air, Sung to shep-herds of old by the 
2. Let our livesbreathe the song that is borne on the air; Let us take the good news of His 
3..Let the world learn the song ring - ing far on the air, Let it wa - ken sweet hopes that shall 


This Permaviency has been 
demonstreted by severe usage.— 
Conservatory practice for 16 
years, 10 months a year, 10 hours 
a day, —a fresh, eager student at 
the piano each hour, and still the 
tone as rich and sweet as when 
new. 

Enduring Tone Quality in 


' 
r ] 
A. B. Chase Pianos is secured 
through an exact knowledge of 
what to use, how and where to 
use it, and a constant vigilance 
over every vital accessory during 























construction. 

Write for further particulars, 
and ‘Sixteen Years of Sterling 
Service.” 
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n- gels so fair, For a King had beenborn, and His star lit the sky; Swell the song, praise the Lord most 
love ev-’ry-where; Cheerthe sa and op-press’d, reacha kind, help- ing hand ; Go ye forth at the King’s com- 
ban- ish de- spair, Let it hush ev - ’ry strife, let it end ev-’ry war, Je - sus reigns and for-ev - er - 




















Tue A. B. CHASE COMPANY } 
Established 1875 
Dept. A, Norwalk, Ohio. //f 
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v 
MAKES ACCEPTABLE XMAS GIFTS 


Our beautifully illustrated book, which we send free on # 
makes selec- 
tions an easy matter 
as it contains full page 
extracts from the la- 
test instrumental and 
vocal music. Write 
for Acopy to-da 
** Mexicana’ WN 
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ew 
novelette, by pwnd 
Wenrich. You've 
heard beautiful Mexi- 
can or Spanish sere- 
nades, but none of 
them ‘equal the en- 
trancing melody and 
rhythm of * Mexi- 
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If your dealer can- 



































25 CENTS PER COPY, 6 FOR $1.00 
" — The com- “Valse Tranquil" —A 
of “The Giggler” has beautiful concert waltz, easy . | 
ust written for us this new to play f 





two-step, that will quickly “snow Piakes"— 
win its way to the front rank Gavutts, one of the catchiest 
of popularity. numbers published. 





“Silver Heels" —New ‘Golden Sunset’’ Waltzes 
Indian intermezzo by the -—-By composer of “ Wed- 
writer of “ Hiawatha’*'—a ding of the Win:ls.” 
fascinating two-step. “ Poppies" — A Japanese 

* My Irish Molly 0'’—-As Idyll, by Neil Moret—beau- 
oun as * Bedelia '’ — by a we are ~~ a 
72 come a ” — March song ty & the , al 


tra 
f our phenomenal 
Two-step, happily combin- Ri 1 S 
ft ing Egyptian and Celtic hit “In the Shade of the Uld 


melody. Moret wrote it. “In Dear Old Georgia’’ 4 

“A Woman of Impor- —New ballad, full of appeal- 
tance’’ and “‘My Sweet"’ ing sentiment and harmony. 
—Two song hits froin the Magny A Eyes" — New 
big musical comedy “* Tam- song by George Evans, the 
many Hall.’ original “Honey Boy.” 

The above compositions can be had in IWhitney- 
Warner Music Rolls, which fit all Automatic /iano 
players. Catalogue free. 

t New Star Dance 



































Two-steps, Marches, Gavottes, etc., arranged from forty- 
five of the latest and most popular song hits. Price, post- 
. cot -t te folio a= issued. 


pom gt mye for first and second Mandolin, 
9 Guitar and Piano, es postpaid, each 25e. 
e THE WHITNEY-WARNER PUBLISHING Co. 7 


Polio No. 5, contains Waltzes, , 


Won - der - ful song 


——- - C 
Jerome H. Remick & Co., Props. | Saeeneceaee 
21 Whitney-Warnor Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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Is Your Piano Genuine? 


F you own a piano which has given long and 
satisfactory service, the question as to w hether 
it is a legitimate or an illegitimate one — known 

as a stencil in the piano trade —is of little conse- 
quence to you. But if you are about to duy a piano, 
ordinary caution demands that you ascertain 
whether the piano in question is legitimate, that 
is, made and vouched for by a responsible piano 
manufacturer, with his own name on it, or whether 
it is a stencil, a piano of uncertain make, with 
a fancy name, not guaranteed by anyone and 
usually worthless. 


The “ Bradstreet’s ” of pianos is “* PLANO 
QUALITY,” sent postpaid for $3.00 
EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM GEPPERT, 1135 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 




















The Editors of The Ladies’ Home Journal are perfectly willing to have this song and the one on the opposite page used in public provided the following credit 
is printed on the program in connection with the title: ‘‘ By permission of The Ladies’ Home Journal.’’ Under no other conditions may these songs be used. 
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A Christmas Processional 


The 
Christmas Cravelers 


Words by Nora Archibald Smith 


comes Gs quem 0. quan Music from Mendelssohn, Opus 72, No. | 


Fe ee SS ae noe = Soe = SSE —— aS == 5 feet 3% inches long ; 4 feet 10% inches wide 
1 —=— Fs ——.| Ivers & Pond 


| 
| 
1.To seek the Babe of Beth - le - hem Three Kings of Ori- ent came; — 
2.To seek the Babe of Beth -le- hem We come this Christ-mas_ Day, rn 
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r If you are interested in diminutive 
3 ae ee ee NE ome arn cece comm ee oar cf* : oe al ——- Grand pianos and want to know the “last 
wr = Se ———— ——g—1 | word”’ in the devel t of the little 
5-4 2 === - a = - —- the development of the little 
TT = = | | | Grand, write us and we will place in your 
; 7 = p 4 | hands literature picturing and describing 
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a SSS =  — a ae —_—_ “@. | With its size and price abridged to fit 
Ba' -ta-sar and Mel -chi - + With Gas-par,great in fame. A - cross the lone - ly des - ert They | the dimensions ofthe most limited rooms 
pil- grim band, our Prom-is’d Land, The Man-ger where He lay. No splen-did robes en - fold us, No | and purses, is yet fully the equal of the 
- — |_—__ SS large Grands in its quality of tone and 
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ASK YOUR MUSIC DEALER FOR 


KATEY DEAR 


The New York song hit of 1905, published by NEW YORE 
MUSIC PUB. HOUS SE, 24 East 2ist Street, New York City. 


We publish music on royalty. 


CENTS EACH FORSHEET MUSIC 
| Wholesale prices on all Popular Sheet Music and 
| Instruction Books. Send three two-cent stamps for e 


sample copy and Music Herald. Catalog Pree. 
| GEO. JABERG MUSIC CO., 120 W. 7th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Mrs. James Delmar to Mrs. Frederick B. 


Halpin, HUMBLE Cor, 


Half-past eleven on Tuesday evening. 


Dear Meg: 
being only a girl, he has 
never imagined he knew 
how she ought to be managed. Now, Jimmy 
the Dot is coming along, so Jimmy the Big 
sets immensely by him and takes some notice 
what Ido. He says the little trotter must be 
spanked for naughtinesses. I sayno. What 
do you say? 

And sometimes the naughtiness is lying. 
At least, Jim says it is lying. I think he is 
ridiculous to talk about atwo-year-old baby’s 
lying. He says if I have had the same idea 
with Nathalie that she must be an awful 
fibber now that she is as old as six. I’m 
afraid she is! 

Do you believe that little children lie, and 
even if they seem to, do you think they ought 
to be whipped? Do you believe anybody 
ought to be whipped, even boys? And then 
when it is not lying, but only naughtiness — 
some kind of disobedience—do you think it 
is so very important to have them obedient? 

Won’t they learn of themselves what is 
good for them, and love me a great deal 
more if I do not punish them? 

In affection, L. O. D. 


ox 


Mrs. Frederick B,. Halpin to Mrs. James 
Delmar. 





ELL me what you would do. 
Jim and I have fallen into 
“a squabble over spanking. 
No—I suppose it is not a 
squabble, but we do not 
agree. You see, Nathalie 





HoME, April 20. 
My dear, delightful Cousin: 


What a cataract of questions! and yet it is 
only one question —the old question of disci- 
pline. Shall we, if we spare the rod, spoil 
the child? Or can we believe that the rod in 
these days is not a rod of iron or of birch, 
but simply a rod of justice? Does the rod 
mean discipline, and has each generation 
used whatever discipline it could best under- 
stand? So must we use the, best that we can 
understand. 

But I ang not going to answer that question 
yet, because I have not summoned courage 
to enter into a discussion between your un- 
known husband and you. I am going to 
begin withthe lying, because I agree with 
you both in that, and then, perhaps, I shall 
work into the other things afterward. But 
you must remember that what I say is only 
my opinion—not my advice. I cannot ad- 
vise. I would not if I could. I like to tell 
you what I think, and if it is of use to you in 
any way, all the better. : 

Yes, I think every one tells falsehoods — 
little children and everybody. I think telling 
the truth is the hardest thing in the world 
and almost the most important. Lying, I 
take it, is telling a falsehood —that you know 
is a falsehood. 

In the law-courts a little child is not sup- 
posed to know the difference between truth 
and falsehood. Carl, for instance, is natu- 
rally a most fearless, trustful, accurate child, 
yet by the time he was two he was telling me 
falsehoods. ‘‘ Did Mina wash your face, 
Carl?’’ ‘* Yes, she did.’’ But he had not 
been near Mina. I decided that he thought 
he could make a thing true by saying it was 
so. Weall goon doing that after we grow up. 
Fred says to me, ‘‘ Have you a headache, 
Margaret?’’ and I say, ‘‘Oh, no, nothing 
much.’’ I know it is something much, yet I 
half think I can destroy it by denying it. 


ox 


Lying is a thing of the mind, isn’t it? 
Older children (and grown people) tell lies 
in the same hopeful spirit, to shield them- 
selves from punishment. Brave, -unimagi- 
native people are likely to be truthful. I do 
think that lying cannot be cured except by 
clearing the mind of fears and _ fancies. 
Punishment will not do that. Talking, ex- 
planations, and endless, patient help will. 

So then about whipping—even boys. No; 
I will talk about boys and girls next, because 
there I shall still not have to disagree with 
either of you. Boys are certainly different 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


The Letters of Cwo Mothers 


By Marion Sprague 


HIS is the first of a series of letters 
which are exchanged between two 
mothers—one asking, and the other 
giving. advice as to the proper way to 
bring up children. The second of the 
series Will appear in the January issue of 
The Journal. 


from girls from the very beginning. They 
care more for what is violent. They care 
less what people think of them; they are less 
curious as to what other people think about 
themselves; in fact, they are not so anxious 
to please or to sympathize. But in discipline 
the question is always one of the person, not 
of the sex. What is best for one boy may not 
be best for the next, and what is good for all 
girls is good also for all boys—in discipline. 


on 


It is odd that you should have written just 
this week about corporal punishment. Clara 
Eaton has been here for a couple of days full 
of eager talk about Roxanna. I was princi- 
pally interested in what she said about 
spanking. Her four years of kindergarten 
experience gave her the .strongest feeling 
against bodily punishment. No, not the 
strongest; for no one who has been punished 
so herself can have a feeling of shivery repul- 
sion so great as mine. Yet I do confess now, 
I used to come terribly near resorting to it 
with Edward when he was little and full of 
whining, teasing and sudden outbursts of 
perfectly unreasonable crying. The annoy- 
ance was so annoying and unnecessary. 
Roxanna, it appears, is much as Edward was, 
and Clara is much more nervous and ailing 
than I ever was. So to her own amazement 
—after serious consultations—she and John 
decided that Roxanna’s vagaries were unen- 
durable and must be spanked out of her, 
without waiting until she could speak and be 
reasoned with. 

But Clara’s conscience pricks her—so we 
had a good deal of talk about it. I agreed 
with her that, unless one can invent some 
substitute, whipping must be used; disobedi- 
ence and excessive troublesomeness must not 
be allowed. But I said that it seems to me 
that there certainly always is some better 
way if one is ingenious enough to see it, and 
a mother who feels that she has whipping in 
reserve does not exert her ingenuity and her 
higher nature so vigorously as if she felt that 
the easy physical cure was out of the ques- 
tion. We naturally take to the easiest ways. 
I said, too, that I thought that whatever may 
be the worst thing we generally do toa child, 
something just a little worse seems to him 
the worst thing conceivable. A child whose 
worst punishment is to be put in a room by 
himself or retired to a corner grieves as much 
over that as another does over a whipping. 


ox 


But the bottom consideration seems to me 
to Tie in the mind of the child. We, Fred- 
erick and I, have always found that the 
littlest child — after his eyes and ears are alert 
— is affected by tone and manner, and by our 
way of holding him, so that our influence 
begins at the start, and, through Frederick’s 
endless patience and resource, the children 
get, I am sure, a bias toward reasonableness 
and self-control before they can sit up. Even 
a child too young to grasp your meaning will 
catch your mvuod. 

Now that we have got Edward beyond the 
age for whipping, without once lacking a 
better substitute for it, I feel thankfully sure 
that no child of ours will ever need it. 
Edward was the sort that gets whipped under 
almost any practice. He was saucy, rash, 
and constantly disobedient, besides being 
most astoundingly inaccurate. 

When Edward was not yet two months old 
I was astonished to have Frederick speak 
against even snapping his fingers or lips, or 
slapping his hands, to prevent bad tricks. I 
had thought it was the only language that a 
baby could understand. But he held to it 
that you can give a baby feelings, and that 
snapping gave him the wrong feeling and me 
the wrong feeling. He believed that if I got 
to depending ever so little on coarse means I 
should fail, at least thus little, to seek for the 
fine means. There is always a finer, deeper 
way. All I can say in proof is that none of 
the children has ever bitten nails, sucked 
thumb, or done any of those other reprehen- 
sible things that mothers snap for. 

Frederick has this same idea about speaking 
sharply, in.an annoyed voice. I donot mean 
quickly and decisively. That is so often nec- 
essary. As he is always successful with a 
child, winning his point without bribery, 
often by force of inanimate necessity only, I 





DRAWN BY ANNA S. HICKS 


am a complete believer and humble follower. 
I try never to take the easy, obvious way, and 
I try to keep my perceptions clear to see the 
road to the children’s inner selves. What we 
want in ason is not a model boy, but a boy 
that is all the time growing toward being a 
valuable man— courageous, reverent and 
truth-loving. What we care about is not a 
code of conduct, but a state of mind. Witha 
good, sound state of mind a man knows how 
to choose his own conduct. 

Edward was starved by a faddish doctor, 
who thought we ought to cling to the natural 
method of feeding, and did not know that the 
child was not getting nourished. He was 
practically sick for the first five months, and 
we did not treat him as we should have done, 
for either his physical or his moral good. He 
ought to have been left to himself to lie on 
his back when he cried. Instead, we dandled 
him. It injured his stomach and made him 
self-indulgent. So I have always believed 
that, because of his not getting started in self- 
control, we had the long, hard time with him 
after he learned to talk. Yet when he was 
two years old people often called him very 
reasonable. It would not have made him 
very reasonable to whip him, for his state of 
mind was what we needed to get at. 


or 


When Edward disobeys it is generally be- 
cause his desires are set hard on something 
else and my wish interferes. If we whipped 
him it would not make him want the other 
thing less. He is spirited and would never 
have cared much about a whipping. It would 
only have made him dislike his father and 
long for the time when he could be wholly 
independent. It would not at all cool his 
desires. The only thing with Edward is to 
give him a passionate loyalty to what is right 
—for honor’s sake and the love he bears us. 

Jessie disobeys because she is heedless— 
‘she didn’t think.’’ She doesn’t think, be- 
cause reasons make small impression on her 


intermittent attention. What she needs is to | 


learn to reason and be impressed by reasons. 
Certainly it would not improve her reason to 
think: ‘‘ It is not right for me to do that be- 
cause if I do it I shall be whipped.”’ 

Some people whip only for direct disobedi- 
ence in small things—things that the child 
knows are-wrong. A rule like that seems 
terribly external. Children disobey from so 
many causes, and a punishment is no good if 
it fails to reach the moving cause of the act, 
simply preventing the act itself. 

Certainly whipping wakes animal instincts 
by appealing to the broadly physical in parent 
and child. To little children under six or 
seven it only means what they mean when 
they strike anything themselves—anger and 
a personal grievance in the person who is 
striking, pain and angry fear in the struck 
one. The brute in us is kept alive by appeal- 
ingtohim. Ifthe boys were not whipped and 
cuffed the men would not take to lynchings. 
As for its making a boy unmanly not to be 
whipped, it does help to make him gentle, 
but if he has learned self-reliance and cour- 
age in voluntary ways his life will be none 
the less useful or less successful for being 
habitually gentle. I’d much rather have 
Edward fight other boys than to whip him 
ourselves. Then he gets his toughening blows 
from his peers —in frank barbarity. 


ox 


Don’t you believe that the reason so many 
little boys have terrible fears which haunt 
them is because their systems are shaken by 
the rough treatment they get? I have heard 
such sad stories from men about the unreal 
terrors of their boyhood. Girls, I think, 
seldom have such bitter ones. 

Whipping is the most primitive form of 
training. It is simply better than no training 
at all. It has no principle behind it and no 
method ahead of it. The primitive way of 
ruling by bodily pain produced tribes of ab- 
ject followers lorded over by overbearing 
tyrants and disturbed by a few angry rebels. 
In a republic we need a mass of independent, 
reasonable thinkers ready to follow wise 
counsels — not rebels, but every one a natural 
reformer —and a guiding company of wise, 
sympathetic, public-spirited leaders. 
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TRADE MARK 


SELF BASTING 
ROASTER 


No basting — no waste — 
and nothing to watch 
but the clock! 


Do you realize what this means to you ? 
It means that no matter what you roast 
meat or fowl—all you need do is put in the 


roast, with a little water in the bottom of the 
pan, and take it out when done — crisp, juicy, 
and roasted to a turn. 

The reason why this Roaster roasts so much 
better, and bastes itself, is that all the steam 
which arises and bastes the boftom of the 
roast, is made to drop down again on the fep 
of the roast, because of the special consiruc- 
tion of the top. (See picture.) 

But that is not all. 

The ordinary Roasting Pan not only re- 
quires a lot of basting and watching, but /¢ 
also wastes a lot of the roast itself, as most 
women know from experience. Actual test 
shows that a 10 pound piece of roast beef will 
only weigh 8 pounds, or less, when roasted in 
the ordinary pan —a clear loss of 2. pounds, or 
one-fifth of the weight; at this rate you do not 
need to have “roasts” very often before this 
waste amounts to $3 or $4 a month! 

This big item of waste, as well as the neces- 
sity of basting and watching, are all entfire/v 
eliminated in the LISK SELF-BASTING 
ROASTER. 

It takes up no more room, and it can be used 
on the /op of the stove as we// as in the oven. 

Like all the other celebrated LISK Kitchen 
Utensils, it is made of Imperial Gray Enamel 
Steel and absolutely sanitary becauseseam/less. 
Sold upon a 10 year unconditional guarantee. 
Three sizes — small, medium and large. 

SPECIAL OFFER 
Ask your dealer for the Lisk Self- 
Basting Roaster—if he cannot 
supply you send us $3.00 
and we will send you a medium size Roaster (by express 
a), with the privilege of returning it, if, at the 


end of thirty days you are not absolutely convinced of 
its merits. If your family likes ** roasts '’ as much as most 


families do, the Roaster 


will pay for itse// inside 
of the thirty days you 
aretrying it. Descriptive 
Booklet H sent free. 


LISK 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Canandaigua, New York 














Four Simple Rules 
to easily and successfully 
raise the baby 


RULE 1. Supplement nursing 
by alternate feedings o 


Imperial 
Granum 


The Unsweetened 


FOOD 


RULE 2. When the nursing is 
discontinued use Imperial 
Granum exclusively. 


RULE 3. Use no patent med- 
icines. If baby is sick, send 
for a reputable physician. 
Babies properly fed rarely 
require medicine. 


RULE 4. Send for our book 
**The Care of Babies.’’ 
Every page is full of use- 
ful information. Address 

Jno Carie & Sons, 153 Water St New York 


In writing include your druggist’s name 
and a large sample of Imperial Granum 
will also be sent you FREE 


Sold by druggists everywhere 




























Southern Wild Smilax, Holly, 
Mistletoe, Palm Crowns, Palm 
Leaves, Magnolia Foliage and 
Long Needle Pines — 






~ all in beautiful condition, delivered promptly in 

v any quantity, fresh from the woods to your 
y home. You cannot fail to decorate beautifully with 
these materials. They are unequalled for fresh- 

ness and the lasting quality of their beauty. Don't 
attempt your decorations without getting our prices. ? 
WRITE AT ONCE. ° 

SPECIAL OFFER — For §7.50 we send prepaid beau- 


tiful decorations sufficient for parlor or small church. 





E. A. BEAVEN, Evergreen, Ala. 
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EAR Every- 
body— 
Merry 


Christmas! 
The first sugges- 
tion this time is 
one that every girl has a chance to adopt, 
even if there’s nothing else on this page that 
she feels she can do, for this plan needs no 
money to carry it out. Remarkable, isn’t it? 
Every girl who struggles with economical 
probleins has among her acquaintances some 
needy but worthy family for whom she can 
make a joyous Cliristmas. She will need no 
money for this. If she has a father, a 
brother, a sister or an intimate friend she can 
get plenty of old clothes of good material; 
and this material when washed and pressed 
will work over into so many garments for 
other folks, both large and small. And then, 
too, it is such fun to make them, especially 
the garments for little boys. If the wee 
trousers are pressed with a crease down the 
front so that they will be “* just like the min- 
ister’s,’’ they will be very wonderful in the 
eyes of some of the small gentlemen. And 
just imagine, girls, if any one of you were the 
mother of a small family —say, six or more 
children — how simply 
delighted you would be 
to have a bright girl 
friend come along at this 
busy season and make 
over things for you. 
Now, wouldn’t you? 
And you can do this 
within the charmed circle 
of your own loved ones, 
too, as well as for your 
outside friends. Would 
the things be appreci- 
ated? Well—try the 
™ plan and see. Think 
So Pleased with His low pleased a boy or 
Fur-Lined Mittens man, who in his business 
was exposed to cold 
weather and long drives every day, would be 
to get a pair of woolen mittens lined with fur. 
These gloves may be made of a piece of 
flannel cut in the shape of a mitten and lined 
with some fur from an old muff. 
Your sister would surely be charmed with 
a dainty cardcase made of the same cloth as 
that of her best winter gown. 








HEN there are the snowballs for Christmas 

trees, which may be made so easily of old 
soft paper. Tissue-paper is, of course, the 
best. Roll a piece until it becomes almost 
hard and as round as you can make it— 
about the size of an orange. Over the ball 
now made spread a coating of thin paste and 
then put on, lightly, a covering of cotton bat- 
ting or raw cotton. Bits of wire twisted into 
hooks may be easil:; inserted in the top of the 
ball through the payer. 

For your married sister who lives at a dis- 
tance, and who would love to have something 
that your mother made, see if you have one 
of those old-style scrim tidies with crocheted 
rings put on in the shape of atriangle. If 
you are fortunate enough to find one remove 
the rings, being careful not to cut any 
stitches. Then from your white patch-bag 
select a nice piece of linen and buttonhole- 
stitch the rings on the edge of the linen. 
You will have a very pretty centrepiece with 
some of mother’s fine crocheting to send to 
sister. Make the doily round in shape and 
not too large. 


ROTHER would love to have a new 

paper-weight, I know, and this unique 
style may be easily made at home from your 
stock on hand. First hunt up a flat-top glass 
stopper—the heaviest one you have. The 
flat top forms the base of the paper-weight; fit 
a cork tightly over the other end. Now look 
among your discarded umbrellas and remove 
one of the silver handles—the shorter the 
better—and fit it over the cork, right down 
to the glass base, using a little bit of glue 
to make it secure. Polish the wiole thing 
thoroughly, and whoever receives such a gift 
as this will indeed be lucky to have such a 
pretty and useful desk ornament. 


TEA pillow offers us another chance to 
make use of home left-overs, and at the 
same time it provides sweet comfort for a 
couch, especially if one happens to have a 
headache and lies down there for a ‘nap. 
Save the left-over tea leaves and spread them 
out to dry. When you have enough for a 
pillow make a bag of very thin Swiss. For 
an outside cover use either pale green or 
tan-colored lawn, and if you are clever 
enough to do so sketch in each of the four 
corners a little group of Japanese maidens 
drinking tea. 
How would this pillow do as a gift for 
grandmother? 
And—but here is the end of the column, 
and there are other things calling for our 
attention. 
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Dolly's Economical Joeas for Christmas 


Drawings by Katharine Richardson Wireman 








The girl who intends to spend a little will 
be interested in the following description of 


Twenty Six Gifts for Five Dollars 


HERE are many of us,’’ says this clever 
girl from Tennessee, ‘‘ who live in small 
towns and whose meansare limited, perhaps, 
and it may be interesting for others to know 
what one girl and a five-dollar bill did. 
There were at least twenty-six persons that I 
wanted to remember with little gifts, so this 
is how I spent the five dollars and some of my 
time: 

A pretty pillow-slip made from a square of 
muslin and a handkerchief with ‘‘ Baby”’ em- 
EE Bisons ce criaphabpandeenns be nne . $.20 

Six bibs made from two remnants.............-. 

Two dolls (these were dressed like babies, their 
wardrobes made from the scrap-box. Two 
doll cradles, made from tobacco-boxes, painted 
white, furnished with mattresses, pillows, 


quilts and s ~ sae TOES ROSIER Bi a Sea ee he OR a -40 
One ball and 


Sak kavapaskad sees cAReRiee RAAKUES 15 
Twopretty Gaod: rests for chairs—material, three- 
quarters of a yard of drapery goods, three yards 
of ribbon, half a pound of cotton.. 25 
Four pairs "of slumber slippers made from heavy 
| rT TT Tee 25 
One coat-hanger, padded, cov fered with silk, big 
OT ON FI oh.na bice cv essnasachsetazeesreseones -20 
Two dress-suit mufflers, made from silk scraps— 
CONGO FOE TEER cc cevcecccswcccssesccvese sees 06 
One chest protector, made from outing flannel .. ‘10 
Two table-covers, made from ‘“ Indian-head ” 
domestic, with a Sesee | band of drawn-work in 
each, two yards.. os er sieeataes: ae 
One basswood plank. erketbidange we seveebesese 25 


I had this sawed in different lengths and from 
it made two plaques, sixteen inches in diame- 
ter, one cravat-rack, one plate-rack and four 
pretty picture- frames. These were all deco- 
rated in burnt-work—one plaque with a big 
dog’s head, the other with a Gibson head, the 
cravat-rack with tulips and a brass rod ‘that 
OD 0.6 44-5440 tite wets o0enkdcbnedines ened ecdsassis .10 
fastened on with wooden knobs. The plate- 
rack had a grape design burnt on it, with brass 


hooks underneath the shelf for cups—hooks.. .10 
Two wooden bowls were burnt for nut-bowls... .30 
One leather cigar-case with a pretty Holland 

CONTE DE Ce Bhi 05 0: 6.0.5.90086 000-0050 65.0004 veces 15 
One dozen button moulds (these were burnt 

and made. for shirtwaist Sets)..........-..-2.+ .03 


One lovely cardcase, made from the tops of an 
old pair of suéde gloves and burnt. 
Three pretty stocks made from odds and ends. 
SE PINE, cc eucc se rdsesvesencccedcrvesss 60 
Ten cents’ worth of leather made a pretty travel- 
ing case with the owner’s name burnt in fancy 
letters . 


(hedteebeasNundys chsheneneved stein’ 10 

Two large button moulds with Gibson heads made 

two belt buckles. 

Two boxes of children’s games and two horns... .35 
Two remnants of fancy silk made two ties...... +25 
TWO PAID OF BOCKB. 0c cccccscce covcesecevccers +30 
Two shirtwaists made from percale remnants... .35 
ee hobo de 5-ccicravtebe recesses .20 

Total expenditure for this excellent list in 
GIOUEY occcccccccesccrvces sevcccseccoess $5.00 


The value of the loving thoughtfulness 
given tothe making of these articles is beyond 
calculation. 

For those who may not be able to sew, or 
whose time is limited to such an extent that 
they cannot prepare hand-made gifts, here is 
another list of 


Thirty-Seven Gifts for Ten Dollars 


HICH may be divided into a smaller 

sum, according to one’s list for presents 
and financial resources. From Kentucky this 
contributor writes: 

‘Last Christmas I had on my list the 
names of thirty-seven people to whom I 
wanted to send some little present to brighten 
the day. With this idea in view I had been 
making up the list all through the year, and 
it comprised salespeople, dressmakers’ assist- 
ants, mothers and fathers, girls and boys 
in the country, and workers of 
various kinds. 

‘*T invested nine dollars in the 
holiday numbers of the different 
magazines and mailed them with 
discriminating care. To a little 
girl with a passion for paper dolls 
I sent a fashion-book with half a 
dozen plates of ‘ ladies to cut out,’ 
and with it I inclosed a plate of 
tailor’s patterns, that the afore- 
said ladies might have their com- 
plement of beaux. A couple of 
art magazines with their beautiful 
supplements were sent to a girl 
of artistic tastes, and an ambi- 
tious mechanic got a scientific 
journal. The covers of some of 
the Christmas numbers are pic- 
tures themselves, and these were 
scattered broadcast. It was the 
best of ali my Christmas shop- 
ping, selecting different magazines for differ- 
ent tastes, for I had been careful in making 
out my list to scribble opposite each name the 
kind of magazine that I thought would be most 
appreciated. I invested the remaining dollar 
in a year’s subscription to my favorite peri- 
odical, which I sent to my little sewing-girl.”’ 

While on the subject of magazines I’ve a 
notion that this idea from a California girl 
will interest at least some of the girls. In 
making presents of stories or articles taken 
from old magazines a novel idea is tec make 
the cover fit the story—that is, in subject. 
For instance, one of Ruth McEnery Stuart’s 
Southern stories might have a cardboard cover 
bound with a richly-colored bandanna 












handkerchief; an ; ~~ 
article upon Japan A 
or a love story of 
that fascinating 
country could 
have a cover of 


Japanese cloth or gayly-decorated paper; a | 


story of the Western prairie might be bound 
in leather, etc. The idea is certainly a good 
one, being both clever and original, and 
worth trying, and there is no limit to one’s 
taste and variety in selecting both stories 
and covers, though the idea for the Southern 
book-cover appeals to me more than the 
others. 


OW, before I forget it, I must tell you 
about a girl I know who wanted some 
special silverware for her home table and 
about the way she is obtaining it. You may 
know another girl with the same ambition. 
My friend is not a faddist, but is only fond 
of novel, individual belongings. She first 
selected carefully the design she most desired 
to possess, which happened to be that of roses, 
the flower of her birth month, June. She is 
content to obtain one piece or a few at atime, 
though for more than a year she has been 
diligently searching antique shops and silver- 
ware houses for good designs in roses. She 
buys very slowly —only as she can afford it. 
The first Christmas after she started collecting 
she received three beautiful silver spoons, 
each one decorated with a rose design on its 
handle, and they are lovely —I’ve seen them. 
Her friends, too, are on the lookout for odd 
and quaint pieces, advising her when they 
find any, and I’m sure it won’t be long before 
she is the possessor of a beautiful and unique 
collection of silverware that will some day 
be the pride and glory of her descendants 
when displayed upon their Christmas festival 
dinner-tables. , Meanwhile, her own' table is 
taking on‘an air of distinction and beauty in 
its silver appointments. 


NOTHER girl of my acquaintance wanted 
a cozy-corner fitted up in her room. That 
was all she wanted for Christmas, she said, 
and she got it—lucky girl! The family and 
friends who knew pretty well her favorite 
colors and ideas on furniture started weeks 
ahead of the holiday season to make things 
for the corner. Se eral artistic cushions in 
colors to suit the room were soon completed. 
A friend who was something of an artist made 
life-sized silhouettes of girl friends for deco- 
rative use in place of a frieze close up under 
the canopy that was to be erected over the 
corner. These silhouettes were cut out of 
light-colored, stiff paper, and pasted upon a 
long strip of dark cardboard. Underneath 
her picture each girl traced in her own hand- 
writing some merry greeting, and the artist 
friend touched this lettering up with green 
water colors. What a happy corner these 
shades would create, would they not, girls? 
Well, a Roman blanket was made by an- 
other girl, from strips of flannel feather- 
stitched together. The varicolored strips 
were gathered from patch-boxes, and many of 


the pieces were dyed to suitable shades to | 


secure harmony of color. 

A small-sized waste-basket was made by 
another friend who excelled in the art of 
raffia basketry, and so the furnishings for the 
corner progressed until nothing remained but 
the work of tacking up and put- 
ting down, as it were, and the 


party of this operation by inviting 
everybody who so lovingly re- 
membered her tocome and assist. 
That corner, as you may imag- 
ine, girls, was the meeting-place 
of many a merry party during 
_ the holidays and after. 


HE girl in the country will, I 

hope, not forget to favor her 
city sisters to whom she intends 
giving presents with some of the | 
many beautiful wings and quills | 
which she is sure to get from the | 
turkeys. They will be appre- 
ciated in these days of wing- 
trimmed hats. 

About this time you are prob- 
ably puzzling your pretty head 
and saying, ‘‘ Now, what did I give So-and-so | 
last year?’’ And for the life of you you cannot 
remember, can you? Well, never mind, go 
ahead and make something nice, trusting to 
luck that it may not bea duplicate, and then do 
this— make a memorandum-book containing | 
the names of friends and relatives and of the | 
articles given to each, so that last year’s gifts 
may not be duplicated. This way: 





of All My 
Christmas 
Shopping” 


—Mother — A Muff Julia — A Handkerchief 
Brother — A Stick-Pin Nelly — A Ring 


What more can we do? 
when you have time to write. 
With the best of good wishes, as ever, your 
true friend, DOLty. | 


Please tell me, 








happy girl herself made a jolly | 


No. 76 Shree Diamonds set in mouths of triple serpent, 70 


No. 80 Diamond in mouth of carved er! head, 85 
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Bailey Banks 
Biddle Co. 


DIAMOND MERCHANTS, JEWELERS, 
SILVERSMITHS, STATIONERS, HERALDISTS 













Diamond Jewelry 


Throughout its history of seventy-three years 
as Bailey & Kitchen, Bailey & Co. and The 
Bailey, Banks & Biddle Co., this*house has 
been one of the largest importers of Diamonds 
and Precious Stones in the Country. The ac- 
crued advantages of this long experience and large 
dealing are at the disposal of patrons in a col- 
lection of gems of surpassing merit. 
aT ° ° 
Ladies’ Diamond Rings 
No. 50 Solitaire Diamond Ring, narrow gold setting, $25 
Pearl and Diamond Circlet Ring, three pearls 
No. 51 and four diamonds, . ? - : 38 « 
Opal and Diamond Cluster Ring; o al and 
No. 52 sixteen diamonds, . ne 52 
No. 53 Five-Stone Diamond Circlet Ring, , ; 75 
Sapphire and Diamond Cluster Ring; sap- 
No. 54 phire and eight diamonds, 100 


No. 55 Princess Turquoise Ring ; three enoquatees an i ' 135 
twenty diamonds, . 


Men's Diamond Rings 


No. 75 Single-Stone Diamond, heavy English setting, $45 


No. 77 Solitaire Diamond set flush in henry LE ae 140 
style, 


No. 78 Diamond set in carved Lion’ s head of An- 65 


tique gold, 
No. 79 Cabochon Sapphire and two Diamonds em: 100 


hedded in heavy carved band of Antique gold, 


Green Antique gold, 


Diamond Denies 
Harvest Moon; nine whole pearls and eight 
No. 250 diamonds, : . $48 
No. 251 Circlet ; eight diamonds alternating with eight 
Oriental pearls, P 75 


Crown; paved with forty: nine Mamon is, sur- 
No. 25 2 mounted by three Oriental pearls, 160 


No. 253 Scrolls; five white diamonds, . ; 88 
No. 254 Wishbone; paved with twenty-seven <lia- 160 


monds, platinum setting, 


No. 255 Crescent; 


setting, 
Photographs of all the Above on Request 
The prices quoted in this advertisement serve to illustrate 
the attractive range of goods obtainable in this establishment 
at MODERATE PRICES. Persons interested in RICHER 
articles are referred to 


The Bailey, Banks & 
Biddle Year Book 


(Fust Issued) 
for detailed information regarding the magnitude and diversity 
of the company’s complete stock of Precious-Stone Jewelry 
— Mailed Free on Request. 


The Bailey, Banks’ &° Biddle Co. | 


Sends Goods on Approval 


Bank, Mercantile Agency or other reliable business references 
requested from intending purchasers unknown to the house. 
Persons ordering articles on approval will kindly mention limits 
of price. 

“ The Etiquette of Welding Stationery "’ pud/ished by the 


Bailey, Banks & Biddle Co. Vree on request. 


1218-20-22 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Furniture for Christmas 


Why not start 
the refurnishing 
of some room — 
with a 


Christmas Gift? 


twenty-five ciamonds, platinum 130 





























WHATS 


nicer 
surprise 
than a 

complete 
Dining or 
Bedroom 
Bet ‘in 
Mahoy 


| 
OUR NAME 
under the 
Jinish on 
every piece 


Sideboard, China 
Closet, Table «+ 
Set of Chairs, 
Dresser Dressing 
Table, Chiffonier ? 
Luxury Chairs oat ns gifts, giv. 
wice the comfort.” la de 
, oe von "Tave our catalog place your order 
Don’t Delay promptly — if not, send five 2 cent stamps 
for full set of large Photo Plates (8x10) showing cach piece 


accurately Small pictures free. 


our Values 











Linn Murray zeroiny° Grand Rapids, Mich. 








the Far East 
4 cents 


Your own palate will tell a far sweeter 
taleof the Orient's mosttempting dainty 
than mere words can. That's why we 
wantto send every reader of The Ladies’ 
Home Fourna/ a liberal trial package of 


BLANKS Stuffed Dates 


Filled with delicious Pecans, Almonds and 
Walnuts. 
are not the ordinary commercial dates, 
but great luscious | eauties, such as are 
servedinthepalaces of Eastern princes. 
For $1 we will send, prepaid, two 


Just send 4c. postage. These 


pound |-oxes — enough for an epicu- 
rean feast. Sold by the best grocers. 
BLANK’S, 1026 Chestnut 8t. 
Philadelphia 
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By 
Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


moderate circum- 

stances are to 
make the Christmas 
dinner enjoyable to 
themselves and their 
guests they must fol- 
low the lines of cook- 
ing and serving with 
which they are most 
familiar. 

The housewife 
usually feels that the 
success of her com- 
pany or her special 
dinners rests on the 
novel dishes presented; not so, however, with 
the Christmas dinner. It has remained un- 
changed for many generations. Christmas 
dinner would not be attractive or acceptable 
without the oyster soup, turkey or goose, 
plum-pudding and sugar-plums ; in fact, the 
perfect Christmas menu uses the luxuries 
which are in season, without great expendi- 
ture of time or money, and such accessible 
and appropriate decorations as holly, mistle- 
toe, ground pine and partridge berry. 

The pudding should be made the first week 
in December and put aside to ripen. The 
sand tarts and ginger-snaps are better for a 
two weeks’ standing in a tin box. The 
candies must be fresh; make them not 
earlier than the twenty-third, and keep them 
dry. Cranberry jelly will keep well two 
days; in fact, it moulds all the better if kept 
perfectly cold. Draw and truss the turkey 
the day before. Sweet potatoes may be 
boiled, peeled and put aside ready for brown- 
ing, celery washed and put in cold water, or, 
if to be used for salad, cut, put it in a towel, 
and then in a cold piace. Make the mayon- 
naise, if you have it, the day before, also the 
hard sauce. Cook the giblets, chop them 
and put them back into the water in which 
they were boiled. 


Make Your Plans Carefully Beforehand 


O SERVE a dinner without a maid re- 

quires great forethought and careful ar- 
rangement. Do the bulk of the rough work 
the day before. A light breakfast on Christ- 
mas morning will give several hours for 
arranging the dining-room and finishing the 
things that must be done at the last moment. 


[' PEOPLE in 


Menu 
Oyster or Tomato Soup 
Olives 
Roasted Turkey, Giblet Sauce, Cranberry Sauce 
Browned Sweet Potatoes Creamed Onions 
Waldorf Salad in Red Apples Salted Crackers 
Plum Pudding, Hard Sauce 
Bonubons Raisins Almonds 
Coffee 


After finishing the usual morning work, 
arrange the dining-room, set the table, get out 
all the necessary china, carry the pieces to 
be heated at once to the kitchen and place the 
others on the side-table. See that the whole 
house is warm and light. Go then to the 
kitchen, cut the potatoes into halves length- 
wise, put them into a pan with butter and 
sugar and stand them aside ready to brown. 
Put the turkey into the pan ; peel the onions 
and put them into cold water. Turn out the 
cranberry sauce and place it with the serving- 
dishes on the dining-table. It would save 
time to mould the cranberry sauce in indi- 
vidual moulds. They could then be turned 
in small saucers and put at each place. Scoop 
out the apples and cover the shells with water 
to prevent discoloration. Cut the flesh of the 
apples and put it in a cold place with the 
celery. Open the jar of olives and put them 
into cold water ; drain the oysters ; put the 
coffee into the pot ready to cook at the last 
moment, pour the cream into the pitcher, if 
you use it; see that the sugar-bowl is filled, 
and fix the fire. 


To Save Your Steps During the Dinner 


HIS preparatory work will take about an 

hour and,a half. I know so well about 
all this, as I have served many such dinners 
and without a maid. Rest a while and then 
dress, pulling over your dress a large, !ong- 
sleeved apron. Look at the fire and see that 
there is plenty of hot water. Now arrange the 
salted crackers and the olives and take them 
to the dining-room; place the olives and can- 
dies on the table. On the side-table place 
the salted crackers, fruit, raisins, almonds, 
the salad, dished, and the hard sauce. 

Put the turkey into the oven; it will require 
from two hours and a half to three hours to 
roast. The onions will cook in one hour; the 
pudding takes one hour, also the potatoes. Ar- 
range to have all done and hot at serving-time. 
It will take only fifteen minutes to make the 
soup, and it may be kept hot over boiling water 
for five minutes without harm. Dish the tur- 
key and make the giblet sauce inthepan. Dish 
all the vegetables and put them to keep warm. 
Carry the bread and butter to the table —that 
is, if you serve butter for dinner. It saves 
time and confusion if you put a bit of bread 
on each napkin; or, if you use bread-and- 
butter plates, put a ball or square of butter 
and a bit of bread on each. Turn the soup 
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into the tureen, carry it to the table, take off 


your apron and announce dinner. Take 
your seat, serve the soup and enjoy it with 
your guests. After this remove the plates 
and slip quietly to the kitchen, bring in ‘he 
turkey with warm plates, and put both before 
the sort. Put the vegetables on the table. 
Take your seat, resume conversation, as 
though you had not left the table. Dish the 
cranberry sauce while the turkey is being 
served. The vegetables may be helped or 
passed. 

At the end of this course remove every- 
thing from the table except the olives and 
candies. Of course the salad is on indi- 
vidual dishes; place them quietly and take 
your seat. 

After this course go to the kitchen and 
turn out the pudding, pour the boiling water 
over the coffee and bring both pudding and 
coffee to the table. Place the cups, the pud- 
ding and sauce, the coffee and serving-dishes 
in front of yourself. Serve the pudding, and, 
for convenience, place the dessert-plate on a 
small service-plate. Now pour the coffee; 
use the service-plates for raisins and nuts. 
You need not get up again; the pudding- 
plates may be lifted to the side, not removed 
from thetable. Sit and enjoy it all yourself. 
Under no circumstances remain away from 
the table while a course is being eaten. 

If you carefully analyze all this you will 
see at once that such a dinner can be easily 
and quietly served, and be quite as satisfying 
as the most complex dinner served by a host 
ofservants. The little dinner daintily cooked 
and served is, after all, the most attractive. 
A Christmas dinner is the great yearly social 
reunion, not a mere feeding. 


Let the Supper be Very Light 

YSTERS or some light dish should form 

the supper, if supper is necessary. I do 
not think it should be unless the dinner is 
served before one o’clock. If you are too far 
from the coast to purchase perfectly fresh 
oysters use tomate soup for dinner and a 
chicken salad for supper. Boil the chicken 
the day before with the turkey giblets. The 
water in which they are boiled may be used 
for the soup and for the giblet sauce. 

The ideal salad for a Christmas dinner is 
one composed of an equal quantity of chopped 
apples and tefider celery, dressed with 
French dressing. A mayonnaise seems too 
heavy for the usual meat dinners, even when 
served with succulent vegetables such as 
celery or tomatoes. 


Menus for an Easily-Served Meal 


ERE are a few Christmas menus that can 
easily be served without a maid. 


Cream of Tomato Soup 
Roasted Goose, Apple Sauce 
Pauned Baked Sweet Potatoes Creamed Turnips 
Celery and Apple Salad 
Plum Pudding, Hard Sauce 


Nuts Raisins 
Coffee 


Clear Soup 
Oyster Patties 

Roasted Capon, Giblet Sauce, Cranberry Sauce 

Stuffed Potatoes Creamed Onions 

Waldorf Salad Wafers 
Plum Pudding, Liquid Sauce 

Nuts Fruit 

Coffee 


Raisins 


Chicken Rice Soup 
Roasted Turkey, Giblet Sauce, Cranberry Sauce 
Boiled Rice Creamed Onions 


Celery Salad Wafers 
Mince Pie . 
Nuts Candies Raisins 
Cheese Crackers 


Coffee 





Oyster Soup 
Celery Olives 
Roasted Turkey, Giblet Sauce 
Baked Sweet Potatoes Creamed Onions 


Cole Slaw 
German Christmas Pudding, Hard Sauce 
Candies Nuts Raisins 
Coffee 


To Make Queen’s Plum Pudding 


EED one pound of raisins, mix them with 
one pound of currants and half a pound 

of shredded orange-peel, and dust them with 
a quarter of a pound of flour. Shred and 


Drawing by 
Elizabeth L. Burton 


chop one pound of 
beef suet. Dry, roll 
or grate and sift 
three-quarters of a 
pound of stale bread. 
Blanch and chop half 
a pound of almonds; 
mix these with the 
fruit, and add the 
grated rind of one 
lemon, half a pound 
of brown sugar and 
half a nutmeg, 
grated. Beat five 
eggs without sepa- 
rating, add half a 
pint of grape juice, and then mix it into the 
other ingredients; pack into greased moulds, 
cover and steam or boil for ten hours. Un- 
cover to cool; cover and keep in a cold 
place. Steam at serving-time for one hour. 

This will make a six-pound pudding and 
will serve thirty people. If put into several 
small kettles will keep all winter. 


A Christmas Pudding of Long Ago 


ARE and chop four tart apples, add at 

once a cupful of stale breadcrumbs, one 
cupful of raisins, half a nutmeg, grated, half 
a teaspoonful of salt and a teaspoonful of 
cinnamon. Beat four eggs without separating 
until light; add them to the dry ingredients. 
Mix and pack ina mould. Cover and boil for 
three hours. Serve this pudding with hot 
liquid sauce. 


German Christmas Pudding 


EED one cupful of raisins and mix them 
with a cup of currants: Mix half a cup- 
ful of brown sugar with half a cupful of 
molasses, add a half nutmeg grated and then 
stir in a quarter of a pound of suet, chopped 
fine, and two cupfuls of flour sifted with four 
level teaspoonfuls of baking powder; add the 
fruit and turn at once into a mould or bag. 
Steam for three hours and serve at once. 


Hard Sauce 


EAT a quarter of a pound of butter to a 
cream; add gradually one cupful of 
powdered sugar. Add four tablespoonfuls of 
boiling water, one at a time; beat for five 
minutes, add the beaten white of one egg and 
a teaspoonful of vanilla. Put the mixture at 
once into the serving-dish and stand it in a 
cold place. 


Cranberry Jelly 


ASH one quart of cranberries, add half 

a pint of water, cover the kettle and 
cook for ten minutes. Press through a sieve, 
add one pound of sugar, stir over the fire 
until the sugar is dissolved, bring to a boil 
and turn at once into a mould. To keep its 
form nicely it must stand in a cold place over 
night. Too long boiling will spoil the jelly. 


Panned Baked Sweet Potatoes 


OIL the sweet potatoes until they can be 
easily pierced with a fork. Drain, peel 
and cut them into slices. Put a layer of 
these into a baking-pan, dust with sugar, then 
another layer, and sugar; when the dish is 
full put two tablespoonfuls of butter, cut into 
bits, over the top. Cover the dish and bake 
for thirty minutes, then remove the cover 
and bake for thirty minutes longer. 


Christmas Temperance Punch 


RATE the yellow rind from four lemons 
and six oranges, and add it to four 
pounds of sugar and two quarts of water. 
Stir until the sugar is dissolved and boil for 
ten minutes. Strain and cool; add the juice 
of the lemons and oranges and two tart baked 
apples pressed through a sieve. When 
wanted for use put a small block of ice in 
the punch-bowl, pour over the syrup, add 
one pint of grape juice, a pint of ginger ale, 
and enough effervescing water to make it 
palatable. 


Salad Dressing Without Oil 


EAT the yolks of four eggs and stir them 
into the boiling juice of two lemons; be 
careful or they will curdle. Cook for a 
moment and stand aside to cool; when cold 
add carefully half a pint of thick cream 
whipped to a stiff froth. Use at once. 


Fruit Cake 


IX one pound of seedless raisins, one 

pound of currants and one pound of 
shredded citron; flour them with half a cup- 
ful of flour. Beat ten eggs without separating 
until very light; cream one pound of butter, 
add one pound of sugar, and when very light 
add the eggs and one pound of flour. Beat 
well and add one teaspoonful of cinnamon, 
one teaspoonful of allspice, half a teaspoonful 
of cloves, one nutmeg, grated, the grated rind 
and juice of one lemon and one orange. Beat, 
and then stir in the fruit. Turn this into 
fruit-cake pans that have been lined with oiled 
paper, steam for three hours and bake for one 
hour in a slow oven. 





NOTE — Next year Mrs. Rorer will take up some en- 
tirely new subjects for her articles in The Journal, in which 
all housewives will be interested. 


| 
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KINDS 


Here’s what we 
do for the house- 
keeper in soup-making: 

We wipe out the dis- 
agreeable features; not 
just several, but all. 


Think it over: No 
marketing, no bother, 
no preparation in 





We do all of these 


things with perfect system 
and absolute cleanliness; 


With high-grade skill; 

With high-grade mate- 
rial; 

With high-grade atten- 


tion to detail. 








Under such conditions, 
what do you get ? 


The best, in every 
particular, in conscien- 
tious condensation. 


And all you have 


to do is as simple as 
breathing — 


“‘Just add a can of 


hot water and serve’’ 
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JOSEPH CAMPBELL COMPANY 
34-54 FRONT STREET 
CAMDEN, N. J., U.S.A. 


‘le Little Jack Horner 
sat in a corner, 
Having the grand- 

est time 
With the finest treat 
that a boy could 


eat, 

And it only 
costa 
dime. 
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ORAWN BY ROBERT MC QUINN 


HAVE in mind a friend who 
easily lends himself to the 
spirit of the times. If it 
is the Fourth of July you 
would think from his ac- 
tions that the Battle of 
Bunker Hill happened last 
year. A firecracker fills 

him with a fine enthusiasm, and the Declara- 
tion of Independence moves him to tears. 

If it is a wedding he is so festive that even 
the bridegroom envies him, and if it is a 
funeral he bears the pall with the solemn 
tread of a veteran hearse-horse. No matter 
if the deceased leaves some of his friends in 
doubt as to his ultimate destination, my 
friend always sees him borne to Paradise on 
flowery beds of ease. 

If it is a revival meeting he sees the Spirit 
of the Lord pass by whenever an opportunity 
is given for people to rise for prayer. If no 
one else rises he does so himself, weeping 
for some sin he never committed, and feeling, 
I verily believe, the light of his conversion 
shining around himonce more. If somebody 
‘‘joins’’ he is carried to the seventh heaven, 
but if nobody does he feels that the awaken- 
ing has been in the hearts of the members. 

On Christmas he is like a little child, as 
full of the sly joy of buying and smuggling 
presents as any young mother, though his 
children are grown and married. His face 
shines like a halo over the Christmas turkey, 
he tells his old Christmas stories and jokes 
with guileless enthusiasm, never for a mo- 
ment dreaming that to some of us whose 
hearts are a trifle jaded they may seem hack- 
neyed. There is nothing perfunctory in his 
attitude. His belief in life is as simple as 
that of achild. Christmas is a time for peace 
upon earth and good will toward men, and 
as such he hails it in the proper spirit. 


The Christmas Feeling of Childhood 


F ALL the things we lose with youth I 

deplore most the lost Christmas feeling. 
I should say that a genuine Christmas feel- 
ing, such as we used to have when we were 
children, would be more worth having than a 
diamond necklace or an automobile. 

We dwellers in the country have an advan- 
tage over city people at Christmastime. 
Holidays are not numerous in the country, 
nor are we jaded with festivities. The mania 
for gift-giving has not so deeply affected us, 
and the gift has not lost its charm in our eyes, 
and ‘‘ occasions’’ are not so plentiful as to 
seem the usual thing as they do to city people. 

Do you remember how it once stirred your 
heart to see the dining-room decked out in 
holly and mistletoe? Can you remember 
that thump of awesome joy when you saw 
the silver set out and the gold-band china 
taken from the top shelves of the press where 
it had remained maybe for a whole year 
awaiting an occasion grand enough to call it 
into requisition? 

The excitement of preparation for com- 
pany means nothing to the city child of today. 
He is too accustomed to a gala air about the 
house for it to wake even a faint emotion. 
He is bored with these continuous displays of 
meaningless events, and Christmas scarcely 
stirs him to interest. I do heartily pity the 
children of the rich. 


Was Home Dearer in the Old Days? 


HEAR people say that they wonder how 

we lived in the old days with inadequate 
means of heat and light, queer ideas of dress, 
and with domestic arrangements that would 
strike terror to the soul of the modern house- 
keeper. But I reflect that life was wonder- 
fully well worth living in those days. Love 
was just as sweet, home as dear (dare I say 
dearer?) and—this I boldly assert — child- 
hood happier. 

Was it not crowding around the one fire in 
the house that gave to winter its coziness? 
Did not the electric current of that semi- 
circle bind the family in indissoluble ties? 
Much has been said about the old-fashioned 


-‘‘shut-up”’ parlor, but do you know I rather 


like it? It would be almost as good as the 
Christmas feeling to experience once more 
the gentle excitement of having ‘‘a fire in 
the parlor’’; of roving about long-unex- 
plored corners, peeping into gilt-edged books 
grown stiff and yellow with disuse, of han- 
dling the seashells and curios on the 
‘* whatnot,’’ and gazing with fervor upon the 
steel engravings that hung against the ‘‘ gilt 
paper ’’ of the parlor wall. 

What a heaven the world was on a 
Christmas morning when the child could 
carry his dearest treasure into this unaccus- 
tomed sanctuary, and, reposing upon the hair- 
cloth sofa, revel in the Chrisiinas feeling, with 
now and then a whiff of all that was delecta- 
ble wandering in from the culinary regions! 


How We Loved the Spare-Chamber! 


F THERE was a place more delightfully 

mysterious than the parlor it was the spare- 
chamber. A fire in that room was the event 
of the winter. One always smelt something 
scorching, and the man of the house who 
opposed the extra outlay of fuel reproach- 
fully reminded his wife that he never had 
much confidence in that flue. This was a 
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tiny fly in the child’s ointment. It would 
be dreadful for one’s house to burn, and the 
Noah’s ark things so hard to gather up, be- 
sides old playthings put away in inaccessible 
places for Christmas, with its influx of new 
ones, but holding a strong place in the heart 
of the little owner all the same. However, 
the house never did burn—and how one did 
love that benignant spare-room with its green- 
paper window-shades that rubbed off on 
one’s fingers, its barred muslin curtains, 
and its immense feather-bed covered with 
the very last spread which one’s great- 
grandmother had woven. 


When the Children “Waited” for Dinner 


HIS spare-chamber was our solace during 

the one trying hour of the day; and here 
I may say that with all my leaning toward the 
ways of the old régime I never can forgive 
my ancestors for making the children ‘* wait’’ 
until the older people had finished their 
dinner. This custom was not approved of in 
our family and was abolished entirely at a 
later date, but I can remember dreary hours 
during which I almost lost the Christmas 
feeling in another more potent internal dis- 
turbance. 

During this trying period of waiting we 
children would creep softly upstairs, open 
the spare-room door noiselessly and file in, a 
giggling row of youngsters, on mischief bent, 
and don the hats and wraps of the visitors, 
who had left them lying on the spare bed. 
The competition for the first trying on of the 
bonnet when waiting-time arrived was of 
the liveliest, and I marvel the green pompon 
withstood so many winters and came out of 
these scrambles intact—and still quivering 
with a consciousness of its own elegance. 
My sister and I, in hours of waiting for the 
second table, used to grow abnormally ciose 
together, our mutual distress leading us to 
confidences of the holiest sort. She disclosed 
to me her longing to grow to be a lady, that 
she might have a bonnet with the exact 
counterpart of ‘‘the green thing,’’ as we al- 
ways called it. In turn I betrayed to her 
my soaring ambition for kid gloves, Fora 
time we forgot our joys and sorrows in an- 
ticipation of happier things, while she wagged 
her head to make the green ornament tremble, 
and I stroked the forbidden kid gloves, trying 
to make them fit my little hands. 

How could she know that when she grew 
to womanhood green pompons of that style 
would not be worn, and by what means could 
I have foreseen that manual labor would so 
assist Dame Nature as to make of my hand a 
hopeless ‘‘ squab’’ which would look irreme- 
diably ugly in a kid glove? 


The Crowning Feature of the Day 


A& A CROWNING feature of Christmas Day 
we little girls were allowed to go ‘‘up- 
town’’ in the evening after the guests had 
departed. We lived on the edge of a little 
village, and going uptown was not an every- 
day affair. Our mother had ideas on the 
bringing-up of girl children, There was 
always some bit of finery in eur Christmas out- 
fit which we were burning to display to the 
public. A new cloak or fur tippet, or scarlet 
merino hood with swan’s-down around the 
edge, for our mother, like John Gilpin’s wife, 
‘Though on pleasure she was bent, 
She had a frugal mind.” 

We were allowed to don our Sunday best and 
walk decorously uptown with our uncle for 
escort and bodyguard. Uncle walked in 
front, stepping jauntily and whisking his rat- 
tan cane in the bracing evening air. Sister 
and I followed shyly, holding hands, our 
clean, Christmas faces shining with delight, 
our eyes brimful of dreams. 

Do not imagine when you lead your little 
ones along Broadway to gaze upon the splen- 
dors of the show-windows that they are more 
fortunate than were we two village girls. I 
only hope that children of today walk in the 
same happy dream and see, far down the 
lengthening street, the same vista of enchant- 
ment that we did. 


Christmas Days Spent at Grandmother's 


UT Christmas was not always a day at 
home. Alternately each year we went to 
grandmother’s. I presume our winters were 
quite as rigorous then as now, and I wonder 
we did not freeze to death on some of these 
festive excursions, but we never did, and 
I have no recollection of ever being cold. 

If there was snow our conveyance was an 
old red wooden sleigh, as clumsy a vehicle 
as one can imagine, but combining in our 
eyes every element of luxury from the musical 
bells on the shaggy old farm horses to the 
buffalo robes and hot bricks in the straw in 
the bottom. 

My uncle, who was our driver and host, 
was a big man with a jolly red face and 
whiskers (the adjectives applying to both). 
On Christmas he always wore a shawl over 
his old blue army overcoat (a survival of the 
war of 1812), and a ‘‘ nubia’’ tied over his 
ears under his hat. He may not have been a 


handsome or gallant figure, but we children | 


thought him so. At least, he suited the day, 
for with his old sleigh and his fur mittens he 
would have made a pretty fair Santa Claus. 

Our destination was a big, loose-jointed 
old frame farmhouse such as abound in the 
Middle West. A hall, the temperature of 
which was never ascertained, but which must 
have stood somewhere in the neighborhood 
of twenty below all winter, divided the house 
in the middle, and a ‘‘ passage’’ of the same 
polar atmosphere separated the sitting-room 
and dining-room. But an air of superlative 
comfort and content pervaded the rooms. If 
we were cold we did not know it. The wood 
fire leaped and sparkled in the fireplace, the 
wind sang in the chimney; upstairs the 
stoves gave forth a cheerful crackle and cast 
red reflections from their opened ‘‘ dampers ’’ 
to dance upon the whitewashed ceilings. 

In these upper rooms the fiercest sort of 
play began early and continued late. The 
amazing proportions of the rooms offered 
space for wild runs in ‘*‘ Black Man’’ and 
** Puss-wants-a-corner,’’ while the number of 
wardrobes, chests and ‘‘ valanced’’ beds 
tempted to ‘‘ Hide-and-Seek.”’ 


She Gave Us Such Good Things to Fat 


E PLUNGED from one game into an- 
other, crowding ,'«.sure into the fast- 





fleeting day, as if we realized with unchildlike | 
prescience how brief a time was ours. We | 


scarcely had time for the popcorn, the maple 
sugar, the apples and the animal crullers that 
were part of Christmas Day. 


These animal crullers were peculiar to | 


grandmother’s. One of the 
genius for cutting them out, ex silhouetle 
from the soft dough, and with care in frying 


aunts had a | 


they came out in some semblance of the | 


creature they were intended to represent — 
at least, we children thought so. 

I was offended with my mother for saying 
of a cruller lamb which I proudly exhibited to 
her, that it would be no sin to fall down and 
worship it. I knew my Commandments and 
understood that she meant (o insinuate that 
my treasure bore no likeness to anything in 
the heavens above or the earth beneath. I 
vowed not to eat my lamb, but to preserve 
him intact for ever and ever. I forgot, how- 
ever, and bit his tail off to beguile the tedium 
of hiding in the best front-room wardrobe 
behind my aunt’s silk dress —a place we were 
positively forbidden to enter. Every other 


no one suspected me of such a depth of de- 





pravity. I always waited until I heard the 
seeker calling faintly from a_ distance, 
ee ’s given up,’”’ and then slipped out of 


the luxurious breadths of nice ‘* swishy’’ silk 
and appeared in the midst of the mystified 
group, declaring I had been behind the door. 
This wasn’t a story, I argued, because I had 
been behind the wardrobe door. 

I was distressed about mutilating the lamb 


until my boy cousin reminded me that such | 


was the fate of lambs, and I remembered 
Bo-Peep and was consoled. 


Keep the Spirit of the Old-Time Christmas 
oe o’clock, the hour for our departure, 

came all too soon, and the play was played 
out—the day was done. I often wonder if 
at the end of life we shall fold up our joys 





with as much philosophy as we children did | 


at the end of a day of blissful happiness, or 
shall we be, as tired mothers are, simply glad 
that the day, with its demands upon our 
strength, our hearts and our courage, is over? 

Life at all times bears heavily upon the 
mother of the household, and as the years go 
by she grows fairly tired of being the main- 
spring of it all and of seeing nobody realize 
it, of the fine assumption on the part of the 
family that Christmas, with its turkey and 
cranberry sauce, its mince pies and plum 
pudding, will come as a matter of course. 
She knows that it will not come unless 
somebody brings it. Somebody must be dis- 
illusioned by going behind the scenes. 

The sweetest people in the world are those 
who grow more trustful with each succeeding 
disillusion. This quality nearly approaches 
genius. The woman who manages to convey 
to her family, even by means of toil and sac- 
rifice, a sense of old-time Christmas cheer, 
comes mighty near to making the whole thing 


true, and brings to herself a belief in Santa | 


Claus stronger than she had in childhood, 
when miracles were likely to happen at any 
time. Life is made up of a lot of divine 
untruths which it is the duty of every respect- 


able man and woman to swear to. Let | 


us, then, take a fresh oath, with our hands 


upon ‘‘ Mother Goose’s Melodies’’ and ‘‘ The | 


Arabian Nights,’’ to preserve the spirit and 
flavor of the old-time Christmas. 

The farmhouse with its clamorous family, 
unspoiled by the daily sight and hearing of 
the passing show, is the ideal setting for 
such a scene, and if the family is grown up 
and somewhat dulled to the old delight of the 
Christmas spirit, it only presents to the 


woman the privilege of bringing them, with 


the consummate art of the real mother, into 
the Kingdom of Heaven which belongs to 
those who become as little children. 
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Government Tests 


prove Royal Baking Pow- 
der pure and healthful, 
made from grape cream of 
tartar, peel a free from 
alum _ or sieettatic acids 
and highest of all baking 
powders in leavening 


strength. 
The Royal Baking 


Powder costs only a fair 
price per pound, and is 
cheaper and better at its 
price than any bakin 
powder in the world. it 
makes pure, clean and 


healthful food. 


it sa 


Avoid Alum 
Baking Powders 


“| am very strongly of the opinion 


child on the place obeyed this mandate, and that the use of alum and salts of 


alumina in food should be prohibited. 
It is well understood that the constant 
use of alum compounds exerts both 
a deleterious effect upon the digestive 
organs and an irritation of the inter- 
a organs after absorption.” 
EDWARD S. WOOD, M.D. 


Professor of Chemistry, 
Harvard Medical School, Boston. 


It must be remembered that when 
alum baking powders are used in 
making bread, biscuit or cake, a portion 
of the alum is carried unchanged into 
the stomach. 

Ten-cent, twenty-five-cent, cent-an- 
ounce powders contain alum. 





AT CHRISTMAS 


The Housekeeper’s 


interest centers on her din- 
ing table, the chief charm 
of which is the Silver. To 
make it do its duty perfect- 


ly,itshould becleaned with 


LECTR 


Silver Polish 


Oo 
SILICON 


then its latent beauty or brilliancy will ap- 
pear, crowning the effort of the hostess. 
At grocers, druggists, and postpaid, 15 cts. 
(stamps). Trial quantity for the asking. 
Electro-Silicon Silver Soap for washing and 
polishing Silver has equal merits. 15 cents. 

“ SILICON,” 30 Cliff St., New York. 


Wedding 





Invitations, Announcements, BR. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $2.50, 100 Visit- 
ing Cards, 50c. Write for Samples. 


| L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 934 Chestnut &t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ICE CREAM WITH POPCORN. Mould rich vanilla ice cream in aring mould. Fill 





DESIGNED BY WESTER Price DIS GNED BY WESTER PRICE 


frills. Arrange upona platter. Garnish the platter with canned asparagus tips, carrot rings and 
small red apples. Cut the upper half-section from the apples, hollow them out, fill them with 
cranberry jelly, and replace the top. 


ROAST TURKEY. Decorate the neck and drumsticks of a young gobbler with lace paper ORAWN BY HERMANN C. WALI cs 





p A the centre with sugared popcorn and arrange the popcorn also at the base of the mould. 
4 Salted popcorn has long been used as a dinner accessory. The sugared popcorn with ice 
} cream is a decided innovation. 
3404 
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Sy T sounds, the size of a saucer and about 
an inch thick, from sponge-cake. 
Spread them generously with whipped cream. 
Place on top of each round of cake some 


Woy 
WR 
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ay, orange jelly which has been colored a vivid 
\\ red and moulded inthe shapeof astar. This 
K gives a very pretty effect with comparatively 
Wy simple materials. 
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“THE NIGHT BEFORE CHR! 
ly and girls all over the land deav!y love “ ’Twas the night before Christmas, and all throught 
How real to childish hearts are sturdy, cheery St. Nick and his eight tiny reindeer! What am 
snows, Christmas goodies and the Christmas tree! This table was designed in honor of St. Nicholas 
edges of the lake are covered with white cotton. Four tiny pine trees hung with crystal icicles sug 
table. St. Nick’s cap and his reindeer’s harness are scarlet. The sleigh is filled with toys that may 





CENTREPIECE FOR A 
CHRISTMAS TABLE 


ELECT a smooth block of 
ice weighing about 
thirty pounds. With a sharp 
chisel hollow out a receptacle 
forthe grapes, white and pur 
ple. Cover the bottom of a 
silver tray, of sufficient size, 
with several folds of absorb 
ent cotton, and place the ice 
upon it. Arrange around the 
upper edges of the block of 
ice a heavy wire, and upon 
this wire a wreath of grapes 
and grape leaves, alternating 
fine clusters of purple with 
white grapes. Fine wire, 
cut in short lengths, is needed 
for this purpose. 
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Candle-shades of snow 
should be at each place. 





A TYPICAL SANTA CLAUS TABLE 


; Wg 





| =4 °F FOR CHILDREN 
: . Ni N THE illustration on the right Santa 
UY Claus is represented as perched 
| SY on what appears to be an immense 
"| 84 snowball. He holds four sets of reins 
i i aly in his hands. which extend to the four 
i | of corners of the table, where they are 

a 


attached to as many pairs of little gilded 
reindeer. The reindeer are harnessed 
to four little gilded sleighs, which are 
filled with goodies and arranged in 
banks of evergreen and holly, at regu 
lar intervals around the base of the 
centre snowball. Ribbon streamers 
from the chandelier end in miniature 
gilded Christmas bells at every place. 
Candle-shades are fashioned of scarlet 
paper and cotton, to represent Santa 
Claus caps, and should be decked with 
holly and evergreen. 
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°Z82 DESIGNED BY MARY MC KIM MARRIOTT 
4S, WESTER pric 
34. AN IMITATION OF A SNOWSTORM. Wires, passed through the chandelier, are capped with artificial snow. From the ee 
F wires are suspended strands of fine white cotton, each tying a tuft of cotton. A reindeer, on an irregular block of ice sprinkled 
BA with crystal snow, forms the centrepiece. Put the ice on a waiter, and hide the waiter in “* snow.’’ 
ae with a fringe of ** snowflakes ’’ are decorated with holly. Snowballs containing Christmas souvenirs 
} .) 
| 2% 
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POTATOES EN SURPRISE. Line a baking-dish 
very light, and fill with creamed oysters. Cov 
pressed through a colander. Garnish the ‘oP wit! 
and place in the centre a large star cut from 4 Scar 
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DESIGNED BY WESTER PRICE 
BANANA CROWN WITH SNOWBALL CAKES. Select bananas of uniformsize. Cut one FIG PUDDING WITH HARD SAUCE AND WHIPPED CREAM. This is simpler than 
section of the skin partly open, remove the fruit, pack the space with ice cream, and replace the usual plum pudding. Individual portions of sauce served in lemon shells should be 
the skin, Arrange the bananas on a round platter, and in the centre put balls of cake which kept on ice until the last moment. Each portion of the sauce is garnished with a cube of 
have been rolled in icing and grated cocoanut. red jelly. A bowl of whipped cream makes a delicious adjunct to this dessert. 
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CHRISTMAS SALAD 


RRANGE chopped celery and cauliflower 
flowerets upon a round platter in the 
form of a star. Between the points of the 
star put lettuce cups filled with red beets cut 


SS 
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in cubes, and garnished with stuffed olives 


? 
Wie 


cut inrings. Garnish the centre of the star 
with a beet cut in quarters. Serve with stiff 
mayonnaise 
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DESIGNED BY WESTER PRICE 
E NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS”’ 


thristmas, and all through the house,’’ and no newer tale or poem quite takes the place of the old favorite. 
tiny reindeer! What a medley their thoughts at this joyous season — of the jolly old saint, of Christmas 
din honor of St. Nicholas and his gallant coursers. They are in the act of crossing a frozen lake. The 
ing with crystal icicles suggest the frozen forest. The trees are covered with white tapers that light the 
is filled with toys that may serve as favors. 
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CHRISTMAS 
BONNE BOUCHES 

































OR this dish, a number 

of small, ripe, bright 
red apples of uniform size 
should be selected. Make 
a syrup of sugared water, 
season it and color it a vivid 
scarlet ; cook the syrup until 
it reaches the candy stage; 
then dip the apples into it, 
one atatime. Set them aside 
until they grow cold, and 
then trim each with an arti 
ficial stem and a few artifi 
cial leaves. They should be 
served upon a compote with 
white bonbons arranged 
among them. They make an 
exceedingly gay and attract- 
ive dish. 
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CHRISTMAS BELLS. A hoop is suspended from the chandelier by wires which are covered with smilax. Red candles are 
fastened to the hoop with wire. From the hoop scarlet bells are hung, and to each bell-clapper is tied a scarlet ribbon, wound 
with smilax. This ribbon reaches to the bell that serves as afavor. The centrepiece is of white roses and ferns The ice 
cream is served in scarlet cases. Each handle has a bell fastened to it. 














FOR A CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS 
DINNER-TABLE 

IVE pasteboard boxes covered with 

red paper and marked with regu 
lar white chalk lines, so as to resemble 
brick chimneys, are capped with 
artificial snow and arranged on this 
Christmas dinner - table A snow 
besprinkled Santa Claus weighted down 
with a pack filled with tiny toys is 
seen emerging from the large centre 
chimney Little stockings filled with 
Christmas goodies are arranged about 
the chimney edge. A scarlet streamer 
leads from every stocking to the place 
of the child for whom it is intended 
Cotton and artificial snow are banked 
about the chimney bases, and the whole 
decoration, including the snow-capped 
candle-shades, should be lavishly 
sprinkled with diamond-dust 





————— 
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RISE. Linea baking-dish with mashed potatoes beaten 
th creamed oysters. Cover the oysters with potatoes 
nder, Garnish the top with sections of hard-boiled eggs 
a large star cut from 4 Scarlet sweet pepper. 
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The Housekeeper’s) What Shall JI Give for Christmas? 


Best Christmas 


gift is a 





Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet 


a gift in use three times each day — every 
day in the year —to cut her kitchen work 
in two—to make it easier — pleasanter to 
do away with kitchen drudgery. 

A Hoosier Cabinet puts system into the 


kitchen — groups every article used in 
preparing a meal at_vour fingers’ ends. 
A place for everything—from an egg- 
beater to 50 pounds of flour. 

No unnecessary footsteps to gather up 
things here and there. No hunting about 
fur mislaid articles. 

Takes the place of pantry — cupboard — 
and kitchen table. 

Saves time — strength — energy — does 
away with kitchen drudgery. 








The Hoosier is the lowest-priced good 
kitchen cabinet made. Built of solid 
oak,— the finish, construction and work- 


manship could not be improved if it cost 
twice as much. Special features not 
found in other cabinets at any price. 


A $20,000.00 BOND 
guarantees that our cabinets are exactly 
represent them. Sold on thirty days’ trial. You 
take no chances when you buy a Hoosier. We 

repay freight east of the Mississippi and north of 
Tennessee. Easy Payments if Desired. Send for 
handsomely illustrated free catalog. It tells how 
a Hoosier Cabinet can be sold at such low prices — 
how much kitchen labor it saves — and how every 
home can have a Hoosier. 


THE HOOSIER MANUFACTURING CO. 
14 Adams Street New Castle, Indiana 


(Originators and Pioneer Makers 
g of High Grade Kitchen Cabinets.) | - 


as we 




















A Christmas Gift 


worth receiving and giving — 


artistic, beau- 
tiful, useful and distinctive—is a piece of 


Hawkes Cut Glass 


Cut Glass and Hawkes Cut Glass are 
different. Hawkes Cut Glass is unique. 
No piece without this trade-mark en- 
gat on it is genuine. If your dealer 


oes not sell Hawkes Cut Giass please 
write us for address of dealer who does. 


T. G. Hawkes & Co., Corning, N. ¥ 





*" HAWKES 























Kendricks Good-Luck 


TELESCOPING 


POCKET PENCIL 


Sterling Silver (cut full size). In rich 
Mezzo-relief is shown the Horse Shoe, 
the Four Leaf Clover, the Mushroom 
and the lucky Pig with the kinky tail. 

French Gray finish. A charming and 
useful little remembrance for either 
Men or Women. For scoring at 

Golf, Memoranda, and the hun- 
dreds of uses that a good pencil 
is needed for. 


Any — Re gy te free. $4 
ail, postpaid, 


Complete Catalog ‘ee om 

request. 
Sterling Silver Novelties, 
Watches, Diamonds and Rare 
Art Merchandise. Don't 
make your holiday pur- 
chases without seeing our 
catalog. Everything guar- 
anteed or money refunded 


WM. KENDRICKES 
SONS 


335 Fourth Avenue 
Louisville, Ky. 














and small NOVELTIES for GRAB BAGS, 

JACK-HORNER PIES, XMAS TREES, etc. 

Sample dozen, postpaid, for 30c. SPECIAL 

F ASSORTMENT of 150 Novelties for $3.00 or 

260 for $5.00. Larger goods 50c. dozen. 

Complete decorations for Xmas Trees for $1.00, 

$2.00 and $5.00. COTILLON FAVORS. 

Assortments of Baskets, China, Dolls, etc., for 
Fair Booths. CATALOGUE FREE. 


The Hints Publishing and Supply Co., 53-57 Bible House, N.Y. 











| Phonograph 
| Storm King Boots 
| Leather Anklets 


| 








| Setof Ribbon Runners 





Drawings by Anna W. Speakman 


‘* At Christmastime the open hand 
Scatters its bounty o’er sea and Jand.’’ 


If baby could talk he would kiss and thank us for 


A Pap Bowl 

Cretonne-covered Box for his 
dainty belongings 

Linen Pillow Slips 

Square of White Flannel, 
Hemmed —for a Comfort 
Wrap 

Creeping Rug 





Measuring Stick 
Simply-Made Clothing 


Net Covering for Cradle — 
trimmed with blue feather- 
stitching 

Some Orris-Root Sticks for 
teething-time 

Rice Powder 

Pure Soap 

An Eiderdown Yarn Afghan 


The best that can be bought is none too good for 


Grandmother 


Boa Clasp 

Fireside Chair 

High-Buckled Arctics 

Dressy Shoulder-Cape 

Fire Screen 

Silk Sacque 

Book of Poems 

Hand Sewing-Machiue 

Glove Stretchers 

Electric Candle 

Silver-top Salve Jar filled with 
good salve 

Couch 


Grandfather 


Canvas yes Cases (light 
weight for tri 

Black Silk Mu 

Moorish Leather Slippers 

Turkish Bath Robe 

Silk Shoe Laces 

Traveler's Shaving Brush 

Favorite Soap 

Cloth Cap 

Walking Stick 

Vest Buttons 

Shoe Horn 

Steamer Shawl 





Even a large box would scarcely hold the variety of gifts that may be purchased for women, 
| $0 just a few suitable ones for family gifts, or for relatives, have been selected : 


ee 


aati 


Wife or Mother 











Daughter, Sister or Relative 





Walking-Length Skirt 

Ivory Toilet Pieces 

Dressing-Case Bureau 

Matinée Bag 

Chemisette and Sleeves 

Russian Lacquered 
Boxes 


Japanese Print in 

edar Wood Frame 

Low-Shaped Lamp for 
Boudoir 

Watch Pin 

Alcohol Lamp 

Table Screen 


Linen Luncheon Sets Lady’s Size Garden 
Set of Baking Dishes Barrow 
Boa Clasp Sewing-Machine Chair 
Bag Clasp—for bag Round Nickel-Rimmed 
made of dress ma- Tumbler Tray 
terial Small Fan for 


Pp 
Tourist Case High-Buckled Arctics 





Patent-Leather Pumps 
Colored Pumps with 
Hosiery to match 
Roses and Ribbons for 
Home Milliner 
Girdle with high buckle 
High-Buckled Arctics 
Stormy Weather Hat 


Washable Cotton Rug 
College Pennants 
Wicker Morris Chair 
Vanity Case 

Camera 

Set of Ribbon Runners 
Breast-Feather Toque 
Pair of Hatpins in a 


Washable Kid Gloves Pretty Box 
Carved Sandalwood Flannel Sailor Waist, 
Fans Embroidered 
Japanese Embroidered Riding Habit 
trip for Belt Sporting Goods for 
Skirt Flouncing Outdoor Games 








The delight of good old Santa Claus — the children — 


Boys 


First Long Trousers 
Work Beuch 
Carving Tools 
Hockey Skates 
Popcorn Set 
Flexible Flyer Sled 
Magic Lantern 
Train Depots 
Mechanical Train 
Pocketbook with some 
change in it 
Compasses 





Lessons in Riding 
Baseball Outfit 
Patent-Leather Pumps 
Leather Sandals 
Children’s Shuffleboard 


Books Canoe 
Tricycle—similar to au- Punch and Judy Show 
tomobile Jungle Animals 


Girls 


Registering Savings 
Bank 

Class Emblems 

Party Dress 

Canary Bird 

Plush Jointed Animals 





Engraved Visiting Cards sils and Apron like 
Work Basket and Mate- mamma’s 

rials for Doll Clothes Jewelry 
Doilies and Embroidery Sash and Ribbons 

Silks Materials for Dolls’ 
Long Skirt and Cz ape for Clothes 

playing ‘ Lady”’ Sweater and Cap 


Guitar 

Small Bookcase 

Small Pots and Flower 
Seeds for early planting 
indoors 


Assorted Beads and 
Thread for making 
Jewelry 

Laundry Set 

Popcorn Set 


Next we have four convenient tag lists of useful and substantial presents for men: 


© 


. Father Husband 


©) 


Son or Brother Relative or Friend 


eee 





Small-size Cooking Uten- 


Gold Eyeglass Cord 
(made to order) 

Silver Seal 

Seal Ring 

Moorish Leather 
Slippers 

Leather Collar Box 

Traveler’s Shaving 
Brush 

Steamer Rug 

Vest Buttons 

Riding Accessories 

Folding Umbrella 

Mounted Animal 
Heads 

Hosiery and Under- 
wear 

Leather Envelopes 


Gold Eyeglass Cord 
(made to order) 

Mounted Animal 
Skin 

Couch and Cover 

Book-Stand for Desk 

Seal Ring 

Vest Buttons 

Moorish Leather 
Slippers 

Shoe Box and some 
Trees 

Red Velvet Pin- 
cushion mounted 
on cherry wood 
block 

Sporting Goods 

Bathing Suit 


Rowing Machine 

Riding Accessories 

Rattan Furniture for 
Den 

Japanese Prints 


Helpful Books 

College Pennants 

Mounted Prints and 
Card of Push Pins 


framed in cedar ini 
Large Bob Sled Minister 
Hammock Trunk 
Vest Buttons Couch 
College Living Nec- Steamer Rug and 
essaries Chair 
Washable Cotton Reading Rack 
Rug for Den 
Trunk Doctor 
Camera 
Boat Dashboard Clock 
Bathing Suit Bookcase 
Needed Bathroom Couch 


for Special Papers White Vests 

















Comforts Antique Pottery 














When Cupid helps Santa Claus to make a special selection 


For Her Best Young Man 


Mahogany Tobacco Box — hexagon shape 

Seal Ring 

Haudsome Quality of Black Silk Muffler 

Walking-Stick 

Glass Ash Tray with Silver Match Box 
attached 

White Linen Paper with address 

Gun-Metal Cigar Cutter 

Gold Penknife for one end of Watch Chain 

Handsome Leather Belt with Gun-Metal 
Buckle 

Flag or Cushion in Club Colors 

Japanese Print framed in Cedar Wood 


Family Codperative Gifts.for Each Member 


An Edition de Luxe Hand-Carved Pieces 
A Rare Piece of China A Good Picture 
Money fora Long-desired Pottery or Bronzes 

Trip A Special Study Course 
Antique Silver 


Littke Remembrances 


Cotton Prints for Cushion 


Card of Push Pins Covers 
Stationery Confections 
Half adozen Lead Pencils Sheet Music 
Inkstand 


For the Girl Away from Home 


Small-size Carpet Sweeper Chafing-Dish 
Fudge Pans— deep Box of Handy Supplies 
Asbestos Mat Lemonade Set 


Pretty Clock with Alarm Drop Light 
Camera Fruit Punch-Bow!l or 
Picnic Basket Pitcher 


Box of Goodies 


Cheap Umbrella for 
Passepartout Outfit 


Storms and Lending 





Special Books — pocket edition 
American Flag —hand-made 
of bunting, for a den 


For His Best Girl 


Piece of Japanese Embroidery 


grams for traveling bag and 
pocketbook 
Real Japanese Kimono 
Memory Book leather-bound 
— with monogram 
Silver or Gunu-Metal Vanity 
Case 
Special Pieces of Furniture 
Bracelet — put on with a wish 
Japanese Print framed in 
Cedar Wood 


Family Codperative Gifts to the House 


A Bay Tree 

New Wall Hangings 

Artistic Hall or Porch 
Lantern 

Reading Lamp 

Library Table 


Subscription to Library 
and Periodicals 

Kitchen Cabinet 

Bathroom Fixtures 

Water Filter 

Put in a Telephone 


Those Who Help Us in Our Household Work 
must not be forgotten, and fitting gifts for them 
may be chosen from the above lists. When there 
is a need of fuel, clothing, flour, or the like, any 
quantity of such articles may be sent. Money is 
always acceptable, and a purse from the family 





Set of Gold or Silver Mono- | 





would be appreciated as a token of | 


general gsod will. If she can afford 
it the mistress may give real Christ- 

- mas cheer where sickness prevails, by 
assuming the payment of the doctor’s 
bill, the cost of medicines, or the ex- 
pense of a week’s stay at some health 
resort — for a convalescent. 
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Fine 


Work 


requires fine 

scissors — the 

blades must 
be sharp from end to end; they must meet 
exactly at the points and ‘the joint must be 
tight and firm. Every pair of 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


Scissors and Shears 


have these virtues aud detter stili—they retain 
every one of them after long service. Keen Kutter 
scissors are made from the very finest cutlery steel 
and adjusted with the most minute precision. The 
blades — tight, true and sharp. 

Keen Kutter cutlery has been standard of America 
for 36 years and was awarded the Grand Prize at 
the World's Fair, St. Louis. 

When you want a really perfect pair of scissors or 
shears, remember the name — Keen Kutter. 

Keen Kutter Pocket Knives for men and women 
are the very best made. 

If your dealer does not keep 
Keen Kutter Tools, write us 
and learn where to get them. 
Scissors Booklet sent free. 

A complete line of cutlery 
is sold under this Mark and 
Motto: 

“The Recollection of Quality 
Remains Long After the Price 
ts Forgotten." 

Trade Mark Registered. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 
298 Broadway, New York 











SECTIONAL 
BOOK CASES 












Improved System 
Awarded Gold 
Medal, World’s 
Fair, St. Louis. 
All doors removable and a case of six 
sections set up in two minutes without 
any tools. Designed for every home 
at a very reasonable cost. 


You Really Should Get This Booklet 


It tells all about Gunn Sectional Book- 
cases—their very low price, and the 
many artistic combinations that can be 
made (the cut shows one style). 


Write to-day for this handsomely illus- 
trated Booklet in colors — mailed free. 


GUNN FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


5 Mrs. of Gunn Desks and Filing Cabinets. c 











Cut Glass Direct from 
the Works 


SAVES 40 PER CENT. 


This handsome cut glass Celery Tray, size 
10% inches long, 4% inches wide, boxed and 
expressed collect to any address. Safe ar- 
rival guaranteed. 


Special Price $1.75 


Our Cut Glass Catalogue is free for the asking. 
It tells how rich cut glass is made, and shows 
many beautiful new shapes and cuttings at 
very low prices. Do not fail to send for it. 


Liberty Cut Glass Works, Egg Harbor City, N. J. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Just a Homelike Talk 
About a Favorite 
Food Product 
“Like Mother Used to Make” 


AM MISS NONE SUCH. My mother’s 
favorite recipe is employed in my big Factories 
at Syracuse, New York, where NONESUCH Mince 

Meat is made. I want you housewives to know 

more about this delicious food product, especially you 

who are most particular in "putting up" your fruits 

and preserves, and preparing good food for your 

tables. I wish every one of you could call at my 

home, go through the great factories and see for your- 

selves that | am as conscientious in the preparation 

of NONESUCH Mince Meat as you could be in your 

own kitchen. You would not prepare "cheap" mince 

meat for yourselves, and | have never had any de- 

sire to make such goods; my policy has always been 

to maintain the highest degree of quality in absolute 

uniformity, and my NONESUCH Mince Meat is such a consistent, universal and year-around seller that the 

grocers call it "staple as sugar." In the first place, | use only the choicest ingredients | can buy and they pass in 

enormous quantities through my light, hygienic and scrupulously clean factory to produce the twelve million 

packages of - NONESUCH Mince Meat—enough for twenty-four million pies—which I sell yearly. The following 
figures have interested many of my friends: 


may pont 5 ams Three Hundred Thousand Bushels of New York State Apples 
Over Four Hundred Tons of Western Beef 
Forty Carloads of Currants, imported from Greece 
Two Million Pounds of Best California Raisins 


And every working day over Fourteen Tons of Louisiana Sugar 


NONESMH Mince Meat is just as pure and sweet and wholesome as | can make it; the workrooms and 

machinery are scrupulously clean; the operatives always in neat, fresh laundered uniforms; the fruits are sterilized 
and seeded by a special process; and every package of NONES&MH Mince Meat is carefully and _ scientifically 
blended and compounded, is rich, ripe and mellow, and sure to keep in perfect condition anywhere for any time. 
It is economical, too. Your average home-made mince meat recipe costs twenty-two cents for each pie, 
and my ten cent package of NONESUCH makes two large pies. I have always guaranteed that NONESUCH is abso- 
lutely free from preservatives or adulterations. Pure food commissioners from 
many States have testified, upon examination by competent chemists, that 
NONESUCH conforms with all Pure Food Laws. I want you to buy a package 
of NONESUCH Mince Meat if you are not already a member of that vast army of 
American women who use it. I! want you to try it for pies, cakes, pud- 
dings and cookies, according to the recipes on the package, and you will find it 
not a bit more trouble to prepare than the simplest recipes in your cook book. 
When you plan that Thanksgiving or Christmas dinner, no matter how elaborate 
or plain it may be, the mince pies made of NONESIMI are sure to bring you many 
compliments and as many grateful acceptances of "one piece more" as you have 
guests. Just try it once and you will always use it. I know of many house- 
keepers, whose mothers used it, who still insist upon having NONESUCH. © Send me 
your name and address on a postal card for my little book of recipes, describing 
other Food Products and including a novel puzzle. 


MISS NONE SUCH, 
In care of MERRELL-SOULE COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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is ‘dried beef’’ that is different. It is 
called Sliced Beef to distinguish it from 
the ordinary, poorer kind. Sliced in 
large, thin slices from the finest grained 
beef, selected for its tenderness and free- 
dom from fat and sinews, and cured by 
the old-fashioned process; packed in a 
vacuum in the famcus Beech-Nut air-tight 
glass jars with absolutely no preservative 
whatever, it has a peculiar, delicious flavor, 
which once tasted is never forgotten. 


2 iE CRG | 
Beech-Nut Bacon 


the bacon that made the brand famous 
for its purity, attractive appearance and 
entire freedom from all preservatives, is 
more than a food, it is a dainty flavor, 
an appetizing garnish. 





Pies fe 


Beech-Nut Conserves 


like Beech-Nut Sliced Bacon and Beech- 
Nut Sliced Beef, are guaranteed by the 
trade-mark to be made of only the best 
materials in the cleanest way. ‘* Beech- 
Nut ’’ means the natural flavor —kept 
anywhere, any time. 

A case of 24 assorted jars sent, express prepaid, east 
of a and north of Richmond, $3.60; other points 


east of the ns $4.00; west of the Mississippi, 
$5.00. Only one order to a person. 


Beech-Nut Packing Company 


Canajoharie, N. Y. @ 














7— At Factory Prices 
ON APPROVAL 


To be returned at our ex- 
pense if not satisfactory. 
Onl $25 for this 
y beautiful 
Buffet. Woulk! cost at retail 
$42.00. Choice Quarter-sawed 
Golden Oak; piano polish; 
hand-cut carvings; French 
bevel mirror 40 x 12 inches; 
roll-drawer-fronts ,cross-band 
ed; one drawer plush lined; 
has solid brass trimmings; 
ball-bearing casters; 46 inches 
wide, 60 
inches 
high. 


























$28 3 for this Luxurious Turkish 
° Kocker— would cost $50.00 
at retail. Covered with our reliable 
Old Oak genuine leather; best long 
tempered steel springs, softly padded 
with curled horsehair, Width 36 in.; 
height of back from seat 27 in. 









east of Omaha 
and north of 
Tennessee. 

Points be- « 
yond equal- 


$24.5 


Choice high-grade 
Dresser, worth 
$37. yp rytes Oak, Gen- 


vine Mahogany, Bird's-eye 
Maple; piano polish, French 
bevel mirror, 30x24 in.; French 
legs, claw feet; roll-front upper 
drawers; entire front beauti- 
fully cross-banded, drawers 
finished inside, Bird's-eye 
Maple bottoms; solid brass 
trimmings and casters; solid 


* ends. Top, 44x23 in. 

Catalog A — Librar d Office; Catalog B — Dining- 
room; Catalog Sibeon Furniture — mailed 
FREE if you address 66 North Ionia Street. 

Grand Rapids Furniture Mfg. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. } 


$50 to $500 paid 














to the mother on 


the birth of a child 


—this is the story of birth insurance. It provides 
for expense of coming family by small niouthly pay- 
ments. Partly philanthropic in purpose, it has a 
sound business basis, and is conducted under the 
strict insurance laws of Massachusetts. Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore was one of the original incorporators, 
Write today to the American Birth Insurance Com- 
pany, Dept. L, Colonial Building, Boston, Mass. 





Have Youa Dog? 


We willsend Polk Miller’s Great 
Book on Dogs; How to Take Care 


Tribute t« a Dog, and A Yellow 
Dog’s Love for a Nigger (famous 
poem), all for 10c, just to adver- 
tise Sergeant’s Famous Dog 
Remedies. Acicress 

POLK MILLER DRUG CO. 
834 Main Street Richmond, Va. 





The Ladies’ Home Journal 





Bunt Tota nr A Jatthatere Way 


O MANY striking features for next year 
had to be announced on the front 
page, where we usually appear each 
month, that there was no room left 
there for us. But we had to appear 
somewhere, for we had some decid- 

edly interesting things to tell — things of mutual in- 
terest because they are about you as well as about us. 


A Christmas Book 
Without Any Expense 


S ONE of the first things about which we wish to 

tell you. ‘There are six of these books, all 
novels except one, and that one is as readable and 
entertaining as a novel. They haveall been chosen 
from among the thousands of books published in 
the last year because they are the ones that practi- 
cally everybody wishes to read and are therefore 
among the ‘“ best-selling books’’ of the season. 
Any one of them will delight a girl at Christmas- 
time whether she wishes to keep it or give it away, 
and she may get it without the slightest cost to 
herself. These are the books, all selling for $1.50, 
but costing nothing when obtained in this way 


** Beverly of Graustark,’’ by George Barr McCutch- 
eon; 

** The Masquerader,’’ by Katherine Cecil Thurston; 

** Old Gorgon Graham,’’ by George Horace Lorimer; 

** The Prodigal Son,’’ by Hall Caine; 

** The Sea Wolf,’’ by Jack London; 

*‘ The Crossing,’’ by Winston Churchill. 


All that a girl has to do, if she wants one of 
these books, is to get two of her friends to give her 
one dollar and twenty-five cents apiece for a year’s 
subscription to THe JOURNAL. Only please bear 
this in mind: At least one of the two subscriptions 
must be from a new subscriber — one, you know, 
who is not already receiving the magazine from us 
by mail. 
sion of one which has been already entered. Any 


The other subscription may be an exten- 


| of the above-named books may be selected as a 


| subscriptions, and so on, 








reward for the trouble taken in securing the subscrip 
tions. Send the $2.50, with the two names and ad- 
dresses, and the name of the book you want, to THE 
JOURNAL’s Book Bureau. Each of your friends 
will then receive the magazine for twelve monthis, 
and we will send the book to you, postage free. 
This isa way to get your Christmas books for noth- 
ing, for if you send us four subscriptions we will 
send you any two of the books, or any three for six 
Why not try for one of 
the books and see how easy it is? Doubtless you 
will feel encouraged to try for some of the others; 
or, if you prefer to send two subscriptions yourself 
to THE JOURNAL as gifts to two friends, you will 
get a book for yourself or for use as another gift. 


Mr. Taylor’s Beautiful 
Picture of the Nativity 


N ‘THE cover of this issue of THe LAvigs’ 

HOME JOURNAL will naturally be in wide 
demand as one of the most exquisite and masterly 
conceptions of the Holy Family at the dawning of 
the first Christmas Day that has ever been painted. 
So we have arrange’ for a large special edition, 
carefully printed on separate sheets, just like the 
cover, with the title and other printed matter left 
on, but without any advertisements on the back. 











These separate copies, although done in four colors 


| and therefore much more expensive than most of our 


covers hitherto, will still be sent for ten cents each, 
postage paid, in a strong tube, so long as the 
s 


limited supply lasts. 


Here is a Chance 


| for Christmas Money 


of Them ; Senator Vest’s Eloquent | 


FoR every girl who has seen, heard or thought of 

something new in the way of picnics or lawn- 
parties, or parties suitable for holidays other than 
Christmas, such as Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, 
Washington’s Birthday, and so on. It may be an 
outdoor or indoor game, or a way to spend a holiday, 
or to decorate a table or a room. We wish to know 
about everything new of this kind, and if you will 
tell us about it we will gladly pay for the ideas if 
they are such as we can use. So why not recall 
some of the jolly times you have had in the last year 
and send us a brief description of anything fresh and 
novel you noticed about them ? 


VERY Christmas season many of our readers 

wish to have the announcement of a subscription 

to THe Lapies’ Home JouRnNaALt for the ensuing 

year sent to some friend as a Christmas gift. To 

assist them in making the remembrance doubly 
appreciated we have regularly had prepared 


A Free Christmas Card 
of Unique Artistic Design 


OR sending out-as an announcement that the 

magazine will be a monthly visitor during the 
following year. ‘These cards have come to be re- 
garded as a most welccme and delightful addition 
to the attractiveness of the gift. 

This year the announcement is as unique in 
form as it is charming in design. It is typically 
Japanese—a 





characteristic 
Japanese scene 
in several colors 
appearing not 
only on the an- 
nouncement it- 


as shown in the 
accompanying 
illustration. One 
of these an- 


A ; free so as to be 
received, with 





number, on 


ee Christmas morn- 
i i a ing by each per- 
=< 








son for whom a 
subscription is 
The inscription 





ordered as a Christmas present. 
on it will be as follows: 
It gives me great pleasure to say 
that I am to be permitted to come to 
your home twelve times — on the 
twenty-fifth of each month. 
Very cordially yours, 
‘THe LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


And on the inside envelope will be: 
With Christmas Greetings 
From 

Such a present only begins at Christmas, remem- 
ber, and goes on for a whole year — really twelve 
gifts. Send the order just as early as you can, so as 
to avoid any delay, and be sure to give the name and 
address of your friend as well as your own. 


If You Know a Girl 
Interested in Needlework 


SPECIALLY in any new ideas about it, why 
not try to help her by calling her attention to 
Tue JOURNAL’S New Needlework Department, and 
giving her a year’s subscription to the magazine? 
By doing so you bring a great variety of the newest 
suggestions to her attention, and give her the advan- 


tage for a whole year of the expert advice of the | 
department editor, Mrs. Grabowskii, one of the | 


ablest authorities on every phase of needlecraft. 
Wouldn’t it be worth a dollar and twenty-five cents 
to help your friend in this way ? 


If You Know a Girl 
Who Makes Her Own Clothes 


UT is sometimes ‘‘ bothered’’ to know just 

how to avoid any hint of a ‘‘ home-made”’ air 
about them, and has few, or none, to go ta for advice, 
why not let THE JOURNAL help her out by send- 
ing it to her for a year? Every issue has a page 
of the best and latest advice on this very subject, 
not only practical and clear, but with a pattern for 
every blouse and skirt. By its help thousands of 
girls look well dressed at the smallest cost. 
Wouldn’t you like your friend to look so, too? 


If You Know a Housewife 
in This Country or Canada 
HO finds the servant problem one of her heavi- 
est burdens, why not try to lighten it for her 
by directing us now to send her THE JOURNAL next 
year, so that she can find out from our new depart- 
ment, *f ‘The Housewife and Her Helper,’’? how she 
may get a good servant? ‘This department is not 
** up in the air,’’ but thoroughly practical and trust- 
worthy —the nearest approach yet made to a 
national intelligence office. 


and receive advice without a penny’s charge. 


Perhaps You Know 
Some Young Mother 


b ee would like to help in her perplexities about 
the training of her children. In ‘‘ The Letters of 


Two Mothers,’’ which begin in this issue, all the | 
hard problems in the upbringing of children that vex | 
a mother’s heart are clearly and sanely considered 


and solved. Wouldn’t it be a graciously helpful 
act to put these ** Letters ’’ into your friend’s hands 
by giving her THE JOURNAL for a year? 


HESE are only a very few of the many ways in 
which a year’s subscription to THE JOURNAL 


can be made one of the most satisfactory of Christ- | 


mas gifts to a friend. 


self, but on the | 
envelope as well, | 


nouncements | 
will be mailed | 


the January | 


Miss Kellor, who edits | 
it, is an expert, and your friend can write to her 
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Dead Black 
K 
WEARS LIKE RON” 


applied to 


CHANDELIERS, 


Picture Frames, Lamps, 
Plate Racks, Andirons, etc. 
produces the new and popular 
black wrought-iron finish. Beau- 
tiful effect at small cost. A 5c 
can (at all paint dealers) contains 
sufficient to cover many articles. 


Write today for color card, showing 13 
colors, and instructive booklet deecrbing 
the many uses for JAP-A- LAC. 











DO YOUR 
OWN 


WITH 











VARNISHING 
BPALAC 








Lf your deale* does 
not keep JAP-A-LAC, 
send us his name and 
roc, to cover cost of 
mailing, and we will 
send a FREE Sample 
(quarter pint can), to 
any pointin the United 
Slates. 




















IN CAKES 


Makes the Stove 


an Grnament 


Gives the shine that lasts 
Never cakes on the iron 
Will not burn red 

Used in millions of homes 


Made perfect by forty years’ experience 


Also in Paste Form 
Sun Paste Stove Polish 


MORSE BROS.. Proprietors, 
Canton, Mass., U. S. A. 














Don't let 
Santa Claus forget 
to bring 
the 
children 
















eH 


(of stone in 
three colors) 


They will be 
delighted, 
so will you 
Atall dealers 
in loys, 


BUILT WITH ANCHOK BLOCKS. 2 5 c up 
Send for illustrated descriptive booklet, 


it is free. 


F. AD. RICHTER & CO. 
| 217 Pearl Street New York City 





Richier’s 
Anchor 
Blocks 
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A. THANKSGIVING BREA 
EVERY. MORNING 








The one overwhelmingly important thing in this life is 
health. With health and strength the battles of life are easily, 
quickly won. Quaker Oats gives you strength—strength of 
mind—strength of body. Then you are healthy and happy. 
Then you are honestly thankful. 

That is why Quaker Oats every morning, the world over, 


is a True Thanksgiving Breakfast. 
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Old Dutch . 
Cleanser 





Old Dutch Cleanser 
doesn’t compromise with dirt — it 
cleans, cleans thoroughly whether the 
dirt is visible or invisible. 


Old Dutch Cleanser 


is a natural cleaner produced in the 
bowels of the earth and blown to the 
surface in the form of a fine powder 
by volcanic action. It cleans by 
mechanical contact, absorption and a 


soapy affinity for dirt. 
Old Dutch Cleanser 


contains no grit and therefore cannot 
scratch. Old Dutch Cleanser re- 
stores the original luster to articles 
cleaned. Try it upon the bath tub, 
wash stand, sink, marble tiling, mantel 
and statuary, and note the pristine 
freshness and polish obtained. 


For floors and wood-work Old Dutch 
Cleanser excels — it enters the small crevices 
and purges them of dirt. Old Dutch 
Cleanser is the one perfect cleaner known 
for window glass. Clean one window with 
this natural product and another in the usual 
manner and note the contrast. One will be 
limpid and clear, the other clouded. 

For infant bottles, jelly jars and all similar 
containers Old Dutch Cleanser is a 
revelation. 

For general use no cleansing preparation 
does so much with so little cost and labor 
and none can do it so well at any price. 


Ask your dealer for 
Old Dutch 
Cleanser 
in a large 
 sifting- 

top”’ can 








Burlington Sliding Blinds 


require no built-in pockets, no trimmings, no 
hinges ; are inexpensive and easy to install, take 
up little room, and do not interfere with window 
curtains. Suitable for.any window, adjustable to 
admit light from any part of window and may 
be instantly removed. Nothing to get out of 
order, rattle or sag. We also make 

Venetian Blinds, Screens and Screen Doors. 
Made to order only, of any size, wood and finish. 

Send for catalogue and estimates. 


BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLIND COMPANY 
900 Lake St., BURLINGTON, VT. 








"| Baby Clothes Patterns 


My New outfit contains 30 patterns and 
directions for long, or 10 for short clothes, 
with directions for material, etc., a copy of 
Nurses’ Hints To Moruers, also TRUE 
: MOTUERHOOD, and my catalogue illustrating 
articles and clothing for the new baby, with prices and full 
descriptions. This outfit sent postpaid for 25 cents, silver 
orstamps. Iguarantee satisfaction or will refund your money. 
Address MRS. C. E. ATSMA, Newark, New Jersey 








The Ladies’ Home Journal 


510,000 for Christmas Horas 





HE editors of THE LapriEs’ HOME JOURNAL wish to make the Christmas, 

1906, issue of the magazine the best Christmas periodical ever published 
—redolent of the season in the best sense. They want to begin to lay their 
plans now—a year in advance. They would like it if the entire issue might 
represent not their ideas, but the ideas of THE JoURNAL readers. They are 
willing to spend $10,000 to carry out these ideas. So they begin by offering 
some of this money to the readers themselves in two prize offers. 


Here is $115 for You 


Write to Mr. Bok personally and tell him what Christmas subject or phase of the 
day and season you would like treated in the next Christmas issue, but don’? 
use more than one hundred (100) words in your letter or it will be thrown out. 
Before you write him look over this Christmas number carefully, see what 
is treated here and don’t mention any subject discussed this year. Remem- 
ber, too, what has been done in previous Christmas issues of THE JOURNAL. 
For instance : don’t ask for 
How Christmas is celebrated in other lands (this was treated a few years ago); or 
How Christmas is celebrated in the South or California (this we have done 
several times); or ask us to present 
The Great Madonnas of the World (this we did two years ago). 
Remember we want you to tell us something we have Not done— some 
phase or need of the Christmas season that has escaped us. 
For such a suggestion, told in a letter in a hundred words or less, we 
will pay 
$50 for the Best Suggestion 
25 for the Second Best Suggestion 
20 for the Third Best Suggestion 
15 for the Fourth Best Suggestion 


5 for the Fifth Best Suggestion 
Five Prizes—$115 in All 


We will give you until January 15 to get your letter here, but all letters must 
be in Mr. Bok’s hands by that date. Address 


Mr. Bok’s Personal Box 


A irs offer just told about is simply for suggesting atopic. Here is one, 
which is equally attractive, for actually describing an idea, and is made 
by THE JOURNAL’S Christmas Editor : 


Here is $165 for You 


The Christmas Editor wants to get brief accounts of any Christmas idea which 
you may have seen or heard about this Christmas. This means any new 
idea, however small or simple. It may be a new way to distribute presents, or 
a new kind of a Christmas tree, or some new clever home-made Christmas 
present, or a new way of decorating a room, or a new Christmas table 
decoration, or a mew Christmas party or festivity — anything new, in fact, that 
has a Christmas flavor about it, whether it is for the home, the Sunday-school, 
the church or any kind of celebration. But it must be told in ot more than 
two hundred and fifty (250) words —remember that distinctly — and written 
on one side of the paper only. If you have a variety of ideas to offer, so much 
the better ; but, although all may be sent in the same envelope, keep each 
idea separate and sign your name and address to each one. We will pay 


$50 for the Best Idea 
25 for the Second Best Idea 
20 for the Third Best Idea 
15 for the Fourth Best Idea 
5 for the Eleven Next Best Ideas 


Fifteen Prizes— $165 in All 


Bear these things distinctly in mind, however : 
First: The idea must be new. 
SECOND: You must tell it in two hundred and fifty words, or less. 
THIRD: Write only on one side of the paper, and do not roll the manuscript. 
No rolled manuscript will be read. 
We will give you until January 15 to get your idea here, but all ideas must 
be here by that date. Address 


The Christmas Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal 








WE CANNOT return any manuscripts or letters sent in response to either 
one of these offers, whether stamps are inclosed or not. As soon as 
possible after January 15 we shall award the prizes and buy as many more 
manuscripts as we want. But give us time — don’t ask us whether the prizes 
have been awarded. If you receive a prize we shall let you know; otherwise 
your letter or manuscript will be destroyed so as not to fall into other hands. 
Any reader can try for both offers—only they must be addressed and 
mailed in separate envelopes—one to Mr. Bok’s Personal Box, and the 
other to The Christmas Editor. 
We want to award all these prizes; are not only willing, but also anxious, 
to award them. But we must reserve the right to withhold the awards if 
the material submitted does not justify such awards. 


Now Go Ahead, Think Hard and Let Us Hear From You All 


Brought this baby from an 
emaciated condition , 
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to this 
picture of health. At five 
months he weighed less than 
picture shows him 
at 17 months, 
weight 43 pounds, 


in a stat: of 







He 


ounds e imt >Y 
ESKAY’S FOOD and 
re Jer * nerf 


SMITH, KLINE @ FRENCH CO., 
429 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa 











‘*The Whole Thing in a Nut Shell ’’ 


200 Eggs 
a Year 


Per Hen 


HOW TO GET THEM 


The fifth edition of the book, 
«200 Eggs a Year Per Hen," is now ready. Revised, en- 
larged, and in part rewritten. 9% pages. Contains among 
other things the method of feeding by which Mr. S. D. 
Fox, of Wolfboro, N. H., won the prize of $100 in gold 
offered by the manufacturers of a well-known condition 
powder for the best egg record during the winter 
months. Simple asa, b, c—and yet we guarantee it to 
start hens to laying earlier and to induce them to lay 
more eggs than any other method under the sun. The 
book also contains recipe for egg food and tonic used 
by Mr. Fox, which brought him in one winter day 68 
eggs from 72 hens ; and for five days in succession from 
the same flock 64 eggs aday, Mr. E 





F. Chamberlain, 
of Wolfboro, N. H., says: ‘* By following the methods 
outlined in your book I obtained 1,49 eggs from 91 R. 
I. Reds in the month of January, 1902,”" From 14 pul- 
lets picked at random out of a farmer's flock the author 
got 2,999 eggs in one year — an average of over 214 eggs 
apiece. It has been my ambition in writing “200 Eggs a 
Year Per Hen"’ to make it the standard book on egg 
production and profits in poultry. Tells all there is to 
know, and tells it in a plain, common-sense way. 


Price 50 cents; or with a year’s subscrip- 
tion, 60c.; or given as a premium for four 
yearly subscriptions to the American 
Poultry Advocate at 25c. each. 


Our Paper is handsomely illustrated, 44 to 80 pages, 
25 cents per year. 4 months’ trial, 10 cents. Sample 
‘ree. CATALOGUE of poultry books free. 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE 
52 Hogan Block Syracuse, N. Y. 























A maxim now and then forsooth 
Contains the maximum of truth 
“Face the new year with a new face” 
Experience that skin renovation 
induced by the potent 

tonic lather of 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


Send 10 cents for samples of the four 
Woodbury preparations. 





THE ANDREW JERGENS CO. 
Sole Licensee, Cincinnati. 












Learn to Knit 


The Columbia Book of Yarns has always been 
the best work on knitting, but the new (6th) edition 
is betterthanever. Enlarged to 160 pages and con- 
tains illustrations of 106 different articles. Every 
detail of knitting is covered, from the simplest 
stitch tothe making of the finest garments. Worth 
$1 but sold for 15 cents, at dealers’ or by mail, be- 

cause it will create a larger demand 


<> for the fine, elastic, brilliantly colored 
Columbia Yarns. 
Look for the Columbia trade-mark 


on the label around every skein. 
Columbia Yarns Philadelphia 
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JOSE it 
o¥ 
aro thinking of things supernatural; around 


“A Road of a Thousand Wonders,” beginning in 
the sun-blessed land of perpetual spring, winding 
along the cliff-studded coast of the blue Pacific, 
plunging through valleys of fruit and flowers, over 
villowing hills and majestic mountains, around and 
around snow-crowned Shasta into the Rose City of 
Oregon, 

That, in a word, is the COAST LINE AND 
SHASTA ROUTE of the Southern Pacific Company, 
from Los Angeles to Portland; 1300 miles of the most 
inspiring, bewildering, educational, health-bestowing 
country that wonder-lover ever dreamed about. 

Every turn of the COAST LINE AND SHASTA 
ROUTE is a revelation. Every mile gives new 
coloring, new life, new greatness to this ever-chang- 
ing panorama, and you must not stop until you reach 
the end, for even if you live as long as the world 
endures, you will never find another trip that equals 
“The Road of a Thousand Wonders.” 


A FEW OF THE THOUSAND 


Leaving behind with many a regret, Los Angeles, 
the City of Angels, the country where every day is 
May-day, with its orange groves and garlands of 
flowers, its palm-bordered vistas, its seaside and 
mountains, the first stop should be 


CAMULOS 


the home of Helen Hunt Jackson’s ‘‘ Ramona.” 
The old ranch house, the quaint old chapel, the 
Indian pestle and mortars, the stone olive presses of 
a hundred years ago, are all here amid oranges and 
lemons, waluut, olive and rose trees. 


SAN BUENAVENTURA 


Here is the first of the many old Spanish missions 
you visit on the COAST LINE AND SHASTA 
ROUTE, each one charming you with its rare art 
treasures, priceless books, ancient robes of the 
Franciscan Friars, and sweet-toned bells on their 
rawhide thongs, ringing as they did over a hundred 
years ago. At San Buenaventura you could listen 
for a week to the lore of Father Grogan, but ‘“‘ The 
Road of a Thousand Wonders”’ calls you to see the 
most gorgeous series of marine and mountain mas- 
terpieces Nature ever painted. For a century of 
miles and more the train threads the green-graced 
foothills and mountains within a stone flip of the 
ever-changing Pacific. Every curve, every bend of 
the roadway displays another picture, until you are 
fairly spellbound with the glory of it all. In the 
meantime you have stopped at beautiful 


SANTA BARBARA 


where spring and summer keep house together the 
year round, and welcome you alike in December 
and July. 

The magnificent Hotel Potter; the never-tiring 
drives; the invigorating sea bathing; the awe of the 
mountains; the inspiration of the flowers; the fasci- 
nation of fishing and catching something worth 
while; the charm of the Saiuta Barbara Mission, 
where sombre-robed friars welcome everyone as 
they did the hidalgos in days of yore, all this and 
more you find to hold you at Santa Barbara, but the 
train arrives and your itinerary says ‘all aboard”’ 
for PISMO. This is a new resort where the never 
silent waves have formed a 22-mile beach of inde- 
scribable beauty and planned the greatest bathing 
Mecca of future generations, From Pismo it is but 
a step to 


SAN LUIS OBISPO 


where the Christianizing Fathers wrought another 
link in their chain of Missions. Here also is the 
location of Fremont’s earthworks, making San Luis 
Obispo one of the important historical points in 
California. 

From San Luis Obispo the COAST LINE 
AND SHASTA ROUTE of the Southern 
Pacific Company follows the path of the 
padres over the heights of the Santa Lucia 
Mountains to 


PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS 


where the park-surrounded hotel of the same name 
bids you welcome, while you are rejuvenated by the 
nature bathsof hot sulphur water and soothing peat, 
where the Indians cured their ills centuries before 
the first pilgrimage of the paleface. Every page of 
Paso Robles Hot Springs’ history teems with mira- 
cles wrought by these volcanic springs, now en- 
shrined in a marble bathing palace. 


DEL MONTE 

is a playground which one readily 
believes was once inhabited by the 
gods and fairies of mythology; a 126- 


axranh cysc9 acre park to which every clime has 


contributed her rarest specimens in 
the creation of a haven for the botanist, 
the nature lover, the health seeker, the 
golf lover, the polo player. Here, too, 
among many others, is that far-famed 17- 
mile drive—the road of things curious, 
weird and unbelievable —through histor- 
ical Monterey, with all its landmarks of 
early California; through the cypress for- 
est of mystic origin which sets you 






the spray-washed cliffs and pebbled sands 
of Monterey Bay, back to the hallowed 
Mission of Carmel. Usually those who 
stop at Del Monte find it irresistible, but 
those who are to see a thousand wonders 
must leave it for the time, and journey 
through the Pajaro Valley, that realm of 
verdure, that kaleidoscope of colors, to 


the oldest living things on earth. Before 
the Big Trees of California you bow in 
silence. They are so much greater 
than anything you ever imagined, 

- they are so far beyond anything 
with which you have to compare 
them that you are awe-stricken ; 
your emotions are indescri- 
bable; you want to be alone to 
compass them with the mind, 
to believe that what you see is 
really true. . 
Next you halt at San Jose, in 

the Santa Clara Valley, that 
sea of blossoms, where six 
million trees in bloom make 
the cherry blossoms of Japan 
look like a pea patch. Here, 


e THE BIG TREES OF SANTA CRUZ 
- 


SURF 


* 


* 
ae | CAMULOS 


with the Hotel Vendome as headquarters, you visit 
Santa Clara, with its relic-stored Mission, and that 
tomb among the clouds— 


THE LICK OBSERVATORY 


Like a castle from the goblin book mother read, the 
Lick Observatory shines white and clear on the sum- 
mit of Mt. Hamilton, from which can be seen the 
mosaic panorama of the Santa Clara Valley; the 
rugged peaks of the Santa Cruz mountains; the bay 
of San Francisco; the restless Pacific far beyond; 
the San Joaquin Valley and the snow-capped sum- 
mits of the Sierras. 

From San Jose to San Francisco the COAST LINE 
AND SHASTA ROUTE of the Southern Pacific 
Company isa myriad ofsurprises until you reach Palo 
Alto, the home of that great educational monument, 


THE STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


a work of love in which thirty millions of dollars 
have been devoted to completing the grandest temple 
of learning ever erected. The \eodiah architecture 
of the early California Missions, the perfectly 
equipped buildings, each a college in itself, are alone 
worth hours of study. The Memorial Chapel calls 
you back again and again to marvel at the mosaic 
covered walls, the memorial windows of stained 
glass, the altar of pure white Carrara, the pulpit of 
stone and priceless bronze lectern. The glory of the 
coloring as the golden sun gives startling life to all 
these masterpieces of the Old World, holds you 
spellbound and thoughtful, and when you finally step 
quietly away it is with the greatest reverence in the 
heart for those who have blessed the world with such 
an edifice. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


the gateway to the Orient, the key of commerce to 
come, the most fascinating metropolis of this or any 
other age, commands you to forget there is such a 
thing astime,and invites you to dwell within her 
gates, and see those sights which make of her the 
Naples, the Rome, the Paris, the Budapest of 
America. 

With the famous Palace Hotel or the luxurious 
St. Francis as a center, a different trip can be taken 
every day in the year, and some of the nights, in 
seeing the Golden Gate with its tropical park; the 
Presidio, where Uncle Sam guards the harbor; 
Alcatraz Island, the military prison of the Pacific; 
Fort Winfield Scott; Fort Mason; the Navy Yard 
ou Mare Island; Mt. Tamalpais, the Cliff House, 
Seal Rocks aud Sutro Heights, not forgetting China- 
town with all its mystery and superstition. 

From San Francisco the COAST LINE AND 
SHASTA ROUTE of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany carries you directly northward through the 
picturesque Sacramento Valley, to the stage on 
which was played the first act in the drama of '49. 


SACRAMENTO 


To those who love the history of their land, the 
capital of California is an inexhaustible archive, a 
city of landmarks, the most important of which is 
the Fort of General Sutter, the pines to which John 
Marshall brought the news of the first discovery of 

old. Sutter Fort is now a veritable museum of the 

ays of '49. 

The Crocker Art Gallery of the capital city adds 
an extra attraction for lovers of rare old art, its walls 
being covered with the finest collection of Dutch 
and Flemish treasures in America. 

North from Sacramento this wonderful road of 
the Southern Pacific Company lies through a Garden 
of Eden. Every town holds something of iuterest— 
Yuba City, Marysville, Chico, Vina, Red Bluff, Red- 
ding, all extending an inviting hand to the sighit- 
seeker, the hunter, the fisherman, the investor. At 


CHICO 


Uncle Sam has established his Plant Introduction 
Station, where marvelous experiments are carried on 
the vear round in the culture of flowers, fruits, nuts 
and vegetables for the benefit of mankind. From 
here ‘The Road of a Thousand Wonders” climbs 
through the beautiful canyon of the Sacramento, 
winding, turning, twisting, tunneling with every 
caprice of the gold-laden river, parallel with rugged 
crags, peaks and tablelands, until the eyes shut in 
sheer bewilderment to open in amazement at the 
most eerie of all queer rock formations, Castle Crags. 
Cold and gray and impregnable, they staid 4000 
feet high, a splintered heap, serrated like the fangs 
of some great mastodon, guarding the lake behind 
it, where floats an army of ravenous, silvery trout. 
Next on the time-table is that superlative of all 
mountain resorts, 


SHASTA SPRINGS 


situated on a plateau amid an endless succession 
of mountains, forests, streams, cascades, wonderful 
water-falls aud mineral springs—the fount of Shasta 
Water, that sparkling, bubbling, snapping drink of 
health, syphoned in all its purity from the heart of 
Shasta. 

Over the mountains, and under the mountains, too, 
you go to Sisson, and from the plaza of that famous 
inn of California history, Sisson’s Tavern, now 
modernized into a charming resort hotel, you wor- 
ship this white-crowned monarch of the mountains, 
this glacier-capped rival of the Matterhorn — Mt. 
Shasta—14,444 feet above the sea. 

Leaving Sisson really seems like bidding good-bye 
to civilization. Dashing into the wilds of the Siski- 
you Range, around and around Mt. Shasta, seeing it 
from every point of view, with Castle Cragsand Black 
Buttes rivaling each other for second place, you 
enter a region where railroad engineering reaches 
the climax of its daring. Clinging to the very sides 
of many a precipice, over dizzy heights, doubling, 
looping, skirting this cliff and that, creeping along 
the canyon edge, but ever climbing until the summit 
is reached at Siskiyou, the hunting grounds of old- 
time tribes, where the game still trails in wait for 
the white man. Here is the domain of the hunter, 
where deer and bear, geese, ducks, snipe and 
pheasants can be had within gunshot of the track, 
And go it continues to the very threshold of 


PORTLAND 


a - that exemplifies the true American spirit ; that 
challenges any one to find another environment of 
such beautiful rivers, lofty mountains, placid lakes, 
and silent forests; that represents the end or begin- 
ning, as you wish, of ‘The Road of a Thousand 
Wonders ’’—the COAST LINE AND SHASTA 
ROUTE of tire Southern Pacific Company. 

For those who contemplate the Pacific Coast — 
California and Oregon —and are interested in seeing 
this great country to the best advantage, a beautifully 
illustrated book is now on press. It will be mailed 
complimentary to all making application to Chas. S. 
Fee, Passenger Traffic Manager, Southern Pacific 
Conipany, 911 Merchants Exchange, 
San Francisco, California, who will also 
answer every question regarding time, 

cost, itinerary and trains. 


LOS ANGELES 


Snow-Crowned Shasta, California 


Hotel Potter, Santa Barb: 
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WHY WORRY 


About the Dessert, when 


Jell-O 


Can be prepared in two minutes? 
Known everywhere as 
America’s Most Popular Dessert 


Simply add a pint of boiling water 
to the contents of a ten cent package 
of Jell-O and set to cool. (Enough for 
6 people.) It is all done in two min- 
utes ; the result isa delicious, delicate 
dessert that is especially refreshing. 
Made from the finest gelatine in the 
world and flavored with the purest 
extracts made. A dessert which is 
so pure that the more the children 
have, the more they want, and the 
better it is for them. 


“The Jell-O Girl” 
For a more elaborate cdlessert, try this: 


Jell-O Marshmallow 


Dissolve one package Lemon Jell-O in one 

int boiling water. Just as it begins to stiffen, 
Se one-quarter und of white marsh- 
mallows into the Jell-O. Pour in a mould 
and when firm decorate with marshmallows 
and serve with whipped cream. 

Jell-O comes in six flavors: Strawberry, Rasp- 

, Lemon, Orange, Chocolate and Cherry. 

At grocers everywhere 10 cts. per package 

Approved by Pure l'ood Commissioners. 

Highest Award, Gold Mecial, St. Louis, 1904 

Send beautifully illustrated recipe book, show- 
ing fifty ways of g Jell-O desserts. 


The Genesee Pure Food Company, Le Roy, N. Y. 











Brown’s 
Famous 
Pictures 


Reproduction of 
famous paintings by 
old and modern mas- 
ters. 2200subjects in 
Black and White or 
Sepia. Size, 54%x8. 
One Cent Each 
120 for $1.00 

Our new 48-page  cata- 
loy, with 1000 small illus- 

———— trations and two sample 
pictures, sent for 2-cent stamp. Colored Pictures of Birds, 
size 7x 9,700 subjects. Sampleand catalog for 2-cent stamp. 


GEO. P. BROWN & CO., BEVERLY, MASS. 




























PATENT PENOING 
€ASY TO 
INSERT 


arvee storms 
PUT NEW RUBBER IN OLD JOINTED DOLLS. 
Made easy yet interesting by our fully illustrated book of instruc- 
tions —all necessary implements included —sent post paid on 
receipt ba og Get size of doll by measuring from head to foot. 


0. i— Far doll 10 to 14 inches high —25 cts. 
No. 2 15 to 17 30 
No. 3 7. eae 2 > 3 ° 
No. 4 ey * 21 to 23 - tg 40 ‘ 
No. 5 “* 24to27 “ ve 50 * 
No. 6 -— oe | - 60 ** 
No.7 “« '* 32 to 36 7. 


H. W. MEIER & co. 





Baltimore, Md. 















(Ja-pee-no) 


The New Game 


Founded hy an ancient Oriental game. 
Consists of 60 cards and 120 STARS used as 
forfeits. Easytolearn. Interesting. Absorb- 
- Any number can play. 

apino Clubs for Pt a and evening 
mn ae D play, everywhere superseding pedro and 
i euchre clubs. Japino parties with Japanese 
decorations solve the problem of “how to 
eutertain.”’ All the rage. Better get Japino 
right away. For sale by all department stores, 
book stores and drug stores. If your dealer cannot 
supply, send 50 cents and we will send you Japino 
complete prepakl. Money back if it does nut prove 
the most interesting game you have ever played. 


JAPINO COMPANY 
801 Majestic Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 
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Christmas Pictures 


Without a Penny’s Cost to You 


L. The Skeleton i in eine ll. The Golden Legend ill. Home-Keeping Hearts 


F ewns months of preparation and printing THE JOURNAL has now 
the pleasure of offering to its readers, free of all expense, nine pic- 
tures, small reproductions of which are shown on this page. The first four 
are by Mr. W. L. Taylor; the last five by Miss Jessie Willcox Smith. 


The New Longfellow Pictures in 8 Colors 
By Mr. W. L. TAYLOR 


These are the beautiful Longfellow pictures by Mr. Taylor which THe JOURNAL 
published last year. So superb are the original paintings of these pictures 
that Messrs. Moffat, Yard and Company, the New York publishers, wanted to 
reproduce them in their full colors. This they have just done, and the pictures 
are for sale at all the art stores at $1.50 each. We stipulated, however, that we 
should offer these identical superb reproductions to JoURNAL readers for nothing, 
and this we now do, 

Each picture is eleven and one-half by sixteen inches in size, as large as a 
JOURNAL page, each copy carefully printed in eight colors, and on heavy coated 
paper —all ready for framing. 





IV. Maidenhood V. The First Lesson VI. The First Sermon 


The New York publishers were also instantly attracted to 


Miss Jessie Willcox Smith’s Superb Pictures 
“The First Steps in a Child’s Life” 


And the same careful reproductions, in full colors, were made of this entire series, 
and these are selling in all the art stores today at $1.00 each. We likewise 
stipulated that these identical pictures, too, must be offered to our readers free of 
all expense, and here they are. 

Each picture is nine by thirteen and a half inches in size—that is, almost as 
large as a JOURNAL page; each copy was carefully printed separately for each 
color, and is on heavy coated paper—all ready for framing. 


TO ANY READER who will send us a year’s subscription to THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL, at $1.25, of some friend who is not now a subscriber, we 
will send, with our compliments, any one of these pictures that may be se- 
lected, carefully packed, and all postage paid. Or any two of the pictures for 
two new subscriptions. Be careful to state which picture or pictures you want. 


VII. The First Punishment Vill. The First Love 


IX. The First Dissipation 


The Value of These Pictures as Christmas Presents 
Will at Once be Seen 


Please be careful to address all communications with regard to these pictures to 


The Picture Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia 
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The Refinement 
of the Face 


starts with the skin. The features may 
be well formed and the expression 
perfect, but if the skin is not smooth 
and fair, the whole appearance of the 
face is marred. In order to have fine, 
clear skin you must cleanse the pores 
as well as the surface. Ordinary soap 
either fails to do this or it robs the 
pores of their natural oils and parches 
the surface and the skin shows it. 


PALMOLIVE 


while cleansing, benefits the skin, 
because PALMOLIVE is more than 
ordinary soap. Instead of destroying 
the secretions essential to beauty and 
health it restores them by the grateful 
application of pure Olive Oil, Palm Oil 
and Cocoa Butter. 

In PALMOLIVE these oils—the value 
of which is recognized by every one— 
are perfectly blended by a remarkable 
process, making PALMOLIVE the 
most efficient cleanser and skin help 
the world has ever known—nourishing, 
beautifying, refining. 

PALMOLIVE in the bath and the nur- 
sery is especially gratifying, roducing 
a rich tonic-lather which gives health 
and perfect cleanliness to the skin of 
old and young alike. 

A liberal sample can be had, together 
with illustrated booklet ‘‘ Palmolive 
Culture,’’ if you will send 2c. stamp to 
cover postage and mention the’name of 
your dealer. 


B. J. Johnson Soap Company 
322 Fowler Street Milwaukee, Wis. 




















| ® is the Registered name for 
Living Music Box (.:5'<:.5¢“Andreasberg Roller 
Canaries, direct imported from ty ov, 

my own hatcheries in Germany. 
Their song is entirely different 
from the ordinary Canary, and 
far superior toanything you have 
ever heard. It is simply marvel- 
ous how a little bird like this can 
bring forth such a volume of 
sweet, rich, melodious tunes. 


Guaranteed Day 5 

and Night Singers 

Other Varieties from $2 up. 

Sent with safety anywhere in 
the U.S. or Canada, alive arrival 
at express office guaranteed. Be- 
ware of Imitators. livery one of 
my birds are stamped inside of 
wing with my registered trade- J 
mark “Living Music Box.’ d 

Ft. Scott, Ks., 5-1-'05. Your St. Andectshers Roller is the 
finest singer l ever hear. It will surely drive away any one’s 
troubles. I can recommend them to any one wishing a good 
singer. Mrs. G. L. Garrison. 
Large Jllustrated Catalogue, Booklet and Testimonials are 
Sree. Geisler’s Bird Store, Dept. B (Est. 1888), Omaha, Neb. 

Largest Mail Order Bird House in the World. 

















SMOOTH-ON 


TRADE MARK 


Household Metal Cement 


Will Stop Leaks 


In Boilers, Stoves, Furnaces, 
Pots, Kettles (Agate Ware), Sinks, 
Tin Roofs, Etc. 

ANYONE CAN APPLY IT 
15 cents a Box 25 cents by Mail 
SMOOTH-ON MFG. CO., Jersey City, N. J. 

















DOLLARS 


Don’t your Church want to pee 250 
bottles White Star Furniture Polish at 
only 15 cts. per bottle? Sells like hot 
cakes. A committee of 20 will soon 
get rid of it. You send us the $12.50, 
and you keep the $25.00. 30 days to 
sell it. Send postal for information. 


George H. Vickery 
111 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Be Your Own Manicure 


By using 


Beecham’s Alabastrine 


which does away with use of cuticle knife, prevents 

hang nails, rough finger tips and keeps nails in per- 

fect condition, All leading dry goods stores, or mailed, 
charges prepaid, 65c. a jar. 

BEECHAM’S LABORATORY, Bedford Park, New York 
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(HRISTIAN IERALD 


Over Twelve Hundred Large Pages a Year. Not a Dull Line from New Year’s Day to New Year’s Eve. Always Full of Bright Pictures 
Published 52 Times a Year at $1.50 per Annum (Including Our Exquisite ‘“‘Home-Coming of the Bride” Calendar). 










Louis Klopsch, Proprietor 





The Ideal Family Magazine=Published 52 Times a Year 


@ Never before in all its Illustrious History, covering over 27 Years, has The Christian Herald been 
more Intensely Interesting than just now, and never was there a more Opportune Time to Subscribe 
for it than To-day. Att present, over 240,000 of America’s Best Families look for The Christian Herald 
every Wednesday, as they would for the Coming of an Ever Welcome Friend. Our Sole Object 
in making the Absolutely Unequalled Proposition described below, is to Induce you to Join 
The Christian Herald Family and thus increase your own happiness. 4 For the Weekly Visits of 
The Christian Herald will Bring Added Sunshine to Your Home Life, and Your Boys and Girls 
will, Every Week, Find in its Columns Lasting Inspiration to Noble and Useful Careers. 

@ Therefore, Whatever Magazines you may Subscribe for, be Sure to include The Christian Herald, 
Founded A. D. 1878. Its Grand Annual Total of 1,200 Large, Generous Pages, many of them 
Exquisitely Printed in Radiant Colors, Equal 6,000 Ordinary Magazine Pages. They are Replete scenes OCKNG 
with the Choicest and Most Edifying Literature, Superbly and Profusely Illustrated. Every Issue con- _—En#!nd’s Famous Author 
tains at least 30 Beautiful Illustrations. € To Induce You to Give The Christian Herald a Fair Trial, we Make the Following Exceptionally Liberal Offer: 


Accurate Description of a Great Prize in Store for You! 
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JEANNETTE L. GILDER © 
Eminent Author and Critic 
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PIECES | (ACTUAL SIZE OF THE SET) i Xe 
OF HE ° . ° ate pod 
) Mast f the World’s Literature ae 
BEST asterpleces 0 € Worid S Literature ess 
LITER- 4 LITER- 
ATURE 4 PUT INTO TYPE, ELECTROTYPED AND PRINTED, IN NOVEMBER, 1905 ATUR E , 
<a, “er @ This Wonderful New Library contains Eight Volumes, @ As Every Volume is Complete in itself, these Eight [aanrieMcs 


Superbly Printed, and Bound in Soft, Flexible Olive Green, Elegant, Flexible Books, Beautifully Bound, with Gilt —— 
“Never Wear Out” Leatherine, with Full Genuine Gold = Tops and Silk Book-Marks, Constitute Eight Separate and AA Py) 
Backs. It contains 2,560 pages, aggregating one million Exceptionally Desirable Christmas Presents. rat ye} 
words of the Best Literature of all Nationalities and all ~*~ + »* rN f! R 
Ages. Every Volume contains an Exquisite Illumined q Six Dollars for these Books should be the Price, but & : " 
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Title-Page. The Binding is Highly as we are Determined to Build up our 
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Artistic, of the most Modern Type, We - Bry 



























CHRISTIAN 
HERALD 


NEW YORK 


Light in Weight, very Flexible, and 
most Delightful to the touch. 
* x * 

@ Miss Jeannette L. Gilder, the 
World’s Best Known Literary Critic, 
is the Editor-in-Chief of this Com- 
prehensive Work. Over Two Hun- 
dred of the World’s Greatest Authors 
are Represented in this Superb Compi- 
lation, and the Cream of their Master 
Efforts will be Found Enshrined within 
its Pages. Your Library will be Greatly 
Enriched by the addition of this Artistic 
Set of Unusually Useful Books. 

* x * 


@ The Volumes are placed in an Unusually Attractive 
Book-Rack, Mission Style — Specially Adapted in Finish and 
Color for this Unique and Elegant Set and an Ornament for 
any Library Table, however rich. This Rack goes FREE 
with Every Set. All Charges Prepaid on Books and Book- 
Rack. You will be Truly Delighted with Your Purchase. 


Oe 777772 


A Miniature Illustration of 
our Book-Rack in Service 





Subscription List to Heights Never 
Before Attained, the Price of this 
Superb Set, Including Book-Rack, to- 
gether with The Christian Herald, the 
Queen of American Weeklies, to Jan- 
uary |,.1907, and our Magnificent 
Calendar, has been fixed at Only Three 
Dollars for All. We Prepay Charges. 


=. 2-2 


@ As it is Out of the Question to 
Produce Another Edition in time for 
the Coming Holidays, you Must Act 
To-day to Secure this Prize. To- 
morrow may be Too Late. You Will 
Regret it if YouMiss this Opportunity. 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE FREE 





To induce an Immediate Response to this Great Offer, we will include 
with the First One Thousand Sets of this Superb Library of Master- 
pieces, a facsimile of the Declaration of Independence, Actual Size of 
the Original, which, now faded, is, by Order of Congress, For ever Hidden 
from the Sight of Man. 


A SPLENDID PATRIOTIC CHRISTMAS GIFT. 





JOSEPH HOCKING’S Greatest Serial, “THE CHARIOTS OF THE LORD,” will Begin Shortly 


Here is Our Proposition in a Nut-Shell 
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@ To Induce You to Subscribe to The Christian Herald, the Brightest and Best Family Magazine in the World — Published Every Wednesday, Fifty-two Times a Year —We 





Will Send, on Receipt of ONLY THREE DOLLARS, The Christian Herald from Date of Your Order to January 1, 1907, our Wonderful Library, consisting of Eight 
Beautiful Volumes entitled, ‘‘ Masterpieces of the World’s Literature,’’ with Artistic Book-Rack, as Described Above, a Life-Size Facsimile of the Declaration of Independence, 
and Our Lovely “‘ Home-Coming of the Bride’ Calendar for 1906, All Charges Prepaid. For The Christian Herald and Calendar only, send $1.50. Foreign Postage $1 Extra. 


@ We Refund Your Money Immediately if your Order Comes Too Late, or if you are Not Altogether Pleased. No Need of Explanation. Act To-day. Address: 


THE LOVELIEST CALENDAR EVER PUBLISHED —=FREE The Christian Herald 


The ‘‘ Home-Coming of the Bride ’’ Calendar for 1906, painted by Ogden and issued by The Christian Herald, 
191 to 197 Bible House, New York 





is the Crowning Achievement in the Calendar line. It is Superbly Lithographed in 12 Colors, and Covers 360 —y Inches. It 
is the King of all Calendars, and a Superb Christmas Gift. jj@§™ Sent F REE with Every Christian Herald Subscription. 
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The school boy with his 
shining morning face. 


5) 


For Shakespeare’s Seven Ages 


is a complete, pure food, which builds up 
the brain, bones and muscles, and pro- 
motes healthy growth of the entire sys- 
tem. All of Nature's mineral phosphates 
are retained. Helpful in meeting the 
strains put ogee the growing child of 
school age. Iso as a table drink, far 
superior to tea, coffee and cocoa for the 
whole family. 


Pure milk and the extracts of selected 
malted grains. A delicious food-drink is 
ready in a moment by simply svering the 
powder in water. In Lunch Tablet form 
also, a healthful confection for children, 
recommended by physicians. Excellent 
as a lunch at recess. 





A sample, vest pocket lunch case, also 
booklet, giving valuable recipes, sent if 
requested. At all druggists. 






Ask for Horlick’s ; others 
are imitations. 


Horlick’s Food Co., 








Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 
London, Montreal, 
England. Canada. 


























A Pleasing Xmas Gift 


The great variet 
wall-pockets, candlesticks, fern dishes, flower 
holders, punch bowls, cigar jars, trays, etc., etc., 
gives a range for selection or found in pottery, 


of designs in lamps, vases, 


yet eachisa work of art that will give great pleas- 
ure to its recipient and greater charm to any home. 


Send for “ What to Give” 


An interesting book which illustrates and describes scores 
of Teco desigus suitable for yifts or use in your own home. 


The best dealers |& sell Teco. 
Look for this mark ° on every piece. 
The Gates Potteries 
601 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, U.S. A. 














A Fruiting Orange 
Tree 


Of the Famous Little 
Japanese Kin-Kan Variety 
The Japanese are even 
more artfulin Horticulture 
than in war, and this de- 
lightful orange is one of 
their greatest Triumphs. 
If you want a beautiful 
orangetree NOW HANGING 
FULL OF GOLDEN FRUIT 
send us express or P. O. money order 
for $1.50 and we will send you a fruit- 
ing orange tree with 12 or more fruit 
on when shipped, together with full 
instructions for planting and raising 

oranges in your Window Garden. 
For $2.50 we will send you a 
of these Beautiful Frees. 
ost desirable for Holiday 

Address 


THE GRIFFING BROS. CO., Nurserymen, Jacksonville, Fla. 
THEY DO PAINT 
Send us 50 cents and we will mall yen a box of fine Student's 

colors and 2 


Water Color Paints, containing 2 Camel's Hair 
Brushes. The ican Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 































| ing through it, like blue moonlight. 
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receiving without a mask, and dressed to represent 
Queen Margaret of Navarre, from whom she says 
that she is descended. She had another dress to 
put on afterward, but no one knew about that except 


| Sally and Potter and me. 


We others didn’t appear at first, because we had 
no costumes to change with, but by-and-by, when a 
lot of people had arrived, we mingled with them. 

As soon as any one came in Mrs. Ess-Kay would 


| say, ** How do you do, my Lord of Leicester, or my 


noble George Washington,’’ or whatever the person 
might be trying to be. ‘‘ So glad tosee you. You 
must go and, have a look at the Maze. Do you 
know how to find it? Just through that curtain. 
You can’t miss the way.’’ 

Then the gorgeous masker would cross the hall 
and disappear behind a great curtain of tapestry 
that covered an open doorway leading to the garden. 
But he hadn’t to go outdoors. A canvas-covered 
winding passage took him to the vast marquee, 
which was, of course, the Maze. 

Sally was’a White Carmelite, with a veil over her 
face instead of a mask. Potter was Flame, which 
he said was appropriate in the circumstances, as he 
had got so used to playing Fire to my Frost he felt 
quite at home in the character. And he was very 
magnificent. He had designed the costume himself, 
for he fancies himself at that sort of thing; and my 
white, sparkling robes and his scarlet satin and car- 
buncle embroidery, and copper and gold fringes, did 
look rather effective side byside. He made that an 
excuse for insisting that I should go with him into 
the Maze. 

We passed under the tapestry curtain while one 
of the two Hungarian bands Mrs. Ess-Kay had 
hired played a waltz which made me long to dance. 

** This way to the Maze; this way to the Maze,” 
a man dressed like a Beefeater was continually say- 
ing. He stood just outside the door, in a kind of 
canvas vestibule lined with greenery. 

The passage to the marquee was beautiful. Not 
an inch of the canvas showed, for we walked 
through a sort of tunnel of roses, all lit up with 
invisible electric lights, and the floor was covered 
with a mat of artificial grass. 


St 


When the tunnel stopped we were in a narrow 
alley between tall green bushes, set so close together 
that we couldn’t see what was on the other side. 
Above us, instead of the canvas roof of the marquee 
(which must have been over all), a violet mist 
seemed to float, with a very faint, soft light filter- 
I suppose it 
must have been ever and ever so many thicknesses 
of blue gauze, with shaded lights hanging above, 
but the effect was mysterious and alluring. 

A little way on we arrived at a tiny house built 
apparently of red flowers; and there was a red light 
coming out of the one little window. ‘* The Witch 
of the Woods Lives Here,” said a card on the door. 
Inside was a room, with a young woman in white, 
crystal-gazing as hard as she could. She had also 
a velvet cushion on which you laid your hand, and 
she told your character and your fortune. 

We had our hands done, and the Witch of the 
Woods told me that I had come from “ across the 
water,’’ but that I should marry a man on this side; 
and then she saw some one in the crystal who 
looked so exactly like Potter Parker that I wished 
I had stopped outside her red house. 

After this we kept losing ourselves in different 
green-walled paths, and suddenly coming on bootlis 
where variety entertainments were going on; or 
funny pagodas, where celebrated Japanese artists 
did your portrait in five minutes on rice-flower; or 
silk tents with conjuring shows. And there was 
a place where you fished in a small pond with 
magnets and caught little metal frogs with jewels 
in their heads, which you picked out. Farther on 
was a miniature Eastern bazar where girls in 
gauze danced, while you drank Turkish coffee and 
pushed spoonfuls of sherbet under the lace on your 
mask. 

All the masked people we met were enjoying 
themselves and saying this was the best thing for 
years. And it really was fun, but at last I thought 
we must have seen it all, and I wanted to go out. 

‘* This is a Maze,” said Potter. ‘‘I am lost. 
So are you. We’re lost together.”’ 

‘* But I want to be found now,” said I. ‘* You 
must have been through this Maze heaps of times, 
and of course you know the way out.’’ 

** If I did I’ve forgotten it,’’ he replied. Then 
he changed his tone. ‘* You make me forget every- 
thing, Betty — everything but yourself.’’ 

‘* You’re not to call me Betty !’’ I said crossly. 
I was tired of having conversations turned like that. 

** There’s something else I’d a great deal sooner 
call you,’’ he half whispered. ‘* Come into this 
little dell where the fountain is, and the orange 
trees, and let me tell you.” 

** I don’t want to kuow,’’ I said, but he took hold 
of my hand and pulled, so that I had to go with 
him unless I wished to resist and be silly. Several 
people were coming toward us around the twist of 
the path, and one tall man ahead of the others, 
dressed very plainly like a Puritan, was looking 
hard at us. Rather than make a scene I went 
quietly with Potter; but as soon as he had whisked 
me into the little dell he pushed one of the orange 
trees, and it moved forward in a groove, so as to 
block up the entrance and hide the dell from any 
one who walked along the path. 


or 


‘* That’s not a bad trick, isit?” saidhe. ‘* This 
is Betty’s Bower; but nobody else knows it.’’ 

With that he pulled off his mask and made as if 
he would help me to do the same with mine. But I 
stepped back, almost tumbling over into the foun- 
tain, with a little cry, and just then, to my joy, 
some one from outside pushed the orange tree back 
in its groove so as to leave an opening again. I 
darted out and caught a glimpse of the tall Puritan 
man who was apparently engaged in pulling the 
tree so as to close the gap and shut Potter in. 

It was so quick that I hardly had time to under- 
stand whether it was being done for my sake or not, 
but I didn’t stop to think; I simply ran. I met 
harlequins and queens, kings and columbines, but 
I pushed by them and went flitting down path after 
path, though voices called after me, and people 
pretended to shiver with cold as Frost passed. 

Then, suddenly, ‘‘ I think this is a way out,” 
said a voice I knew, speaking just behind me. It 
was the voice of my brown man. I could have 
recognized it among thousands. But when I 
looked it was the tall figure of the gray Puritan 
who had helped me to get away from Potter Parker. 

I didn’t answer aword. I just went in the direc- 
tion he said, and in another minute I was out under 


Lady Betty Goes to Newport 


e (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


the Italian pergola, draped with roses and wistaria, 
that runs for a long way overlooking the sea. 
Then I glanced over my shoulder, and he was there, 
but hesitating as if he hadn’t decided whether to 
come with me or go back. 

When I saw this I did stop and mumble in a lr w 
voice, ** It is you, isn’t it, Mr. Brett ?”’ 

** Yes,’’ he answered. ‘ I hope you forgive me.”’ 

**Oh, I thank you,’’ said I. “‘ 1— wanted to 
comeaway. But how did you know that —and how 
did you know me?’’ 


‘* Tcouldn’t help seeing that you were being pretty | 


well forced to do something you didn’t want to do,’’ 
he replied, coming a few steps nearer; and there 
seemed to be nobody under the pergola except just 
us two. ‘So I did what I did on the spur of the 
moment. As for recognizing you —I— well, you’re 


rather tall, you know, and have a way of holding | 


your head that — that isn’t easily forgotten.” 

** ’m sorry I’m so badly disguised,’’ I said, laugh- 
ing. ‘* But I’m glad you knew me. How lovely it 
is in this pergola! Do you think we might walk 
for a few minutes — and get cool ?’’ 

** May I walk with you?” he asked in a humble 
sort of way that gave me a funny pain in my heart. 

** Please do,” I said quickly, and as cordially as 
I could. ‘* It’s nice to see you here tonight.’’ 

** You must be very much surprised.” 


ox 


I had said ‘* Yes’”’ before I stopped to think; | 


then I was sorry, because it showed that I was 
thinking he did not belong in such a scene as this. 
But it was too late to go back, so I went on instead: 
** It’s a good surprise.’’ 

**It’s more than kind of you not quite to have 
forgotten a waif like me,’’ he said. 

‘* Tshall never forget you,”’ saidI. AndI noticed 
that my voice sounded quite earnest, just as I felt; 
but I wasn’t sure that I ought to let him know — 
even if he was poor and unlucky — that I did feel 
so sincerely about it. ‘* There’s Vivace, you know, 
for one reason,’’ 

** What about Vivace ?’’ 

**Oh, you needn’t pretend; because I was sure 
you gave him to me, and I wanted so much to write 
to that club and thank you, only I thought, as you 
had put no name, perhaps I’d better not. I can’t 
think how you came fo be so kind.” 

‘* Tt was one of the greatest pleasures I have ever 
had. I thought you would like the little chap.’’ 

**T love him dearly. Often I should have been 
dreadfully homesick if it hadn’t been forhim. But 
don’t you miss him?” 

‘“No. For 1 like to think that you have him. 
You see, you were very kind to me when I was ina 
hard position and a good deal down on my luck. 
There was nothing I could do to show how I appre- 
ciated it— until I thought of Vivace. It was our 
little talk on the dock, about ‘ finding a lost dog,’ 
that put the idea into my head.” 

** T guessed as much,’’ said I, laughing. ‘* It was 
that which made me sure at once who it was I had to 
thank for Vivace. And—I was glad he had been 
yours. After what I’d seen you do on board ship, 
you know, I—I honored you. And I feel proud 
to think that — we are friends.” 

** You deign to think of me as your friend?’ he 
asked, in a voice that showed he was glad, or 
excited, or something that wasn’t quite calm. 

** Indeed, I do think of you so,’’ I assured him. 
** And you’ve proved your friendship for me three 
times. Once on the dock. Once, by giving up 
dear Vivaceforme. And now again to-night, when 
you came to my rescue. People seem to give them- 
selves so much liberty in—in their jokes when 
they’re masked.”’ 

‘*T have to thank the masks for being at Mrs. 
Stuyvesant-Knox’s house tonight,’’ said Jim Brett. 
** You must be wondering how they let me in, consid- 
ering that, on account of the masks, everybody had 
to show an invitation-card at the gates. I had 
mine, all right. But—there are such things as 
newspaper reporters, as you know. I don’t say I 
am here in that capacity; but I leave you to draw 
your own conclusions,’’ 

** What fun !” I exclaimed. 

‘Tt isfun now. I had no right to dare, but I did 
dare to hope that I might have a glimpse of you. I 
was sure that I should recognize you.’’ 


Ox 


** Tf I’'d dreamed of your being here I should have 
recognized you,’’ Isaid. ‘* You’re taller than any 
other man here, I think.’’ 

‘* Men grow tall in the West, where I come from.’’ 

** And brave.’’ 

‘* Men are brave all the world over.’’ 

**T should think there are none braver than you, 
Mr. Brett,’’ I said. 

** It’s glorious for a man like me to hear such 
kind words from a girl like you, though I don't de- 
serve them,’? he answered. ‘* But I shall try to 
deserve them. 
me. Perhaps the thing that comes nearest to it 
would be if a prisoner for life in some dark pit heard 
a voice of sympathy speaking to him — actually to 
him —from a high white star.’’ 

** Oh, don’t speak of yourself as a prisoner in the 
dark!’ I cried. 

‘* What else am I, when I stop to reflect how 
hopelessly I must be removed by my circumstances 
from glorious heights — where stars shine ? ”’ 

** But there can be nothing in your circumstances, 
Mr. Brett,’’ I insisted eagerly, ‘‘ which need remove 
you from any heights. 
and strong, and an American, too — can say that of 
yourself. Why, you can reach anything, do any- 
thing you really wish, if you just want it enough.’’ 

‘*Do you, an English girl, a daughter of the 
aristocracy, tell me that ?’’ he asked. 

“Tdo. As if that makes any difference — any 
real, true difference, I mean, when it comes to the 
heart of things. Oh, I’ve been thinking of such 
matters a great deal lately. I suppose because I’m 
among Americans. It must be that which has put 
the subject so much in my head.”’ 

** Tell me what you have been thinking.” 

‘Oh, I can hardly tell. But for one thing, I’ve 
begun to see that a man—a man like you, for 
instance, Mr. Brett — oughtn’t to call himself un- 
lucky because he’s poor, and has perhaps not been 
able to have as many advantages asrichermen. He 
ought simply to say to himself that he has it in him to 
make himself equal in every way with the highest.’’ 

‘* You mean, he can ‘ hustle,’ as the saying is 
with us, and get rich, so as to stand on an equality 
with millionaires ?”’ 

‘* No, it wasn’t money I was thinking about. 
What I mean is that you’ve only to be ambitious 
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The 
Genuine Farina 
Eau de Cologne. 


So-called *‘ Cologne Water,” “ Farina Cologne” 
or “Eau de Cologne,” that does not bear the 
label below, exact in every detail, are imita- 
tions of the renowned toilet water invented in 
Cologne, Germany, in 1709—nearly 200 years 
ago by the original Johann Maria Farina 
Gegeuuber dem Julichs Platz. The secret of 


making the genuine Eau de Cologne has been 
kept in one branch of the family and it has 
never been produced by any other than the 
original establishment. 





Sele Agents the 
Mesers. Schiefflin & Co, Ni 








The above trade-mark is closely counterfeited by 
imitators save for the name of the United States 
Agents, Messrs. Schieffelin & Co.,of New York, which 
is printed in red at the lower left hand corner of the 
label. Ke sure that the bottle you get has that name 
on it, also note the word Gegenaler in the second 
line. To assist in remembering it, cut out 
the fac-simile above. The genuine Eau de 
Cologne is put up in the three styles and shapes 
of bottle shown here. 


Send for Free Booklet 


“ The Perfume of Royalty,” which 
gives the story of its manufacture 
and complete means of 
identification, also sizes 
and styles of bottles. If 
your dealer does not 
supply the genuine, 
write us and we will tell 
you how to get it. 


Schieffelin & Co. 
New York 
Sole Agents for the 
United States. 


Why is it 
different ? 


—Because 




















Tooth Powder 
contains special antisep- 
tics of /asting benefit to 
teeth and gums; it con- 
tains oxidizing principles 
that remove discoloration 
of the teeth and tone up 
the tissues of the mouth. 
Different—and better — 
at the same price. 


Next time you are out of 
tooth powder try Sanitol. 


Also Liquid — Paste — Brush. 
FREE : — An illustrated booklet 
The Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co., St. Louis 


SANITOL 
TOOTH 
PowveR 





‘‘T’ve made a great many of my preseuts simply 


by framing old LLIN 


magazine clippings TeIHINC, le 


and art prints 
with the handy 

“They cost only 5c or toc each, and are so 
attractive.’’ Made in gray, brown and green in 
various sizes. 





If you cannot get the Framelet at any stati 
or dept. store, send your dealer’s name, with ibe — 
we will mail you a 10¢ emossed Framelet, with a 
beautiful picture to show the decorative possibilities. 











For $1,00 we will send 
15 regular Framelets or 8 
embossed Framelets (as- 
sorted sizes), expressage 
prepaid. 


"| A.M. Collins Mfg. 
*} 228-240 Oxford St., Phila. 
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Beautiful Full-Blooded Snow-W hite 
French Toy Poodle Puppies 
Ideal pets for ladies and children. 
Sent on approval. 


Wicker Park Pet Kennels 
424 W. North Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Bam Cute Cats Calendar 


F on 4 12 pictures of cats in wonderful po photo- 
. ‘a «graphed from life. New copyrig ed pictures 
for 1906 calendar. 25¢, postpaid. 


Souvenir Publishing (o., 42 Broad Street, Lynn, Mass. 
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Kindergarten 


for 
Mothers 


Enables the busy mother to apply the 
most approved kindergarten methods 
right at home, and with very little 
effort keep her children happily em- 
ployed for many hours each day. No 
previous experience required. Makes 
play profitable instead of wasteful by 
directing it towards a definite end and 
prepares for the later experiences of 
school. Strengthens the bond of sym- 
pathy between mother and children. 

This practical method is sent by mail 
and is suitable for all children between 
three and seven years. Arranged for 
the home by mothers and teachers who 
have made a life study of childhood 
needs. In use to-day in thousands of 
homes. Every mail brings letters tell- 
ing of itssuccess. Indorsed by leading 
educators. The cost is moderate, pay- 
able in small amounts, and includes 
all materials and directions for the full 
year. No extras. 


FREE 


Write for book giving full description 
of the method and solve the problem, 
‘* What shall I do now, Mother?” 


Home Kindergarten School 
560 Washington Arcade, Detroit, Mich. 


BRO-MANGELON 


THE ONE PERFECT 
10! If 


DESSERT JELLY 








Purity is ab- 
solute — seconded by a delicious- 
ness that is appetizing and appeasing. 

Bromangelon is the original powdered 
dessert jelly preparation. _ 

Imitations — under enticing names — 
appear often, but duplication — never. 

There is now a 10 cent size (light yellow 
package) as well as 15 cent size (pink 
package) Bromangelon. 

At vour Grocers’. af 
The Stern & SaalbergCo © A. 
Manufacturers New York i eae 
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CHOCOLATE 


Irresistibly delicious and wholesome as bread and butter 
Send for sample 

Lamont Corliss & Co., Sole Importers, 78 Hudson St., New York 

can be earned evenings by giv- 

TRA PAY ing Stereopticon or Moving 


Picture Exhibitions. Small 
capital required. Illus. Catalogue free. Tells how to start. 


A ll ter Mfg Optician 49 Nassau Street 
’ . ’ 





New York. 
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enough, and not feel that you’re handicapped by 
your start, to attain to what you want in life — yes, 
whatever it may be.” 

**You mean all this, Lady Betty?’’ he asked 
quickly. ‘* You have as much faith as that in me?’’ 

** Yes,”’ I answered; and the stars and the sea 
seemed to sing with my thoughts. I felt uplifted, 
somehow. It was a wonderful sensation, which it 
would be impossible to describe. But I had an 
exciting impression that Jim Brett shared it. 

**You can’t dream what my ambitions are, or 
maybe you wouldn’t say that.’’ 

** ’m sure they would only be noble ones.’’ 

** It’s true; they are noble. Yet you might not 
approve. But they’re part of my life. I couldn’t 
give them up now, and live.’ 

**T should like to hear about them,”’ I said. 

** Some day, if we meet again —and I mean we 
shall, since you have called me friend — perhaps 
you will let me tell you about them. Ishall ask you 
to listen. But not now. The time hasn’t come. 
Only promise me, Lady Betty, that you won’t forget 
me ; that you’ll think of me kindly sometimes.’’ 

**I do think of you very often,” I said, *‘ and 
Poor little Vivace. 
How he did whimper when I had to drag him away 


| from you that day in the wistaria arbor at Central 


| disguised as his 


Park! This isn’t unlike that arbor, is it? It is odd 
we should meet again in a place so much the same.”’ 


ax 


** It’s wonderful that we should meet at all— 
considering everything,’’ answered Mr. Brett; then 
he laughed, rather bitterly, I thought. ‘* Aren’t 
you afraid of me, Lady Betty, after your experience 
of journalists — since I’ve half hinted to you I may 
be acting in that capacity tonight ?”’ 

** Afraid of you?’ I repeated, laughing. ‘‘ As if 
I could be. I would trust you in everything.” 

As I said that a lot of people streamed out of the 
Maze in the marquee, into the dimly-lighted per- 
gola, in their fantastic costumes, laughing and 
talking, and the beautiful peace of the blue night — 
broken only by the throb of distant music — was 
gone completely. They came toward us, all in 
great spirits, having a game of ‘‘ Follow the 
Leader,’’ and their leader, a Chinese mandarin, was 
offering to guide them to the Cave of Aladdin. Il 
was glad that the Flame Spirit wasn’t in the gay 
procession. Evidently he had missed me and gone 
some other way ; or else he was too angry to wish 
to find me again. 

The crowd stopped to speak to us, making jokes 
in disguised voices. Some of the things they said 
made me feel that it would be uncomfortable to 
linger behind with the Puritan when they passed on. 

**Let’s. join them, shall we?’’ I asked. 
‘“They’re going to Aladdin’s Cave. Wouldn’t 
you like to see it?”’ 

‘* Yes,’”’ he said. And we followed 
party at a discreet distance. 

We went into the house again by a roundabout 
way, and it wasn’t until we were in the big hall that 
we learned just how Aladdin’s Cave was to be 
found. Ona background of dark red flowers made 
into a great shield and hung over a door glittered 
and scintillated three words in electric light, ** To 
Aladdin’s Cave.’’ The letters had been lighted up 
only since I had been gone, for I suppose the idea 
was to make every one go into the Maze first. 

We had to pass through several rooms and cor- 
ridors, all of which had been emptied of furniture 
and lined with canvas scenery, cleverly painted to 
illustrate events in the story of Aladdin. Every- 
thing was shown up to the time that Aladdin went 
down into the cave at the bidding of the magician, 
‘uncle’? ; and then came the 
entrance of the cave itself, which was done in imita 
tion rockwork. But I knew that it was the way 
down to the cellar. Either the stairs had been re 
moved or else covered up with a theatrical kind of 
embankment, that made a winding path, twisting 
back and forth under a roof of the imitation rock, 
and sloping always downward. At the bottom was 
a screen of spun glass, made to look like a falling 
cataract of bright water, and until you had passed 
out from behind it you saw nothing except a 
glow of rosy light filtering through the transparent 
glass. But when you did come out, unless you were 
a stick or a stone, you couldn’t resist giving an 
**Oh!’’ of surprised admiration. 
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The whole cellar —at least all of it that was left 
visible—had been turned into a fairy cave of 
jewels. The walls and ceiling looked like rocks 
studded with blazing rubies and flashing diamonds. 
The rough pillars which supported the floor of the 
house above were great sparkling stalactites and 
stalagmites. The cemented floor was covered with 
sand that glittered like diamond-dust, and there 
were fruit trees and rosebushes, rows of tall holly- 
hocks, and buds of tulips all made of illuminated 
jewels, something like the transformation scene in 
a pantomime they once took me to see—only a 
hundred times prettier. 

At the far end of the cave a bright red light kept 
coming and going, but I couldn’t see what made it 
because of the laughing crowd collected around it. 
We went nearer, and as others moved away we took 
their places, so that at last we saw what caused the 
light and made the great attraction for the people. 

It was a giant lamp of a strange shape, standing 
up to the height of four or five feet from the floor, 
on a pedestal; and behind it stood the Genie, a 
fearful and wonderful apparition who said things, 
in a deep bass voice, which made everybody shout 
with laughter. ‘‘ It’s Fred Kane, the great Funny 
Man,” said somebody. 

The Genie’s witticisms came whenever any one 
rubbed the lamp, which each person was requested 
todo. While it was being rubbed the Magic Lamp 
flared up and gave out the bright red light we’d 
seen at a distance, and simultaneously the Genie 
took something from one of two great sequin- 
covered bags he had looped over his arms. If the 
person who rubbed the lamp was a man he dipped 
into the left-hand bag; if a woman, he dived into 
the right-hand one. Each time a beautiful trinket 
came out, and was presented with a low bow and 
an excruciatingly funny speech, suitable to the 
character which the person had undertaken for the 
evening. His wit never failed. 

Mr. Brett and I went up together. The Genie 
crossed arms and grabbed something for us out of 
both his bags at the same time. Then, by mistake, 
he gave me the thing from the left-hand bag, and 
Mr. Brett the one from the right. We walked away 
to give others a chance, looking at the presents we 
had got. It was funny—they were both rings. 
Mine was twisted bands of platinum and gold, form- 
ing aknot toholda sapphire. His was a thin setting 


the wild 


Cy Lavy Betty Gores to Newport 
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for seven stones, set in a straight row: diamond, 
emerald, amethyst, ruby, emerald, sapphire, topaz. 
** Yours is meant for a woman and mine for a 
man,’’ I said. ‘* He got them out of the wrong 
bags. But they’re both pretty, and so queer.’’ 
** Will you —shall we change ?’’ he asked. 


** Oh, I didn’t mean to suggest that,’’ I hurried to | 


say. ‘*‘I can give mine to my brother when I go 
home. And you—there must be some one an 

‘*]’ve no sister. And there’s no one else,’’ said 
Mr. Brett. ‘* Do have it. You see, I couldn’t get 
it on my little finger. And won’t you keep the big 
one,too? Itisn’tas if I were like Mrs. Stuyvesant- 
Knox’s other guests re 

I couldn’t bear to hear him say that, so I broke 
in and insisted that he should havethering. ‘‘ She 
would want you to have it, of course, if she knew,’’ 
I said. ‘‘ And besides, I want you to, which is 
something.” 

** It’s everything,’’ he answered. 

Then we changed rings, and I told him that his 
would bring him luck, glorious luck. 

** Do you wish it may give me what I want most 
in the world ?’’ he asked ; and I said that I did. 

‘What do you wish mine may give me?’’ I 
went on. 

** What do you want most ? 
questioned me. 

I shook my head. 

** To have the world at your feet ?’’ 

**T shouldn’t know what to do with it.’’ 

“To have the one you love best on earth love 
you?” 

** T should have to stop and think which one it is.’’ 

‘* Then I wish that you may love the one who 
loves you best on earth and more than all the 
world.”’ 

Just as I was looking up, surprised at his tone 
more than his words, there came a burst of music, 
and part of the wall, with the platform on which 
the Genie and his lamp had been standing, rolled 
away. The other big room in the cellar was re- 
vealed, with quantities of little tables all laid out 
for supper, and the walls covered with smilax and 
roses. In the middle of this new room was a huge 
illuminated ship of ice in a green sea. 
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Everybody exclaimed and laughed in their sur- 
prise at such an unexpected transformation. Now 
was the time for unmasking, of course, and there 
were shrieks of surprise and amusement as people 
discovered who their companions really were. For 
a minute — I’m sure it couldn’t have been more — I 
forgot Mr. Brett to stare at the great glittering ice 
ship. When I turned to speak to him he was gone. 
And whether he vanished on purpose, because he 
didn’t want to unmask in a company of strange 
people, or whether he was separated from me by the 
sudden press of the crowd, I don’t know. 1 suppose 
I shall never know. I only know that I lost him, 
and that I was immediately surrounded by other 
men, saying nice things about my costume, wanting 
me to have supper with them, and asking me for 
dances afterward. 

The rest of the night went by with a wild rush. 
We didn’t stop dancing till four, we young people; 
and I believe the older ones played bridge. 

We had a second supper served upstairs toward 
dawn, and when the last people went away it was 
broad and glorious daylight. 

** Well, deah,”’ said Sally cozily, when every one 
had gone and she had come into my room to help me 
undress, ** had you a good time ?’’ 

** Splendid!’’ said I, sighing with joy. 
dancing still—in my head. My first ball!” 

‘* Katharine doesn’t call ita ball. But that’s a 
detail. Had you any proposals ?’’ 

** Oh, Sally, how came you to think of such a 
thing? But isn’t it too extraordinary? I had 
three.’’ 

‘* Why extraordinary ?”’ 

‘** Because I hardly knew the men!”’ 

‘* Americans make up their minds quickly about 
what they want.” 

** So Mr. P —— so I’ve been told.’’ 

** Accept any one ?’’ 

** Of course not.’’ 

** Didn’t even give them a wee mite of hope ?”’ 

‘* Dear me, no,’’ 

‘* Poor Potter — for one.’’ 

** Sally, I do wish he wouldn’t —do that sort of 
thing, since you speak of it. It makes it so embar- 
rassing. And somehow, I don’t feel he really 
means it. I’ve always the impression that — that 
he does it because he thinks he ought.’’ 

**He’d like to marry you, Betty. There’s no 
doubt of that. And one can’t blame him for it.” 

** Well, if he keeps on I shall be driven away,” I 
said. ‘* Although they don’t want me to go home 
yet, for—for several reasons. I don’t want to go, 
either. But——’ 

‘* Haven’t you met any man you could imagine 
yourself caring for, deah? Or perhaps you don’t 
fancy Americans.’’ 

* Oh, I do,’ I exclaimed. ‘* They’re all great 
fun. And one—man I’ve met I think superior to 
any other everknew. But then I’ ve known so few, 
and I don’t know him well. You needn’t look at 
me like that. It isn’t a romance, you dear. I’m 
most unlikely to know him any better,ever. He— 
isn’t like the rest. He isn’t like anybody else I 
ever saw.’’ 

** Now,’’ said Sally coaxingly, ‘‘ you might tell 
me if he’s one of the three who proposed.” 
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‘Indeed he isn’t, and he never will. Why, 
Sally, I don’t mind telling you I mean that Mr. 
Brett, who was on the ship, and whom we met 
afterward in the Park. He was here tonight —as a 
reporter, he hinted, though he didn’t exactly say he 
was in so many words. I gave him good advice,”’ 
I added, laughing. ‘* All about his future and ambi- 
tion, and things like that. I hope he’ll take it.’’ 

** He’ll probably try all he knows. Did he thank 
you prettily ?’’ 

‘*I’m not sure whether he thanked me at all. 
But he gave me this ring, and wished me luck with 
it. It was the Genie’s present to him in Aladdin’s 
Cave. I changed with himforthe one Ihad. But 
this is much prettier. Look.” 

“ D-E-A-R-E-S-T, Dearest,’’ Sally spelt out, as 
she held the third finger of my right hand, on which 
I'd slipped the ring. 

** Where do you find that ?’’ I asked quickly. 

** Don’t you know? 
diamond, emerald, amethyst, ruby, emerald, sap- 
phire, opaz.’’ 

1 felt my cheeks burn. I wonder if Mr. Brett knew. 
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Why, the stones spell it — | 


If you would know 


how delicious a cheese 

really can be made, just taste 

Mac Laren’s Imperial Cheese 

spread on a fresh, crisp soda 

cracker. Its flavor is that of qual- 

ity —a new standard of quality that 

we want every lover of good things 

to know. From the standpoint of 

nutrition, no food is nearly equal to 

cheese, It contains twice the nourish- 

ment of meat with none of its uric acid; 

is more nutritious than nuts, and infinitely 
more valuable than vegetables. 


Mac LAREN’S 


MPERIAL 


CHEESE 


contains actually three times the nutritive 
value of ordinary cheese, and, combined with 
bread and water, is a scientifically perfect food. 
It comes to you in sealed opal glass jars that 
keep all the goodness in 
and contamination out, 
and does not deteriorate 
after being opened. 
Include a jar on your 
next list of groceries. 
Price from 10c,. up at 
all grocers. 
Mac Laren Imperial Cheese Co., Ltd, 
Toronto, Canada 
Detroit, Mich. 























ment attained only by 
costly carpets. 

Costs but half as much 

as other good carpet 


More than that, Cordemon car- 
pet wears longer than even Brussels 
or Wilton. Can be used on both 
sides. Made in plain durable colors. 


If yourdealer hasn’t it write us for free 
samples and book and we'll see that you 
get Cordemon carpet — but try your dealer 
first and insist on seeing the red triangle 
tag on every roll. No risk to anybody. 
‘The dealer gives your money back if not 
satisfactory. We pay him. 


Morris & Co. Groveville, N. J. 
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THE BEST POWDER SHOULD 
BE IN THE BEST BOX; 


COLGATE’S VIOLET TALC 
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Watermans Ideal FountainPen 





A Christmas Ideal 
Waterman’s Ideal 


To women, who do nine-tenths of the Christmas 
shopping, we suggest nine-tenths of the gifts for the | 
circle o relatives and friends, for we have pens to suit 
the individual taste and the pen habit of men and 
women, young and old. Hundreds tell us every year 
how easy their Christmas buying - s and how pleased 
art their friends were with the pen 

Christmas pens supplied in beautiful Christmas boxes. 
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Waterman’s Ideal is easy to fill, easy to clean, never 
get out of order, writes without fail or flood, is always | 
to be distinguished as genuine by the word “Ideal” | 
in .. globe stamped on the pen. ealers everywhere 
keep a good assortment and pens may be exchanged to 
suit rhe Findividual hand at any of our pen offices. 


L.E Waterman Co. 
173 Broadway New York | 


160 State Street, Chicago — 8 School Street,Boston | 
138 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
136 St. James Street,Montreal. 












VITALITY GARTER TOP HOSE FOR WOMEN, the 
most shapely, comfortable, and economical of hose, are 
4 ply at toe, heel, sole and back where shoes rub and at 
top preventing tearing by the garter clas: Four times 
the wear of afy other hose. Closely knit, extra elastic 
welt. In Black, Tan, Blue, Gray; fast sanitary colors. 

Sizes 8 to 10. 

































PATENT APPLIED FORK 
The Sock with Life 
for Men, are 4 ply at toe, heel, sole 
and back —the strongest —_ 
ing sock made. Black, Tan, 

Blue, Gray; fast sanitary 

colors, sizes 9to 12. The only 
sock of merit ever sold for less 
than 25c. 


Vtakity 
ganrer Top 





Times The Wear! 


Because 
Piy AT 
lo} i sia 


VITALITY 


GARTER TOP 


HOSE 


For Children 
are 4 ply at Foot, Knee and Top, giving 
four times the wear of ordinary hose. No 
holes for mothers to darn in these stock- 
ings. Black and Tan—sizes 5 to 10. 
Every first-class dealer can supply you; 
accept no substitute. If your dealer hasn't 
them, order direct from factory —sent 
prepaid on receipt of price. 


3 Pairs for 50c 


Either Men's, Women's or Children’s. 
State which you want; also size and color. 
‘ VITALITY HOSIERY CO. 

1690 Mascher St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAKE THE CHILDREN 
AiG HAPPY 


A gift for every oc- 

casion and age — 
; Birthdays, Holidays, 
Parties, etc. 

TOY TOPICS, an in- 
teresting and entertain- 
WEste) Othe ing booklet which tells all 

about the New Things in 
Toys, Games and Musical 


en 
Novelties, will be sent free 


if you will write at once to the 
STRAUSS MFG. CO., 395 Broadway, New York City 
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ENGRAVED 50 
WEDDING y 
INVITATIONS 


EACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED §2.50. Delivered anywhere 
in the U. S.— Highest quality, latest styles. Samples on request. 
EVERETT WADDEY CoO.,2 58. 11th 8t., Richmond, Va. 
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across to the mall where I was walking. She seemed 
to a medical eye unnaturally hilarious. 

** Hello, Uncle M. D.,”’ she called. ‘I just 
wanted to say that I’ve given up Art. It was great 
fun for a while, but it got rather tiresome. You 
see, I’m not used to being ‘ bossed.’ In college 
we’re independent thinkers. No man can tell me 
what I can eat and what I can’t eat. Never mind! 
Mr. Darby gets perfectly horrid when he’s superior. 
I don’t like superior men. Good-by! Love to 
Mrs. Darby—oh!—I mean Mrs. Graydon,’’ and 
she was off after the girls. 

Silence enshed—dismal silence on all questions of 
For two weeks I listened alternately to Milly 
Emery descant upon superior *‘ cranks” and to 


| Ronald Darby expatiate and twaddle upon the 


frivolity of American women. ‘* How could a 
grown man ever care for an American girl?’’ he 
asked. He remembered French girls of sixteen 
more mature than these college girls of twenty two 
and three. Hesupposed they were kept childish by 
being shut up together for four years. Absent- 
mindedly I agreed with everything, until Milly 
called Ronald ‘‘a despot.” She got ‘* weepy”’ at 
what I said, but not heavily lachrymose as she had 
been before Art came in. I noticed she never 
missed a picture exhibition, and as he went to them 
now and then they very possibly met — distantly. 


ox 


On Christmas Day I was hurriedly preparing for 
a sudden professional call in no great good humor, 
having worked all day while the rest of the world 
was playing. My door-maid was bidden to put off 
all patients —to let no one in. But Milly Emery 
had not been compounded of Pilgrim ancestry for 
nothing. She could break down a door if it stood 
in her way. I heard a great pounding outside my 
office, attended by considerable feminine argumenta- 
tion. Mad as a March hare I opened on them. 
There stood Milly, her hair blown by the winter 
winds; her mind evidently tossed about just as much. 

** She won’t let me in. But it’s Christmas Day, 
and I said I knew you’d see me ad 

** See here, Milly,’’ I interrupted severely. 
a hurry call. Come some other time ——’’ 

** You’re going to him?” she demanded, dignity 
bristling, but sentiment speaking. ‘‘ Is he much 
hurt?’’ She shut the door on the indignant maid. 

** Ronald Darby has broken his arm,’’ I replied, 
watching her out of the tail of my eye. ‘‘ I’m 
hurrying over to set it.’’ 

** Then it’s true!’’ she cried, her face alive with 
feeling. ‘‘Is it very bad? Can’t I help? Mary 
Grant met me on Boylston Street, and she got it 
from Mrs. Willy Rice that the society reporter on 
the ‘Observer’ saw him rescue a girl from a 
* bubble’ accident and he broke his arm, Isn’t he 
heroic? Who was the girl?’’ 

** He didn’t rescue anybody but himself. 
slipped on some treacherous ice — that’s all.’’ 

Her face fell, but lighted up again immediately. 
** He’s hurt just as much, anyway,’’ she explained. 
‘* I’m going with you to help set it. You needn’t 
look that way about it—I’m going! My mother 
nursed in the Civil War—so didmyaunt. Come.’’ 
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Ronald lay on one of those absurd couches that 
artists fix up with heathenish rags and things and 
use as a bed. I confess he did look quite ‘‘ story- 
booky ”’ and fetching, wearing a loose kimono, his 
arm in an improvised sling of Turkish calico. He 
lay looking at a pile of Christmas presents rather 
dismally. ‘The right one didn’t seem to be there. 
At sight of her behind me he cheered up like a fire 
on the hearth; then put on a terrible amount of 
languid indifference. 

**T’m showing how uwhconventional a Boston girl 
can be,’’ Milly assured him. ‘* Doctor Sam needed 
an assistant.’’ 

** It’s very nice of you to come, I’m sure,’’ 
the patient, smiling through pain. 
trifle.’’ 

‘*Nonsense. We've been trifling too long,’’ the 
young lady announced in a medico-professional 
tone. ‘* You’ve made a nice mess of it! ”’ 

When that arm was set the girl did show her qual- 
ity. Give her something to do, and she’d prance 
like an old fire-engine horse at sound of the alarm. 
Action was her game in life, not speculation. It’s 
not alone the thinkers who have made New 
England. She fixed up the studio, dusted it, and 
sent for her mother to bring some dinner for him. 
I left ’em snug as could be, Milly messing over 
the chafing-dish; her mother, a perplexed parent, 
dutifully chaperoning. One thing I overheard 
Milly say to the patient set me puzzling again: 

**?’m awfully sorry about the candy. I'll agree 
not to eat while I’m at work. I know it’s bad for 
me. Will you excuse me?’’ 
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The last 1 saw of them was a Sunday afternoon 
when, looking out my own drawing-room windows, 
I noticed Darby and Milly approaching in gorgeous 
array: violets on her big muff; a box of candy 
under his temperarily useless arm. 

‘* That’s a ‘go,’’’ said I to Mrs. Graydon. 

But my wife objected: ‘‘ Caroline Emery will 
never allowit. He doesn’t belong to her set.’’ 

But I had my own ideas as to how much Caroline 
would have to say in the matter, now that Miss 
Milly’s emancipated blood was up. 

They came in to announce what I expected. * 

**And, Uncle Doctor,’’ said Milly, ‘‘ I think you 
ought to know what we quarreled over — it’s so 
silly! I ate candy in the class, and he told me I 
could choose between indigestion and Art. I got 
angry and went home. He wrote apologizing — 
but his note was grandfatherly. I didn’t answer it 
at all until he broke his arm on purpose to tease 
me back. I went determined to show him I could 
be useful—not merely ornamental. I’ve started 
to show how useful Ican be all my days. I believe 
it’s my mission to be useful.”’ 

‘* Tsuppose you’ ve found out what the modern des- 
potism means, Ronald ?’’ I quizzed my artist friend. 

** Yes, I found out on Christmas Day. It’s as 
old as the hills,” said he. ‘* Higher education 
can’t crush it.’’ 

‘* Well, it’s a pretty good cure,’’ I said—at 
which my audience looked mystified. 
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The Christmas Bridal 


Journey 
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to meet me, but I forgot to tell him there wouldn’t 
be any Miriam. No wonder he blundered. 

** Poor Miriam, it was harder for her than for me. 
‘But I can wait, Ned,’ she wrote. ‘I’ve been 
learning how for a good while. And to know that 
you are getting well is all the Christmas I can ask.’ 

** Sometimes I can’t believe it. It can’t be real. 
How she could stoop to care for a commonplace 
fellow like me! She’s the most magnificent crea- 
ture you ever dreamed of! She’s fair and slight, 
and she has heaps and heaps of hair, real golden, 
and the loveliest mouth, and her eyes ——’’ 

He put a worn leather case into her hands. 
opened it carefully, a littie awed. 
be the beauty of so proud a boast! 


ax 


A little, gentle, ordinary face looked up at her, 
half-smiling. Straight, soft, fair hair lay folded 
about the torehead ; the mild, uneven features were 
full of placid light. Even the rosiest of glasses 
could detect no line, no tint of beauty; but the man 
looked down upon it with a face transfigured. 

‘* Her eyes always catch me somehow,’’ he whis- 
pered. ‘'l always love that waiting look in them, 
as if she had waited all her life—and all for me! 
And now that you’ ve seen Miriam,” his eyes kindled 
with fun once more, ** I'll wager you’re regularly 
gratefultoold Jimmy for thinking you might be she! ”’ 

Juliana’s laugh answered his own. The awk- 
wardness of the episode was forgotten; they 
chuckled over its absurdity like two children. Yet 
even Juliana’s serenity might have failed her, could 
she have beheld the guileless Jimmy Oliver poring 
over a telegraph blank to compose at last a message 
which should speed the joyous news ahead, that 
those who wished might meet the train and see. 

**Sly old Neddy has her, after all. She’s a 
peach.’’ 

The evening lapsed away contentedly in quiet 
talk. It was growing late when the train stopped 
at Niagara, and the two slipped out for a glimpse 
of the great, dim flood below. 

**T have some aunts and an uncle living here,’’ 
remarked the Captain. ‘‘I want them to know 
Miriam. Dearest old souls you ever saw.’’ 

There was a scurry of feet on the sleet-coated plat- 
form; there rose a shriek, followed bya joyful basso 
roar. ‘* You naughty children!’ ‘* Trying to slip 


She 
How great must 


through with your prize and not let anybody see | 


her!’’ ‘* Tut, tut, don’t introduce her, Ned. 
Come to her own Aunty Emmeline, precious gir]! ”’ 

Juliana suffocated in the depths of two motherly 
sealskin arms. The Captain was gurgling witless 
explanations from another fond, determined grasp. 

** We brought our piece of wedding along. Take 
it quick! Careful, mother, the train is moving. 
Good-by, children, God bless you! ”’ 

The train pulled out witharush. The two stood 


beneath the swaying lights, staring at the bundles | 


loaded on their nerveless arms. 
cels—~ flagrantly wedding silver; two more rose- 
boxes; a wrought-iron banquet-lamp; a pink cactus 
in full bloom; a wedding cake in a bandbox. 
** All we seem to need,’’ remarked the Captain 
calmly, ‘fis a best man and a fewartificial] palms.’’ 
Whereupon he sank on the step. And his 
laugliter shook the overblown cactus from its stem. 
**T may as well Jaugh, too,” said Juliana. ‘* But 
it’s a new experience for me. I’ve played many 
parts, but I never played second fiddle before.’’ 
The Captain twinkled with understanding. ‘I 
can believe that. But’’ —his voice softened —‘“ if 
you just knew the girl who plays first fiddle — you’d 
think a queen might be glad to play second.”’ 
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They breakfasted gayly together, while the stair- 
step children hung about like so many starched, 
eager cherubs. But the man of many stories was 
adamant to their beguiling hints. Instead, he read 
his time-table and glowered at his watch. 

** This is my station,’”’ he said finally. 
ered up his bundles with stiff, awkward hands. 
His shaven lips were gray; his eyes shone. 
must have bored you desperately, telling you all 
these things. But you’re a lot like Miriam, some- 
how. And I knew you’d understand.”’ 

He stumbled to the door before the train slowed 
down. Juliana looked after him .with tender, 
laughing eyes. What a great, eager, foolish boy he 
was! Yet even the real Miriam, that dream of all 
perfection, might gladly wait her long hour through 
for such a face of passionate hope and joy as this. 

** Come here!’’ Hegesticulated frantically from 
the door. ‘‘ She came to meet me! Look, do you 
wonder ?’’ His voice rang exultant: his lean hand 
shook on her arm. ‘* This is Miriam. This is my 
Christmas. Now you can understand!’ 

Juliana, royal in her sheathing furs, lovely as the 
wind-swept day, bent to greet her. 
little birdlike woman, older than herself; the face 
of the picture, a little worn, a little paler; the same 
plain, gentle mouth; the same soft, patient eyes. 

**T don’t need to wish you happiness,’ said 
Juliana verysoftly. ‘* 1 don’t need to hope for your 
good fortune. 


you will never lose it. And so— good-by.”’ 


ax 


Juliana sat alone in her own rosebud room. 
Before her, on the little inlaid desk, lay a thick, 
creamy envelope. Propped against the calendar 
frame stood a photograph, a very soul-portrait. 
John Elliott Stirling it was, to the life: the deep, 
calculating eyes; the placid brow; the calm, in- 
exorable mouth. 

Juliana propped her chin on both soft palms. 
Her eyes grew darkly bright. 

‘** Her eyes always catch me, somehow. 

As if she had waited all her life — and all for me!? 

‘* You’re good and handseme and famous,’’ she 
whispered. ‘* And you’d probably see to it that the 
orphaned niece had shoes to match her dresses, and 
hats to match her shoes. But you wouldn’t wait 
for her — not one second. And if she waited for you 
ten thousand years, and loved you with every breath 
and every heart-beat, you’d never give her a 
Christmas gift to equal the one Jook that that great, 
blundering boy knew how to give his own. For you 
don’t know how. You never could learn. So this 
once beggars are going to be choosers. And they’ll 
choose to wait —a little longer.”’ 
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Feeding 
The Baby 
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enburys 
Foods 


The Most Rational System of Infant 
Peeding Yet Devised 


Most babies when born are healthy, 
but on account of improper feeding 
many suffer and do not thrive 

The ‘‘Allenburys’’ system of infant 
feeding is based on the proved scientific 
fact that a baby’s food should change 
as age advances and the child develops. 
It comprises a series of three foods, 
suited to the needs of the child at dif- 
ferent ages, and is a distinct advance 
over the old method of trying to adapt 
a child’s stomach to a uniform food. 

If you have a baby, or know of a baby 
of which a mother would say ‘‘It is not 
doing well,’’ we simply ask that you 
write us, stating the baby’s age, and 
we will send a package of the food 
suited to its condition, together with 
booklet giving vaiuable information on 
‘Infant Feeding and Management.’’ 


THE ALLEN & HANBURYS’ CO., Ltd. 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
Toronto, Canada London, England 





The Latest and Best is Zum 


A game that furnishes amuse- 
ment for the whole family. Re- 
quires skill and good judgment, 
yet is readily learned and free 
from complications. An ideal en- 


tertainer for two to nine persons. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 
or sent postpaid, 


50c 


FREE. A handsome illustrated cat- 

alog containing over 400 interesting 

games for all ages, sent free for the 

naine of a dealer who does not handle 
our goods. 


MILTON BRADLEY & CO. 
51 Willow St., Springfield, Mass. 








When buying Curtains, Couch Covers and Table 
Covers, compare Moss Rose goods with others at the 
same or higher prices, and you will see why they 
have been the standard of quality and reliability 


for over a dozen youn. 


TAPESTRY CURTAINS 
COVCH »” TABLE COVERS 


enable you to secure unusually beautiful effects in 
home decoration at vor moderate expense. 

Every wife should write for a copy of 
our free book, Home ation,”” which shows 
Moss patterns in actual colors 


MOSS ROSE MFG. CO., Department L, Philadelphia 








Indian Curios 
The WIGWAM Idan Curios 
61 N. Euclid Avenue, PASADENA, CAL. 
Den furnished for $25.00 includes: one Navajo 
blanket, three Indian baskets, bead moccasins 
and bead bag. Sent express prepaid on recéipt of 
price. Usual retail value for same $40.00. 
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IMPERIAL 
SMYRNA RUGS 


HRISTMAS gifts of the practical sort 

give the greatest amount of pleasure. 
A handsome Imperial Smyrna Rug as a 
gift would beideal. J/is as decorative asan 
Oriental Rug because it reproduces exactly 
the colorings and patterns of some of the 
finest Oriental weaves. //isa seamless rug. 











Its cost is less than that of any other floor 
covering of equal durability. J/ gives twice 
the usual wear because it is reversible, both 
sides being exactly alike. J// 7s made in all 
dimensions from a doorway size to full 
room size 12x 18 feet. 

Send for our book, “Art and Utility,” 
showing these rugs in color. Dealers 
generally throughout the United States 
handle the ‘* Imperial.’’ 


CAUTION: The registered trade-mark ‘‘1.8.R.’’ 


is woven in the selvage of each rug. 


W. & J. SLOANE 
Sole Selling Agents 
Established 1843 880 Broadway, N. Y. 
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The old 

style cook book 

gives way tu the mod- 

ern Card Index Recipe Box, each 

recipe on a separate card and classified 

under heading cars, so that any recipe 
under any healing can be instantly found. 

The Housewife's most valued recipes— those given her 
by friends and clipped from periodicals — instead of being 
scattered and mislaid, are kept together in per ect order. 

The Index can grow to any size. Simply putany new 
recipe on card and acd in proper place 

When preparing a dish the card is taken from box and 
placed before cook un cooking table. 

The recipes can be written, typewritten, cut out of 
newspaper or book and pasted on. In any case, it is 
just as easy to find them. 

Outtit consists of a box handsomely bound in beauti- 
ful imitation of leather, red or black, containing 100 
cards for recipes and 10 guides. From your stationer, 
or sent prepaid to any ackiress for $1.50. 

An inspiration fur any woman interested in her 
kitchen, an ideal Christmas gift, a great feature 
for church fairs. 


Library Bureau 
530 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 














Address or 
calling list, 
$1.50 to 
$5.00, accord- 


ing to box 








The Only 
XMAS PRESENT 


ACCEPTABLE TO ALL 
Old and Young. ; 


Large Assortment of 
Fancy Boxes and Baskets | 
Suitable for Presents. 


863 Broadway, bet. 17 & 18 Sts. 
508 Fifth Ave. at 42 St. 


20 Other Retail Stores in Principal Cities. 


Mw 


\ NEW YORK 
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Sales Agents Everywhere. 


DO NOT STAMMER 


Hon. John Wanamaker, ex-Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, Phila.; Bishop C. H Fowler, D. D., 
LL. D., New York; Rev. Russell H. 
Conwell, D. D., Grace Baptist Church, Phila. ; 
heartily enclorse the 


Philadelphia Institute — 


The Pioneer Stammering School 


Illus. 80-p. book free. EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, 
Pres't and Founder. : 
1033, 1043 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal 


The Old Peabody Pew 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


These were some of the little tragedies that had 
sickened young Justin Peabody with life in Edge- 
wood, and Nancy Wentworth, even then, realized 
some of them and sympathized without speaking, 
in a girl’s poor, helpless way. 


ax 


Mrs. Simpson had washed the floor in the right 
wing of the church and Nancy had cleaned all the 
paint. Now she sat in the old Peabody pew darn- 
ing the forlorn, faded cushion with gray carpet- 
thread: thread as gray as her own life. 

The scrubbing-party had moved to its labors in 
a tar corner of the church and two of the women 
were beginning preparations for the basket lunch- 
eons. Nancy’s needle was no busier than her 
memory. Long years ago she had often sat in the 
Peabody pew — sometimes at first as a girl of six- 
teen when asked by Susanna, and then, on coming 
home from school at eighteen, ‘‘ finished,’’ she had 
been invited now and again by Mrs. Peabody her- 
self, on those Sundays when her own invalid mother 
had not come to service. 

Those were wonderful Sundays— Sundays of 
quiet, trembling peace and maiden joy. 

Justin sat beside her, and she had been sure then 
(but had long since grown to doubt the evidence of 
her senses) that he, too, vibrated with pleasure at 
the nearness. ‘Was there not a summer morning 
when his hand touched her white lace mitt as they 
held the hymn-book together, and the lines of the 

“Rise, my soul, and stretch thy wings, 
Thy better portion trace,” 

became blurred on the page and melted into some- 
thing indistinguishable for a full minute or two 
afterward? Were there not looks and looks and 
Jooks? Or had she some misleading trick of vision 
in those days? Justin’s dark, handsome profile 
rose before her: the level brows and fine lashes; the 
well-cut nose and lovable mouth—the Peabody 
mouth and chin, somewhat too sweet and pliant for 
strength, perhaps. Then the eyes turned to hers in 
the old way, just for a fleeting glance, as they had 
so often done at prayer-meeting or sociable or 
Sunday service. Was it not a man’s heart she had 
seen in them? And oh, if she could only be sure 
that her own woman’s heart had not looked out 
from hers, drawn from its maiden shelter in spite of 
all her wish to keep it hidden! 


os 

Then followed two dreary years of indecision and 
suspense when Justin’s eyes met hers less freely; 
when his looks were always gloomy and anxious; 
when affairs at the Peabody farm grew worse and 
worse; when his mother followed her husband, the 
old Deacon, and her daughter Susanna, to the 
burying-ground in the churchyard. Then the end 
of all things came, the end of the world for Nancy 
— Justin’s departure for the West in a very frenzy 
of discouragement over the narrowness and limita- 
tion and injustice of his lot; over the rockiness and 
barrenness and unkindness of the New England 
soil; over the general bitterness of fate and the 
** bludgeonings of chance.’’ 

He was a failure, born of a family of failures. If 
the world owed him a living he had yet to find the 
method by which it could be earned. All this he 
thought and uttered, and much more of the same 
sort. In these days of humbled pride self was para- 
mount, though it was a self he despised. There 
was no time for love. Who was he for a girl to 
lean upon? He who could not stand erect himself! 

He bade a stiff good-by to his neighbors, and to 
Nancy he vouchsafed little more. A handshake, 
with no thrill of love in it such as might have fur- 
nished her palm, at least, some memories to dwell 
upon; a few stilted words of leavetaking; a halt- 
ing, meaningless sentence or two about his ‘*‘ botch ”’ 
of life-—then he walked away from the Wentworth 
doorstep. But half-way down the garden path, 
where the fading hollyhocks stood like sentinels, 
did a wave of something different sweep over him — 
a wave of the boyish, irresponsible past when his 
heart had wings and could fly without fear to its 
mate —a wave of the past that was rushing through 
Nancy’s mind, well-nigh burying her in its bitter- 
sweet waters? For he lifted his head and suddenly 
retracing his steps he came toward her, and, taking 
her hand again, said: ‘* You’ll see me back when 
my luck turns, Nancy.’’ 
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Nancy knew that the words might mean little or 
much, according to the manner in which they were 
uttered, but to her hurt pride, and sore, shamed 
woman-instinct, they were a promise, simply be- 
cause there was a choking sound in Justin’s voice 
and tears in Justin’s eyes. ‘* You’]l see me back 
when my luck turns, Nancy’’; this was the phrase 
upon which she had lived for more than ten years. 
Nancy had once heard the old parson say, ages ago, 
that the whole purpose of life was the growing of 
the soul; that we eat, sleep, clothe ourselves, love 
—all to give the soul another day, month, year in 
which to develop. She used to wonder if her soul 
could be growing in the monotonous round of her 
dull duties and her duller pleasures. She did not 
confess it even to herself; nevertheless she knew 
that she worked, ate, slept, to live until Justin’s 
luck turned. Her love had lain in her heart a bird 
without a song, year after year. Her mother had 
dwelt by her side and never guessed; her father, 
too; and both were dead. The neighbors also, 
lynx-eyed and curious, had never suspected. If she 
had suffered no one in Edgewood was any the 
wiser, for the maiden heart is not commonly worn 
on the sleeve in New England. If she had been 
openly pledged to Justin Peabody she could have 
waited twice ten years with a decent show of self- 
respect, for long engagements were viewed rather as 
a matter of course in that neighborhood. The end- 
less months had gone on since that gray November 
day when Justin had said good-by. It had been 
just before Thanksgiving, and she went to church 
with an aching and ungrateful heart. The parson 
read from the eighth chapter of St. Matthew, a most 
unexpected selection for Thanksgiving. * If you 
can’t find anything else to be thankful for,’’ he 
cried, ‘‘ go home and be thankful you’re not a 
leper! ’’ 

Nancy took the drastic counsel away from the 
church with her, and it was many a year before she 
could manage to add to this slender store anything 
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to increase her gratitude for mercies given, though 
all the time she was outwardly busy, cheerful and 
helpful. 


was the bitterest drop in her cup of bitterness that 
she was spending that winter in Berwick (where they 
told him she was a great favorite in society), so 
that she had never heard of his visit until the 
spring hadcomeagain. Parted friends did not keep 
up with one another’s affairs by means of episto- 
lary communication in those days in Edgewood ; it 
was not the custom. Spoken words were difficult 
enough to Justin Peabody, and written words were 


Justin had once come back to Edgewood, and it SHEARS AND 


quite impossible, especially if they were to be used 


to define his half-conscious desires and his fluctua- 
tions of will, or to recount his disappointments 
and discouragements and mistakes. 


IV 


T WAS Saturday afternoon, the twenty-fourth of 
December, and the weary sisters of the Dorcas 
band rose from their bruised knees and removed 
their little stores of carpet-tacks from their mouths. 
It was a feminine custom of long standing, and as 
no village dressmaker had ever died of pins in the 
stomach, so were no symptoms of carpet-tacks ever 
discovered in any Dorcas, living or dead. Men 
wondered at the habit and reviled it, but stood con- 
founded in the presence of its indubitable harmless- 
ness. 

The red ingrain carpet was indeed very warm, 
beautiful and comforting to the eye, and the sisters 
were suitably grateful to Providence and devoutly 
thankful to themselves that they had been enabled 
to buy, sew and lay it. But as they stood looking 
at their completed task it was cruelly true that there 
were ‘‘flies in the ointment’’: large and obvious flies. 

The aisles had been painted dark brown on each 
side of the red strips leading from the doors to the 
pulpit, but the rest of the church floor was ‘ta 
thing of shreds and patches.’? Each member of the 
carpet committee had paid (as a matter of pride, 
however ill she could afford it) three dollars and 
sixty-seven cents for sufficient carpet to lay in her 
own pew; but these brilliant spots of conscientious 
effort only made the stretches of bare, unpainted 
floor more evident. And that was not all. Traces 
of former efforts desecrated the present ideals. The 
doctor’s pew had a pink and blue body Brussels 
on it; the lawyer’s, gay, striped, Venetian stair- 
carpeting; the Burtons from Deerwander sported 
straw matting and were not abashed; the Greens 
had linoleum; the Whites, oilcloth; the Blacks, 
hemp; and the Grays, a mixture of woven rags. 
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‘*1 never noticed it before!’’ exclaimed Maria 
Sharp, ‘‘but it ain’t Christian, that floor! It’s 
heathenish and ungodly!” 

‘* For mercy’s sake, don’t swear, Maria,’ said 
Mrs. Miller nervously. ‘‘ We’ve done our best, and 
let’s hope that folks will look up and notdown. It 
isn’t as if they were going to set in the chandelier; 
they’ll have something else to think about when 
Nancy gets her hemlock branches and white carna 
tions in the pulpit vases. ‘This morning my Abner 
picked off two pinks from the plant I’ve been nurs- 
ing in my dining-room for weeks, making it bloom 
for Christmas. I slapped his hands good, and it’s 
been haunting me ever since to think I had to pun- 
ish him the day before Christmas.’’ 

** One thing comforts me,’’ exclaimed the Widow 
Buzzell, ‘* and that is that the Methodist meetin’- 
house ain’t got any carpet at all.’’ 

‘* Mrs. Buzzell, Mrs. Buzzell!’”’ interrupted the 
minister’s wife with a smile that took the sting 
from her speech. ‘* It will be like slapping Abner 
Miller’s hands; if we think those thoughts on 
Christmas Eve we shall surely be haunted after- 
ward,’’ 

** And anyway,’’ interjected Maria Sharp, who 
always saved the situation, ‘* you just wait and see 
if the Methodists don’t say they’d rather have no 
carpet at all than have one that don’t go all over the 
floor. I know ’em!’’ and she put on her hood and 
blanket-shaw! preparatory to leaving the church. 

‘* Tm going home to get my supper and come back 
afterward to lay my pew carpet; my beans and 
brown bread will be just right by now, and it will 
rest me a little.”’ 

As Nancy Wentworth spoke she sat in a corner of 
her own modest rear pew, looking pale and tired. 
Her waving dark hair had loosened and fallen over 
her cheeks, and her eyes gleamed from under it 
wistfully. Nowadays Nancy’s eyes never had the 
sparkle of gazing into the future, but always the 
liquid softness that comes from looking backward. 


or 

** The church will be real cold, Nancy,’ 
Mrs. Burbank. 

**Oh, no! I sha!l be back by half-past six, and 
I’ll leave my oil-stove burning up there by the pul- 
pit! I sha’n’t work long. Do you know what I 
believe I’1l do, just through the holidays? Christ- 
mas and New Year’s both coming on Sunday this 
year there’ll be a great many out to church, not 
counting the strangers that’]l come to the special 
service tomorrow. Insteadof putting down my pew 
carpet that’ll never be noticed here in the back I’ Il 


”? 


’ 


objected 


lay it in the old Peabody pew, for the red aisle-strip | 


leads straight up to it; the ministers always go up 
that side, and it does Jook forlorn!’’ 

‘* That’s so! And ali the more because my pew, 
that’s exactly opposite in the left wing, is new- 
carpeted and cushioned,’’ replied the president 
complacently. ‘I think it’s real generous of you, 
Nancy, because the Upper Corner folks, knowing 
that you’re a member of the carpet committee, will 
be sure to notice, and think it’s queer you haven’t 
made an effort to carpet your own pew.’’ 

** Never mind!’’ smiled Nancy wearily. ‘* The 
Upper Corners never go to bed a Saturday night 
without wondering what the Lower Corners are 
thinking about them!”’ 

At this precise moment Justin Peabody was eating 
his pork and beans and brown bread (articles of diet 
of which his Detroit landlady was lamentably igno- 
rant) at the new tavern not far from the church. 

It would not be fair to him to say that Mrs. 
Burbank’s letter had brought him back to Edge- 
wood, but it had certainly accelerated his steps. 
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SCISSORS for 
CHRISTMAS 


An ideal gift combin- 


Cut 
Clean 


From 


ing utility, beauty and Heel to 

permanence. Poj 
Wiss Shears and Scis- oint, 

sors will do their full Never 


Chew or 
Pinch the 
Cloth, and 
Stay Sharp 


duty for a life-time. 
Their beautiful finish 
and fine quality ap- 
peal strongly to all 


We Guarantee 


every article bear- 
ing our trade- 
mark to be per- 
fect in material 
and workman- 
ship. Ifunsatis- 
factory for any 


} 
reason, your ; 
dealer will 
exchange it 
or we 


This trade 
mark appears 
on every 
pair of 
the genuine. 





Our free book 


“Pointed 
Sharpness” 


shows styles and prices. 
It will enable you to select 
just what you want to pre- 
sent —show the styles to 


will. és 


y your dealer—he has 
/ them or can get them 
for you at once. But 

don’t take any kind 


but the ‘‘ Wiss." 

All best dealers sell 
them; if yours does 
not, send us his name 
and write us exactly 
what you need and we 
will see that you are 
supplied, 

J.WISS & SONS CO. 
Established 1848 

15-33 Littleton Avenue 

Newark, N. J. 


it isn't a Wiss 


If you dont see this ">." 


WITH$10 WORTH OF 


LARKIN PRODUCTS 


ARKIN PREMIUMS — Silverware, 

Watches, Clocks, Crockery, Lamps 

and Furniture— make appropriate and 

extremely satisfactory Holiday gifts. By 
purchasing $10.00 worth of 


Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet 
Articles, Coffee, Teas, Spices, 
Extracts, Baking Powder, 
Starches, etc., 


direct from the Larkin Factories you can 
obtain a handsome gift for someone. Over 
three million delighted customers attest 
the superior quality of Larkin Products 
and Premiums. 


YOU SAVE MONEY . 


The Larkin Idea of Factory-to-Family deal- 
ing eliminates the expenses and profits of 
retailers and enables you to obtain a $20.00 
retail value for $10.00. Many families by 
this plan of purchasing daily needs adda 
new piece of furniture to the home each 
month, without money cost. Nearly goo 
Premiums to choose from. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


We refund all money if goods are un- 
satisfactory after 30 Days’ Trial. 
Send coupon for large Premium ’ 
List and Product Booklet— Fa 3° 
they will interest you. - Vy 


Littkhitt Co 
Established, 1875. YY 2 
BUFFALO, oe 
N.Y. f 
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EVERY WOMAN should have cur 600-page illustrated 
catalog. It will be sent free to Ladies’ Home Journal 
readers, except in New York or Chicago. 





The Xmas Gift 
For Man or Boy 





TOOLS 


Not Toys 


This is our 
No. 15 


Wivanco 


Tool Cabinet 


An ideal Christmas Gift for man or boy, one that will prove a 
profit. The little jobs about the house may be done by home 
talent. All tools are of standard size, fully warranted, just 
what a carpenter would use. They are sharpened ready for 
use. The cabinet is strongly mace of polished oak, antique 
finished ; heavy brass hinges and a two-keyed cylinder lock. 
The drawer contains a full assortment of screws, screw-eyes, 
tacks and nails for any kind of work. Special catalogue 
illustrating and giving list of tools sent free to any one 
anywhere. Different prices according to size of assortment 
from $10 up. Your money back if for any reason you don't 
find our goods entirely satisfactory. 


Our 600 - Page Bargain Book 


20,000 different articles are illustrated, 
described and priced. You will save 
money if you have it in the house for 
| Seem cena 


reference. Full of Xmas suggestions. 


White, Van Glahn & Co. 7° $9" 5+ 


Oldest Mail Order House in America. Est, 1816. 



































What a Man 
Appreciates 


A compact, serviceable cigar cutter that cuts with- 


out tearing, and fits the vest pocket. Not many of 
this sort made, but here is one that meets every 
reauirement. ‘The 


R. S. Cigar Cutter 


was designed by a man who understands exactly 
what a smoker needs. Easily operated with thumb 
and forefinger. Made of sterling silver. Hand- 
some, convenient and useful. Price One Dollar. 


Ach your joucler for the R. 8. Cigar Cutter. If he 
tit, will send one, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


F. H. DICKSON 











21 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


“Ja Vom-lene | 


SARGENT’S 


. 
Adjustable Book Holder 
Solves the Problem. 
Attaches to any place — on Morris 
or any chair. No screws —clamp 
it on, take it off. Adjustable to any 
angle or height. Durable. Prac- 
tical. Wires hold leaves in place. 
Metal parts finished in black en- 
amel or bronze. Desk, quartered 
oak or mahogany. Price, $3.50. 


Sp Reclining oot Library Chairs 


Catalogue “ C"’ (free) a 


WHEEL CHAIRS] 


> 



















Catalogue “ B " illustrates and describes (free). 


CO. 293 Fourth Ave., New York 














Are the Evenings Long? 


Our famous CARD GAME amused thousands of people 
jast winter—why not YOU this season? It's built 


on common sense, highly entertaining and without 

question the most satisfactory card game on the 

market. It's easy to learn and any number can 
FOR 


play. 


The FAMOUS BLOCKING CARD GAME! 

“Not like any other.” The whole family will 
enjoy it, and it’s the handsomest game you have 
ever seen; will be played for years. 100 counters and 
60 toasts go with each game. Intensely interesting. At 
all dealers, or post-paid. Price, 50c. Gold edge, 75c. 
Dept.A. Geo. B. Doan & Co., 300 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Also makers of “AMEKST " the new board game. 








Xmas Your Youngster Would Like It 


For good exercise and good sport there's 
Gift & 


ike the Irish Mail pea... 
Patent 


A smart, sporty, speedy little hand car 
applied for * _ 








that brings all the muscles into play. 
. A great thing for the small boy 
or girl! A child's automobile, 
rubber-tired, very strong. Aé- 
solutely safe. Built on hygienic 


Irish Mail, order direct from 
us. Write for booklet FREE. 
Hill-Standard Mfg. Co. 
145 Irish Mail St., Anderson, Ind, 

to The Standard Mfg. Co. 







12-inch wheels. 
« He can't wpeet.” 
Successors 






| How Their Christmas | oe 


Percy 


| 


| Y DEAR, there’s nothing in it.” 
It was two weeks before Christmas. 


| you will,’’ he added appealingly, 





| to squelch it all. 





lines. If your dealer hasn't the 
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Agreement Cuded 


By Tom Masson 


Dim- 
pleton, sitting in his armchair after dinner, 

read the Christinas ]ist that his wife had handed him. 
** Tsuppose,’’ he continued, ** that the thing must 
be done. ‘These people have given us presents and 
we must reciprocate. As for me, it takes all] the 
sentiment out of it. I don’t believe in ary of it.’’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Mrs. Dimpleton straightened up decisively and | 


looked at her husband. 

** I sometimes wish,’’ she observed, ‘‘ that we 
could get along without it for one year.’’ 

Dimpleton sprang up. To have his wife saya 
thing like this was a sudden prospect of joy. 

** We can!” he exclaimed. ** Why not? Why 
not announce that we are giving no Christmas pres- 
ents — not to a living soul — and stick toit? People 
won’t think any the less of us—they will respect 
us all the more. Let’stry it. I will if you will.” 

Mrs. Dimpleton looked the list over abstractedly. 

** It’s certainly worth trying for,’’ she observed. 
‘*T dread all this shopping. Why, just think, my 
dear, what it would mean: no fuss, no wondering 
what to give, no expense.’’ 

** It’s Heaven!’’ cried Dimpleton. ‘* Why, it’s 
all the difference between happiness and misery. 
We simply must do it. 
absolutely, you remember. No tips of any kind to 
the servants. Nothing to anybody — not even to 
Aunt Jane’s children. Once establish a precedent, 
and the world will all be with us. 
** for once ?’’ 
Mrs. Dimpleton thought. Finally she made up 
her mind. 

** All right,’’ she said. ‘* I will. 
presents — not even to each other. 

** And so do I. 
I feel like a boy again. The thing was already 
beginning to get on my nerves.” 


We’ll make no 
I promise.’’ 


The next day and the next and the next Dimple- 
ton went down to his office with a light heart. 
Little by little he and his wife contrived to let 
everybody know that they were not making any 
presents this year — positively. 

A week passed by. 

One evening Dimpleton was detained at his office 


: 
Come now, say you will — 


My dear, just say 


Isn’t it a grand thought? Why, | 


for a short time — just long enough, however, to | 


make it necessary for him to get his dinner alone. 

He determined to have as good a dinner as the 
town could afford. 

Emerging an hour later from the restaurant he 
sauntered along the street with that delightful feel- 
ing a man has after having dined well. 

Christmas was in the air. The Christmas spirit 
was beginning to invade every heart. Crowds of 
shoppers hurried along, laden with bundles. Win- 
dows were brilliant with good things. 

It suddenly occurred to Dimpleton that something 
was the matter with him. Somehow he did not 
seem to be a part of the universal spirit. Then, all 
at once, like a shock, it came to him that he was 
an exception — he was different from the rest. 

He stopped short on the street corner. 

** After all,’’ he said to himself, ** there ought to 
be a little Christmas spirit left in me. It’s too bad 
Besides, I don’t know but it’s 
really a good thing to let one’s self loose once a 
year. It makes us more unselfish. But Irene! It 
wouldn’t ever do to let her know. No—I will get 
her a present —conceal it from her—and when I 
tell her that just for her I have broken my promise, 
I am sure that she won’t hold it up against me.’”’ 

And so for the next hour Dimpleton searched the 
shops for something to give to Mrs. Dimpleton. 

This experience put him inathoroughly bad way. 
Somehow, in the next few days, he found himself 
becoming more and mbre infected with the Christ- 
mas spirit. Try as he would, it gradually got the 
best of him. Secretly he worked, and little by little 
contrived to hide from his wife the enormity of his 
dealings. And finally, on Christmas Eve, as he 
stood on his own steps and caught the reflection of 
a too, too joyous face in the door glass, he said 
sorrowfully to himself: ‘* Old man, you have failed! 
You haven’t kept your promise. You’re hopeless.”’ 


On Christmas morning, as he came downstairs, 
Dimpleton laid his hand on his wife’s shoulder. 

It happened to be in the hall, and as he looked 
he suddenly discovered on the chandelier a tiny 
spray of mistletoe. He stooped and kissed her. 

** T see,’’ he said, ** that you have forgotten that 
we weren’t to have any Christmas, and you have 
indulged in mistletoe. But, my dear, I have a 
worse confession to make.” 

Mrs. Dimpleton turned and faced him. 

** What have you done?” 

He slipped a small package into her hand. 

** Forgive me, but I couldn’t let Christmas go by 
without remembering you. It is only a little pin.” 

Mrs. Dimpleton smiled and put her arms around 
his neck. At the same time she slipped a package 
into his hand. 

** Don’t say a word, dear,’’ she said. ‘* That's 
your present. I didn’t expect any, of course, and 
it’s all the more delightful to think that you did 
remember me in spite of what we said. And, of 
course, dear, I just couldn’t forget you.’’ 

Dimpleton held his package delightedly. 

** Well,’”’ he exclaimed, ‘it’s simply great to 
think that you, too, thought so much of me. After 
all, darling, Christmas is certainly a great season, 
isn’t it? I’m glad that I didn’t let it go by — oh, so 
glad. Darling, I have another confession to make.” 

** Go on, dear. What is it?”’ 

**T sent Aunt Jane’s children each a present.’’ 

** So did I.” 

‘And I sent a ton of coal to those poor 
Murphys.’’ 

** So did I.”’ 

** And I sent Cousin Florence a remembrance — 
only about five dollars’ worth.’”’ 

** So did I.’’ 

** And I gave the cook five dollars.’’ 

**So did I. I guess I've done everything you 
have.’’ 

Dimpleton held his wife sternly at arm’s length. 

‘* My dear,’’ he said solemnly, ‘‘ for Heaven’s 
sake, don’t ever let’s make any more anti-Christmas 
promises again. Why, it’s cost us almost twice as 
much this year as it did last!’’ 
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CONCERNING THE “QUARTER (14) GRAND” 


TS Tone Quality is superior to that of an Upright. 
tically no more space than an Upright. 


the large Upright. 


able qualities of the larger Grand Pianos. 


stairways and spaces smaller than will admit even the small Uprights. 


—" CHICKERING & 


792 Tremont Street, Boston 


It weighs less than the larger. Uprights. 
a more artistic piece of furniture than an Upright. 


It occupies prac- 
t costs no more than 
It is 
It has all the desir- 
It can be moved through 


Established 
1823 


SONS 











The new Parker Game BLOCK is one of extraordinary fascina- 


tion. 


it is no ordinary game. 


It is immensely popular in both 


Europe and America, and is now the largest selling game in the world. 


BLOCK is eesily learned. 
start, and is ful 
ment. 


of life, variety and skill. 
3, 4,5 or 6 may play. It will delight you and your guests. 


The play is captivating from the ver) 


There is not a dull mo- 


We guarantee its exceptional merit. 
sae ith the fi it . 
Club Edition fi'iiterent colors 29¢; Plain 50c 
AT DEALERS OR MAILED BY US FOR PRICE 
We make 500 other games. Send 2c. stamp for illustrated list. 


PARKER BROTHERS “ 


SALEM.MASS..U.S.A.NEW YORKa«LONDON. 
Sole Makers of BLOCK, 7007. PIT. B/D er. er 














We furnish enywhese on catanae abso- 
lutely all material needed from the first rehearsal 
to the final curtain for 


Entertainments of Every Kind 


for men, women, boys or girls ; from monologue to drama, 
song to opera, magic or minstrelsy ; for public perform- 
ance, home, church, school or lodge. 
furnishes everything ; as in a department store, you save 
much time and money where all is under one roof. 


disturbing 


much and 
good box. 


Stallman’s Dresser Trunk 


Easy to get at everything without 


in packing and unpacking. Light, 
strong, roomy drawers. 


strongest trunk made. 
room serves as chiffonier. C.O.D. 
with privilege of examination. 

2c. stamp for Catalog. 


F, A.STALLMAN, 41 W. Spring St., Columbus, 0, 


anything. No fatigue 


Holds as 
costs no more than a 
trunk. Hand-riveted; 
In small 








No other concern 





Free 





on request, our 236-page catalog, covering 
above in detail; containing 400 illustrations 
and photos of celebrities. Specialties for all 








holidays. Write to-day. 





CREST TRADING new Yon 





202 Witmark Building, New York 











Save Magazine Money by ordering all of your 


papers throughus. Our 44-page Catalogue containing a list of 2500 
periodicals mailed Free. Better write for it to-day. A postal will do. 


Address J, M. HANSON’S MAGAZINE AGENCY, Lexington, Ky. 


magazines and news- 














Oriole Go- aes 


For Christmas 


» The only go-cart fit for Winter as well 
as Summer use. Instantly transformed 
from go-cart to perfect basket chair, 
with wheels invisible, without re- 
moving ch iid. Carriage, bassinet, 

jumper and high chairin one. Phy- 
} sicians endorse it. Simple, light, 
».~\} economical. A patron writes : 

; consider it as necessary as Baby's 
r clothes.” Write TO-DAY 
for FREE BOOKLET. 
Tells how we ship you 
an Oriole Go-Basket on 
approval, 


WITHROW MFG. CO.,77 Elim Street, Cincinnati, 0. 
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John Kendrick Bangs 


says: 

“A charming little story, but why ten cents for a 
dollar’s worth of book?” 

Mr. Bangs refers to “A Limited Engagement,” a 
new short story by Street & Finney, authors of 
“A Bride anda Bridie,” “A Harmony in Two Flats,” 
“A Landed Lady,” “The Sharpness of Steele,” etc. 
By far their cleverest product. 

It is published in a richly and ingeniously made book 
handsomely bound in boards and enclosed in a tastefu 
box. The box and cover stock is imported Italian hand 
made paper. The text is printed on double pages of a 
thin delicate paper seldom used in book making. ‘lhe 
six full page illustrations by Henry Hutt are on heavy 
plate paper inserts. ‘The cover and end paper draw- 
ings are exquisite decorations by C. B. Falls, and the 
entire book is cleverly decorated, typed, engraved and 
printed in colors. A pleasing gift or library table orna- 
ment. Many books selling at $1 are far less attractive. 

“A Limited Engagement” may be had by sending 
ten (10) cents to C. B. Ryan, General Passenger Agent 
Seaboard Air Line Ry., Portsmouth, Virginia. 


























Henry Hutt, 


one of the leading and most popular American artists 
has illustrated ‘A Limited Engagement” with six full 


page paintings. ‘They are six of his smartest, the dar- 
ing and dash of the story having enthused his fancy. 

Son of these paintings have been skillfully engraved 
and:-printed in colors on the finest quality of heavy 
plate paper, size 124%x17%. ‘The four are shown here 
in miniature, but the smallness of the above cuts does 
them great injustice. 

These prints make stunning decorations for library, 
den, office or any room. No advertising appears on 
them. ‘The complete set of four pictures will be de- 
livered to any address, perfect condition guaranteed, 
for fifty (50) cents. In book stores four prints of 
equal quality would sell at $4.00. Send print requests 
to Street & Finney, 29 East 22d Street, New York. 








THE ITHACA 
Radiator Footwarmer 


Just what you have 
wanted for years. 


Fine for residences, hotels, offices—everybody. 
Many uses — warms the feet, dries shoes, keeps 
food warm, 
etc. Elegant 
in design, and 
finished either 
oxidized, 
nickeledor 
bronzed. Can 
be quickly at- 
tached by 
anyone toany 
height or 
angle to any 
radiator. 































Ask your 
dealer for it, or 
it will be ship- 
ped you ex- 
press prepaid 
on receipt of 


price, $3.00. 


Write for 
booklet. 


Liberal 
terms to 
dealers. 


RADIATOR FOOTWARMER CO. 
107 Tioga Street, Ithaca, N.Y. 















(Made of Steel and 
Steel Tubing) 


Indestructible 
Noiseless ‘4225 


Tires) 

The Foyer Folding Steel Doll Cart 
is a small model of the Foyer Baby 
Go-Cart. Children are delighted with a 
doll cart just like a regular baby cart. 
Parents are pleased with the noiseless, 
indestructible features. Folds up with 
one motion in small space, step and 
all— has a genteel finished 
appearance worthy of 
much higher priced goods. 


Size, 23 inches high, seat 8 inches 


ie¢; comes in red and green. 


To advertise the Foyer Steel Go-Cart (of which 
this Doll Cart is a model) we make a special offer 
for the holiday season. 


Prices from $2.00 to $5.00 


If your dealer does not have the Foyer, send 
for catalog, and give us your dealer's name. 


FOYER MFG. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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REDUCED RATES on Household 
Goods to or from Colorado, California, 
Ww and . Write 
BEKINS HOUSEHOLD SHIPPING CO. 
Dep. A, 95 Washington St., Chicago. 
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Christmas Sunshine 


By Cynthia Westover Alden 


President-General of the International Sunshine Society 


ERRY Christmas! You are surprised 
to see me? Well, I am just as 
surprised to be here. But I want 
something this Christmastime — 
just a “‘ one kindness’? —and I am 
going to ask for it with all my 

might. 1 want you to send me that which is easiest 
for you to give. The Sunshine Society is peculiar 
in that it can use anything that is in good condition, 
and there will be a great number of depots for the 
distribution of Sunshine gifts during the holidays. 

For example, Maine will take care of the crip- 
ples. Address 265 State Street, Portland, Maine, 
Mrs. John Summer Heald, president. 

Connecticut has two places of distribution for 
children and shut-ins: 16 Rosette Street, New 
Haven, Mrs. Lucy Andrews, president; Hartford 
Trust Company Building, Room 33, 750 Main 
Street, Hartford, Mrs. John D. Tucker, president. 

Louisiana will turn her attention particularly 
to young working-girls and dependent invalid 
children; headquarters, New Orleans ‘* Times- 
Democrat,’’ New Orleans, Miss Helen Pitkin, 
president. 

Nebraska is interested most in orphans and iso- 
lated families; Mrs. Anna Moore, president, Myrtle, 
Nebraska. 

Texas wili look out for the homeless newsboys 
and the destitute blind and feeble-minded; head- 
quarters, Houston ** Chronicle,’’ Houston, Texas. 

The orphans and newsboys of Colorado are al- 
ways looked after; headquarters, 2232 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Denver, Colorado, Mrs. Charles Smith, 
organizer; Mrs. F. M. Keezer, president. 

Whieel-chair invalids are the specialty for Cali- 
fornia; headquarters, 640 West Eighteenth Street, 
Los Angeles, Mrs. William Wallace McLeod, presi- 
dent. 

Minnesota’s Christmas will be chiefly for the 
Sunshine orphans of the State; headquarters, Room 
64, Loan and Trust Building, 313 Nicolet Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Mrs. Noble Darrow, president. 

Christmas dinners will be given to the newsboys 
of Canada; address Miss Myna Macdonald, 4876 
Sherwood Avenue, Westmount, Quebec. 

Massachusetts will have a Christmas sale for the 
benefit of dependent Sunshiners in that State; 
headquarters, 29 Temple Place, Boston, Mrs. 
Gertrude Meggett, president. 

Mississippi will have Christmas trees in every 
county possible, the main object being to give a 
book to every little child who longs for one; Mrs. 
R. T. Scherck, president, Brookhaven, Mississippi. 

New Jersey’s attention will be devoted to the 
children in prisons; address Mrs, Walter Starr, 91 
Mount Pleasant Avenue, Newark, New Jersey. 

Over ten thousand homeless children will 
provided with gifts from the Christmas head- 
quarters in Pennsylvania. Address Major R. W. A. 
Simmons, 405 Charles Street, Pittsburg. 

New York wili devote all her energy to Christmas 
trees for the forgotten districts. ‘These gifts go in 
all directions packed in barrels and boxes, a suffi- 
cient number of pretty things in each for a whole 
Christmas tree. One tree in Greater New York 
generally furnishes remembrances for over three 
thousand little folks that Santa Claus forgets. Over 
twenty thousand homeless children were remem- 
bered from 96 Fifth Avenue, New York, last year. 


be 


Don’t Forget Me This Christmas 
YEAR ago when I asked merely for one stamp 
you replied with over twenty thousand letters. 
Don’t forget me this time when I beg for just ‘* one 
kindness,’’ and that to be what you find easiest to 
do. Letters sent to 96 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
will be attended to personally by me. I will also 
superintend the distribution of gifts. 
Contributions sent to any of the other depots 
will be handled by the State leader and her officers. 
From general headquarters we send to the Indians 
— to little children who go into ecstasies of delight 
over pieces of red calico or bright ribbon. We re- 
member the destitute blind and the colored children 
under our care, and the thousands of little boys 
and girls who, quoting their own words, ‘* live 
miles and miles from anywhere.’’ Some of them 
are thirty miles from an express office, but I will 
get something to them for Christmas if you will 
help me. 


Our Working-Girls 
| NOTE as I work with the Christmas committees 
and study the lists of young persons remembered 
from headquarters a great number of young girls 
in the different cities and sections, striving hard to 
make a living on salaries of from three to six dollars 
a week. 

Now there are kind people everywhere; this has 
surely been proven in our Sunshine work. Some 
one has a house that is not being occupied: there 
is somebody else who is perfectly willing to take 
charge of this house and give a real home to these 
girls for what it costs to maintain them. There are 
other kind people who will donate something toward 
furnishing this house. The grocer and the butcher 
will give the best of food at a discount, and the 
result is a beautiful ‘‘ lending a hand” to these 
young girls struggling so hard to maintain them- 
selves. After they get better salaries these girls 
will move from this home into other quarters and 
thus make room for their struggling sisters who 
have not had their good fortune. 


New Orleans is planning for a perfect home of 
this kind. New York wants one, and we can estab- 
lish one in almost any city where we can get the 
loan of some empty house. I have in mind now 
one five-story building that I pass every morning on 
my way to the office. It has been closed for over 
twelve years. It stands there furnished from garret 
to cellar, but the doors are shut tight. I never pass 
without an ache in my heart to think how much 
sunshine might have been scattered over the lives 
of many had the building been loaned for some 
good purpose, like a home for girls, instead of being 
allowed to stand unoccupied as it has. If wishing 
for a thing ever brings it to one I shall get posses- 
sion of that house yet. 


A Surplus is Often a Bad Thing 

HERE is another idea we are all thinking about 

for the new year, and around Christmas is a 
good time to talk about it. 
the waste fruit and vegetables — food allowed to rot 
on the ground because it does not pay the farmer to 
collect and dispose of it. Such a surplus is a bad 
thing. I never take a ride through the country 
without wishing that I could take back with me all 
the good things in the gardens that have been thrown 
aside as ‘* too small to sell or too ripe to ship,’’ for 
I know so many poor — often they are within half 
an hour’s ride— who never get any such luxury. 

My mind goes back again to the two little girls I 
found last summer, who got most of their food from 
the garbage barrels, the only good meal they got be- 
ing given them in school. They attended this 
school, by-the-way, for the sake of getting that one 
meal. One of these little girls fainted on an aver- 
age three times a week. 

I was in a school one day talking to the children 
about Sunshine when a little fellow standing quite 
close to me toppled over on his head. Nobody 
noticed him but the teacher, who picked him up and 
laid him out on one of the seats, and then returned 
to the drill again. There was no commotion, no 
surprise, and with a sick heart I asked: *‘ What is 
the matter with the child?’’ ‘* Oh, I suppose he 
has had no breakfast,’’ remarked the teacher; ‘* half 
of these children come here without any.’’ 


Our “ Life-Saving Stations” 
HERE must be some way, [ thought, that we can 
put all of this surplus food into the hands of 
the starving. We will learn how 
While worrying and thinking 
schoolmate of mine, Mr. George 
Colorado, stopped his automobile at the office and 
said to ‘* Mrs. Alden, I have been riding 
through Long Island and have seen hundreds of 
bushels of good garden stuff going to waste. It 
hurts me awfully to see this. Now, isn’t there 
some way we can collect it and give it to the de- 

serving poor that come under your eye? ”’ 


some day. 
over this an old 
E. Crater, Jr., of 


me: 


I met him more than half-way on all propositions, 
and we opened last autumn, during one of the 
County Fairs, the first ** Life-Saving Station,’’ as 
we called it, on Long Island. 

Some railroads have been kind enough, on our giv- 
ing our word that the food is not to be sold, to carry 
it as ** freight-free’’ to our Life-Saving Station. 

We have begun in a small way, but when the 
world knows what we are trying to do more helpers 
will come to the front, I feel sure, and the way 
will be opened for us to establish other Sunshine 
Life-Saving Stations in the large cities of the 
United States, especially in the congested parts 
where we find children actually starving, although, 
to all appearances, there is plenty all about them, 

I hope you will want to belong to our Life-Saving 
Station. A certificate of membership will be sent 
you for one dollar, and this certificate will ever be 
a pleasant reminder of the time when you gave your 
mite to start a work that we hope will never die. 
This membership money is utilized for the neces- 
sary expenses in opening a station and providing 
barrels and boxes for the freight. So far all services 
have been donated. 


Sunshine for Teachers 
NOTHER undertaking which Iam sure will lead 
to something sunshiny is the establishing of an 
International Sunshine Home for Women Teachers 
in Washington, District of Columbia. 





I mean the saving of | 








Many teachers tell me with dismay that they see | 


the approach of old age or ill-health with no one to 
care and look out for them. All their lives they 
have supported their families, never being able to 
lay aside much money, and they dread a future of 
trying to live here and there on perhaps an income 
of not more than three or four dollars a week. 

The teachers themselves have forced mc to get 
interested in providing an Internaticnal Home. 
The originator of the plan, a teacher, sent the first 
contribution of ten dollars, asking that one hundred 
teachers follow her example — thus securing the first 
thousand dollars — always the hardest to be raised. 

There are so many munificent gifts being made 
now that the Sunshiners hope the plan will touch 
the hearts of some able philanthropists, and that 
the Home may be endowed and established very 
soon. 

Communications should be addressed either to 
me at 96 Fifth Avenue, New York, or to the 
Reverend Zed H. Copp, 478 Louisiana Avenue, 
Washington, District of Columbia, where the Home 
is to be established. 
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Holds America’s 
HIGHEST PRIZE 


Baker's 
Breakfast Cocoa 





REGISTERED 
U.S. PAT. OFF. 


If you see the 
trade-mark of the 


Chocolate Girl 
on the package 


it’s all nght. 


Sold in % lb. and % |b. cans 
FULL WEIGHT 


Highest Awards in 
Europe and America 


4 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 














An Ideal Christmas Gift 
(BISSELL’S 


“Cyco” 
Bearing 


Sweeper) 


Solves the per- 
plexing question 
of what to buy at 
a reasonable 
cost that will be 
certain to please 
wife, mother, sis- 
ter or friend. 

It will bea con- 
stant reminder 
of the giver for 
ten years or more, and will contribute more 
real pleasure and comfort during all this time 
than any other article at the same cost possibly 
could. The name 


BISSELV 


marks the genuine sweeper, which for over 
twenty-nine years has been the recognized lee der 
throughout the world, 


Price $2.50 to $5.00 
Sold by all the best trade. 


Buy a Bissell before 








January Ist, send 

us the purchase 

slip, and we 7 

will send you an » 
free a good = 


quality mo 
rocco leather 
card case with 
no printing on it. 


BISSELL CARPET 
SWEEPER CO. 


Dept. 63 





Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(Largest Sweeper 
Makers in the World) 


A Great Invention for Infants 


Exercises and develops all muscles, overtaxes 
none. “Hygienic Nurse’ that keeps baby 
off the floor, safe, contented, and well. 


Dr. Martin’s 
Infant Exerciser 


Teaches baby how to walk. Relieves mother 
from all “* Baby-Cares."" Prevents crooked legs 
and amuses baby by the hour. Endorsed by 
Physicians and Mothers everywhere. Your 
money back if you want it. Buy of your 
dealer'if he has Dr. Martin’s Exerciser. 
Write to-day for tlinstrated Booklet, 
FREE. 














DR. MARTIN'S INFANT EXERCISER CO., 
70 Ingalls Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Intelligent personal care of the teeth ami 

mouth requires the use of an antiseptic, 

saponaceous tooth powder. 
st and safest is 


non-acid The 





TOOTH POWDER 


A perfectly pure, effectual cleanser, preserva- 
tive and beautifier. It sterilizes ihe mouth, 
cools and invigorates the gums, polishes the 
teeth without wearing away the enamel, and 
is absolutely free from the usual grit and 
harmful acids. Soft, smooth and sweet, its 
use is in all ways pleasing and refreshing. 


Price, 25 Cents 


Sold by Rexall druggist-agents in 1,000 cities 
If not procurable in your own town, send us 25 
cents for a full-size box by mail, postpaid 


UNITED DRUG CO. 
45 Leon Street Boston, Mass. 








9 


is a most delightful bever- 
age, either as a plain drink 
or made into a number of 
attractive, temperance, non- 
fermented punches. For 
the Christmas festivities and 
New Year hospitality, it 


for more harmful refresh- 
ments. It is the pure juice of 
the finest Concord grapes, 
unchanged in any way, and 
put up with unusual care. 


Sold by most druggists and 
grocers. In ordering, it is 
worth your while to specify 
“Welch's.” If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send §3.00 
for trial dozen pints, express 
paid east of Omaha. Booklet 
with delicious recipes for 
beverages and desserts made 
from Welch's Grape Juice, 
free. Sample 3-ounce bottle, 
by mail, 10 cents. 


? Welch Grape Juice Company 
Westfield, N.Y. 





Genuine 
WeareverAlu 


—_ 








LL housewives should know about 
Wearever Aluminum Utensils — why 

Aluminum is best and why Wearever are } 
the most durable. These are thicker metal 
and stronger made, in every way, than any 
other Aluminum Wares. 

Wearever Aluminum Utensils Save Money — 

Muscle — Health — Worry — Fuel — Materials 
@ They are light to handle, bright as silver, clean, 
sanitary as glass, unbreakable. 
@ That you may try Wearever Utensils without great 
expenditure, we offer an Aluminum Saucepan for 25 
cents, sent prepaid on receipt of price. 

Fill it with milk and boil it down over a 


moderate fire, and prove to yourself that 
Aluminum utensils are less liable to scorch 


@ You'll never use any other utensils 

_ you've our Wearever 

m. genuine bear this 

mark and are guaranteed. Ask for 
booklets describing our full line. 


Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. Trade-Mark / 
Pittsburg, Pa. f 
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IT’S A“SNAP” 


It was European inventive genius that made possible 


a 25c folding pocket camera. Not a toy but a work- 
ing camera that will take perfect pictures —either 
“snap” or “time ’’ exposure, by the use of films—just 
like cameras that cost twenty times as much. It folds 
small enough to fit your inside pocket. Sent prepaid 
on receipt of price. Write for our agent's proposition. 
International Novelty Co., Dept. A, 648 Broadway, N.Y. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


The Girl and the Poet | 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


** Not wanting to be a spinster ?’’ 
** Oh, that is not only graceful but commenda- 
ble,’’ smiling. Then he added gravely: ‘‘ Have 


| your prayers been answered ?’’ 


| complain. 





| because I am rich and he is poor. 


offers a pleasing substitute | 


| me I shall throw away this little amulet, and lose 


ad Ves.’’ 

Silence. 

** Well?’’ he said, with the slightest tremor. 

** Only he hasn’t said anything yet.’’ 

He moved restlessly. It wasallsosad. Yet it 
was best so. Once he knew her to be beyond his 
reach he could bring to an end his foolish dream. 

**I wonder how I shall begin to tell you my 
romance,’’. she resumed. ‘* Society has done so 
many evil things in the name of formality. It has 
laid down impossible and inhuman rules, destroying 
freedom of thought and action. To these rules we 
must conform or be ostracized. Might a woman 
tell a man she loves him, John?’’ 

** That depends wholly upon her knowledge that 
he loves her.’’ 

** So if a woman knows that a man loves her she 
may, in the pursuit of happiness, tell that man ?’’ 

** T see no reason why not. To love is natural. 
Love is stronger than logic, stronger than formality. 
But this should always be borne in mind: fora 
woman to propose to a man, the man must be her 
equal in all things — wealth of mind and wealth of 
purse.’’ 

** Oh, now you are going back to the convention- 
ality of things,’”’ she protested. ‘*‘ How I hate 
conventional mediocrity! I have hated it ever since 
I came to this horrid city. Don’t you sometimes 
long for the old days, John: the sermons in stones, 
the good in everything ?’’ 

** Yes, sometimes.”’ 

** Well, I am going back to the old village in the 
spring. John,’ softly, ‘‘ why didn’t you answer 
my letter?” 

** The little orbit around which I take my flight 
could scarce interest you,” lamely. ‘‘ ‘There were 
princes and dukes in your train, and great fétes, 
and bewildering cities besides.’’ 

** It hurt,’’ she said simply. 

** Hurt? Have I hurt you?’’ the repressed ten- 
derness in his voice shaking him. ‘* Oh, if I had 
known that you really wanted to hear from me!”’ 

** And why should I not? Were we not boy and 
girl together? And you always wrote such charm- 
ing letters, cheerful and hopeful and sunshiny. 
There never was any worldliness, nor cynicism. I 
have kept all your letters; and even now I find my- 
self returning to them, as one returns to old friends.”’ 

He clasped and unclasped his hands nervously. 


ot 


** Cheerful and hopeful and sunshiny,’’ she went 
on. ‘' The man I love is like that. He is good 
and cheerful and brave. Nobody ever hears him 
But he is poor, John, dreadfully poor; 
and what makes it so hard, he is dreadfully proud. 
So I must put my own pride under foot and tell 
him that he is wrong to spoil two lives, simply 
And if he rejects 


faith in everything.’’ 
Williard had nothing to say. Rather he saw 
himself once more in his little hall bedroom, his 


face buried in packets of old letters. 


** Dinner is served!’’ The butler appeared. 


Williard rose. 
** Come, sir,’’ she said as the butler went out. 


Somehow her hand slid comfortably into his, and 
she guided him through the hall. ‘The touch of her 
hand was ecstasy. 

** There was a time when you used to kiss my 
hand,”’ she said. 

With the forgotten gallantry of olden times sud- 
denly returned, he bent his head and kissed the 
hand in his, to hide his dimming eyes! 

They then entered the dining-room. Covers had 
been laid for six. ‘here was a candle at each plate, 
but upon four of the plates rested books! ‘The poet 
looked at the girl: al, the brave and merry eyes 
that met his! 

‘* Permit me, Mr. Williard,’’ she said, making a 
courtesy, ‘‘to introduce you to the celebrities. 
Yonder is Mr. Thackeray, and next to him is Mr. 
Dickens; on the opposite side are MM. de Balzac 
and Dumas. Behold Mr. Esmond and Mr. 
Copperfield, the kindly Cousin Pons and the brave 
D’Artagnan! Ah, John, I was so afraid that you 
right invent an excuse that I took to this little 
subterfuge. Do you forgive me?’’ 

‘*T would have come anyway.”’ 

oe Why ? ” 

‘* Because.”’ 

‘* That is a woman’s answer.”’ 

‘* Well, because I wanted to see you.’’ 

** That is better.’’ 

What a fine dinner it was! With that tact of 
which only a woman of the world is capable she 
drew him out by degrees. He became animated, 
merry, witty; all the channels of his broadly- 
educated mind loosed their currents. He was the 


| poet and the man of letters. 





ax 


** But what would you do in my place, John?” 
she asked finally. 

**As to what?” 

**As to the man whose poverty keeps him outside 
my gates; this man I love, whose pride is striving 
to cheat me out of that which is mine own?” 

Ail the light went out of Williard’s eyes. 
had forgotten! 

** You are sure he loves you?’’ 

** Oh, yes! ”’ ‘ 

** Well,’’ with a forced smile, ‘ this is the last 
week of leap-year; why not ask him? Custom 
allows such action once in four years.” 

** You are not laughing ?’’ 

‘* No, Iam not laughing,” truthfully enough. 

** John — will you marry me?’’ Her voice was 
low, like music in a church. 

How still everything suddenly grew! 

** Will you marry me, John; or will you break 
my heart with your foolish pride ?”’ 

He stared at her dumbly. She balanced the 
image of St. Joseph in her hand. 

** Shall I toss it into the fire ?’’ she asked pres- 
ently, a weariness stealing into her tones. 

He tried to speak, but could not. She made as 
though to fling the image into the fire, when he 
leaned across the table and caught her hand. 

‘**1’m a miserable coward,” he said, choking. 

**Soam I, John. I was afraid I might lose you.’’ 


He 
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oe 
On Christmas Morning 


the notes of affectionate greetings possess the added charm of extreme 
good form and taste if written on 


Eaton-Hurlbut Writing Papers 


The three especially made for particular women are Berkshire Linen 
Fabric, Two-tone and Highland Linens— with a wide range in surface, 


size and color to suit the individuality. 
¢’ Eaton-Hurlbut Paper Company 
‘ “3 Pittsfield, Mass. 


I> » 
On uR 


An artistically decorated box of 
Eaton-Hurlbut Writing paper is a 
present to gladden the heart of any 
woman of taste. 






































CLOSING 


Announcement 


Size of each pict mo 
and La Cuve, 20 x 25 


+ «+ «, By Resa Bonheur 
In the Luxembourg Gallery 


A Few |**™* 
Remaining 


Miniature Suggestion of “Sheep in Snow Storm.” Sets of 


‘The World’sMasterpieces 


You can have them if you write now. Every reader of THe Lapies’ Home 
JOURNAL should send us the coupon in the lower right hand corner immediately. 
Do it now, before you turnthe page, or you will miss the art opportunity of a life % SI 
time. After supplying our regular members and patrons, we have left a few sets 
of the World's Greatest Masterpieces. Not only do we offer these perfect repro- |10 B 
ductions at a great sacrifice, but if you will send the coupon immediately, we will 
send you the entire set of ten pictures, as mentioned in the list of subjects, 


On Approval —No Money in Advance — Express Charges Prepaid 


We do not want you to send us a cent until you have examined these masterpieces 
in your own home. ‘These ten beautiful pictures are mounted and “La Cuved" 
on embossed deckled edye mounts made especially for us, each picture 20 x 25 inches, and can be hung as 
they are, unframed. ‘They are done in our secret process, the Carbon Mezzo ‘Tone, which unites with 








7. SHEED IN SNO’ 
Metropolitan My 








































the softness of a Carbon the sharp accuracy of a Photogravure, and they have never been equalled Coll art 
for faithfully breathing the spirit and tone of the originals. ‘This society controls this process -} -_ 
exclusively, and these reproductions cannot be had anywhere else at any price, ors Soc'y 

After the few remaining Sets are sold, the price will advance to the regular price, $3.00 to $3.50 each, and 22% B'wa 
will only be sold singly upon special request. The simple conditions of our approval offer are told in the New Yor 








appended coupon, and in addition to sending the entire set, subject to your decision, we will send 


TWO PICTURES ABSOLUTELY FREE 


if you willsend your coupon at once. And, after receiving the set of twelve, if you 

find they are not entirely satisfactory, you may return them to us and keep 
your choice of the two extra pictures for your trouble. But remember 

to write dmmediately, otherwise this offer will not liold good. 


ART COLLECTORS’ SOCIETY 
2291 BROADWAY 
NEW YORE 


Send on approval 
a Set of ‘en Copies 
of Master Paintings 
mounted, and the two 
extra pictures free. If sat- 
isfactory, I agree to pay $1 
within 5 days and $1 a month 
thereafter for 6 months. If not 
satisfactory, will return them within 
5days, and keep one of them FREE. 

L HJ. Nanie.... 
Dec.,05. Address.... 
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35 cents. 5, dt An ‘ 
“fee ‘scowoacony SELF CLEANSING 


It represents the single real hygienic improvement in 
Tooth Brush making. The STA-KLEEN with its open 
back, with its bristles exposed from top to bottom tothe 


The Latest Thought in Tooth Brushes! 


| pure air, is in very truth the “ Tooth Brush of Cleanliness ”— in fact, it is self-cleansing, always presenting itself sweet, pure, and 





wholesome. Each brusii is thoroughly sterilized and packed one in a box, so that it is kept in that condition until it reaches the user. 


J. C. DOWD & CO., Manufacturers, 524 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





4 _ To introduce our fine Initial Stationery we make this special offer. {~~ 

Send us $1.00 by mail, giving initial desired, and we will send you by 

express a Beautiful Box of Stati yc ining 50 Sheets (with en- 

velopes), assorted sizes, paper stamped and illuminated in five differen 
: | combinations. State choice of design, No. 1,2 or 3. Boxes daintily * . 
. 4 packed expressly for gift-giving purposes. If not satisfied, money 
refunded. Address, Stationery Dept., BUNDE & UPMEYER CO., Jewelers, 15 Wisconsin St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Our catalogue (sent free) shows over 6000 new and 


Gil | s 25 cts. to $25,000. beautiful gifts in diamonds, watches, silverwares, 















jewelry, china, glass, etc. Invaluable when buying Christmas, birthday or 
wedding gifts. Goods sent on approval. Address: 


MERMOD, JACCARD & KING, 401 B’way, St. Louis — 400 5th Ave., N.Y. 
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“Eyes Worth Having” 


That's the title of our Book ‘‘A,” written 
by Mr. Ivan Fox, which tells how to have 
clear, steady eye-sight with comfortable eye- 
glasses and none of the usual eye-glass 
troubles. Sent free for the name and ad- 
Write today 


dress of your optician. 


Fox Lasso Eye-glasses 


Mr. Fox's life-work has culminated in the pro- 
duction of the Lasso Guard and Tubular Spring — 
remarkable adjustments which make Fox Lasso 
Eye-glasses entirely practical for every-day use. 
Ordinary eye-glasses are not practical because 
they tilt, wobble, drop and break. 

Fox Lasso Eye-glasses make an ideal present 
for any member of the family or a friend. 

Sold by first-class opticians everywhere. 

If your optician 
can't supply you 
write us and we 
will see that 
you get 














“A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You” 


We will send vou direct 
from our factory, freight 
prepaid, any Kalamazoo 
Stove or Rangeona 


360 Days 
Approval 


Test 


If not as represented the 
range or stove is to be re- 
turned at our expense. We 
save you from 20% to 404%, 
because we give you 


Lowest Factory Prices 


cutting out all dealers’, jobbers’, middlemen’s 
and agents’ profits. We are the only stove 
manufacturers in the world who sell their entire 
product direct to the user. We guarantee qual- 
ity under a $20,000 bond. 


Send Postal for Catalog No. 306 
describing full line of ranges, cook 
stoves and heaters of all kinds. 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Wefitallourrangesand cook stoves with 
our patent oven thermometer which 
makes baking easy. 


























SCARBORO 
=o BEACH 
CLAM CHOWDER 
STANDARD OF QUALITY 
A reminder of 
Sea and Shore 
Sample can postpaid 10c. Booklet free 
Burnham & Morrill Co. P el om 
Ask your grocer for Extra Quality 
Baked Beans and Paris Sugar Corn. 
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BKolohaae Powder 


Distinguished from all others by its 
property of generating 


wonderful : 
oxygen in contact with moisture. It 
cleanses and whitens the teeth and im- 
parts a freshness to the whole mouth, 
Send for sample and booklet 
“ Care of the Teeth.”’ 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 


Dept. C 93 Fulton St., New York 
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ORAWN BY EOWIN F. BAYHA 


Merry Christmas! 

ERHAPS to wish you first a 

** Joyful Thanksgiving ’”’ would 

be more appropriate, for as you 

read this nearly everybody is getting 

ready for one of our great national fes- 

tivals with Christmas still a month off. 

Indeed, that is one of the reasons for 

being thankful, is it not? What girl isn’t thankful 

for Christmas, and all that it means of happiness, 

good will and good cheer, and what girl isn’t thank- 

ful that it is still a month away, because she is not 
nearly ready for it? 

It seems to me we might as well call the last 
month in the year ‘‘ Christmas” as ‘*‘ December,’’ 
for the month has almost lost its identity in the day. 
The first twenty-four days are just one short and 
busy preparation for Christmas, and the last six 
merely a continuation of its festivities. 

Some girls never wait for December to begin 
their preparations for Christmas. One very warm 
day last August a letter came from a girl in 
Kentucky, so brimming over with Christmas plans 
and her desire to earn money to carry them out, 
that I caught the fever forthwith and just had to 
go out and do some Christmas shopping. There 
is nothing so contagious as the Christmas spirit. 

“At Christmas play and make good cheer, 
For Christmas comes but once a year,” 
said Thomas Tusser, England’s good old farmer- 
poet, three centuries anda half ago; and he believed 
it so thoroughly that he gave the couplet a place in 
his *f Five Hundred Pointes of Good Husbandrie 
united to as many of Good Wiferie,”’ along with 
many sage maxims of when and how to plant and 
plow. He seemed to think they were all equally 
important to be observed by those who would thrive. 

Everybody is glad enough to ‘‘ play and make 
good cheer,’ but some are troubled with the 
thought that all this preparation takes more or less 
money —of which useful commodity most girls 
have ‘‘ less’’ rather than ‘‘ more.’’ Nor is this a 
trouble peculiar to girls alone, for history tells us 
that King Henry VI of England, when funds were 
low and his Court was plunged in gloom at the 
prospect of missing the usual Christmas merry- 
making, ‘* borrowed his expenses’’ and thus saved 
the day. Ina similar state of affairs Ben Jonson 
lamented, 





‘* Christmas is here, 
And neither good cheer, 
Mirth, fooling, nor wit, 
Nor any least bit 
Of gambol or sport 
Will come at the Court 
If there be no money.”’ 

So cheer up, all you despondent girls. You are 
in good company, and, after all, you are better off 
than was Henry VI, for after the fun was over he 
had to pay back the money which he had borrowed, 
but you can earn your ‘‘ expenses ’’— and I can tell 
you how! 


A Christmas Suggestion 

| Dredd day some girl writes, ‘“‘ I’m so perplexed 

about my Christmas gifts. In the first place 
I have no money, which is bad enough of itself — 
but to know what to choose for some people is 
harder than earning the money. 
suggestions!’’ Certainly. When in doubt choose 
books. ‘Too expensive? Not always. Here are 
six very good books which you can secure through 
The Girls’ Club with little effort, though the pub- 
lisher would charge you one dollar and fifty cents 
for each of them: 


Do give me some 


‘* Beverly of Graustark,’’ by George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon. 

‘* The Crossing,’ by Winston Churchill. 

** Old Gorgon Graham,’’ by George Horace Lorimer. 

‘* The Masquerader,’’ by Katherine Cecil Thurston. 

‘© The Sea Wolf,’’? by Jack London. 

‘* The Prodigal Son,’’ by Hall Caine. 

Though they are all novels they are so varied in 

style and character that every one’s taste may be 

pleased. An illustrated circular has been prepared 

showing how the books look and telling you enough 

about them to help you decide which ones to choose 

—but I’m sure you will want them all when you 

see the circular and discover how easily you may 

make them yours. 


Another Christmas Suggestion 

HY not give Christmas presents on the install- 

ment plan? Not that I would have you buy 
them that way —for that would be scarcely better 
than King Henry’s borrowing — but I mean a gift 
which makes its first appearance on Christmas Day 
and keeps on coming all through the year. The 
very best gift of this kind is a good magazine, and 
for our Club girls that means THE JOURNAL every 
time. On the twenty-fifth of each month it will 
call upon your friend, wearing a bright new dress 
each time (and THE JOURNAL’S dresses next year 
will be handsomer than ever), it will repeat each 
time your good wishes, and give your friend many 
pleasant hours. It is really twelve gifts instead of 
one, you see. Of course, your friend must be told 
in a graceful way who sends her the magazine, so 
on Christmas morning she will receive a letter from 
THE JOURNAL, written on the daintiest of Japa- 
nese stationery, conveying your own and THE 
JOURNAL’S good wishes. 

Some of our most successful members first heard 
of the Club in that way, so the gift proved to be a 
source not only of much pleasure, but of profit also. 

Of course The Girls’ Club will help you to earn 
the money to pay for the gift. That would be no 
more than fair after making the suggestion. 


The Girls’ Club 


With One Idea: To Make Money 


A Christmas Story 
ERE is a little story which I have 
been saving for you since last 
Christmas. Please don’t think it an- 
cient history, even if it is a yearold. I 
couldn’t conveniently give it to you 
before. Besides, the time for Christmas 
stories is Christmastime, is it not? 

Four bright, enthusiastic, High-School girls were 
one day discussing their Christmas plans and the 
good times they were expecting to have. 

** But why can’t we do something for somebody 
who isn’t expecting to have any good times ?”’ said 
one girl. 

‘* That would be lovely,’’ said another. 

** Let’s do it,’’ said a third. 

** But what shall we do, and where shall we get the 
money ?’’ said the practical girl. 

**Why not join The Girls’ Club, and so while we 
are earning the money we can be looking out for a 
good way to spend it.” 

So it came about that a few days later I received 
this characteristic letter: 


** Dear Girls’ Club: 

““We four High-School girls want to give somebody 
a happy Christmas. We don’t know yet who it will 
be, but if you will help us earn the money we will 
promise to find ‘somebody’ and tell you all about it 
if you care to know.” 

I did care to know, and so will you, so I shall let 
you read their second letter. 

“* Dear Girls’ Club: 

“We found our ‘ somebody,’ nearly forty of them, in 
a Home for Old Ladies near our school —and we 
nase had ‘the time of our lives,’ as one of the boys 
said, 

‘Of course you know all about how we earned fif- 
teen dollars in a week with your help, so we will tell 
you how it was spent. First we bought some prints 
of celebrated paintings and a supply of passepartout 
materials. Then we invited our whole class to help 
and we had a ‘passepartout party.’ The finishec 
pictures were lovely and there was one for each of the 
old ladies. Some of the money was left over and with 
it we bought a basket of white grapes as a special 
treat forthem. Now we are planning what we shall 
do next Christmas, but meanwhile we shall keep right 
on working for The Girls’ Club. It’s too good to 
give up." 


A Christmas Journey 
ANY girls who read our column last December, 
all about earning money for Christmas, thought 
the Club was intended only for that purpose, and, 
because they wanted money for a new hat, a lecture 
course, or something entirely personal, they did not 
venture to write. One girl nearly missed a good 
time, but she wrote me about her misgivings and 
was set right. She said: 
** Dear Girls’ Club: 

“TI am half afraid to write because I want some- 
thing which you will think is very selfish, since all the 
other members of the Club are earning money for 
Christmas presents. I want twenty dollars, every 
single penny of it for myself. I have been invited to 
spend the holidays with a school-friend in the city, 
and oh! how I do want to go! I have lived all my 
life in a small town and have never seen a large city. 
So please, dear Club, show me how to earn this much 
and I'll thank you always,”’ 

Now what girl could bear the thought of missing 
an opportunity like that? None of us could, ’m 
sure. Therefore I answered her letter the very first 
one and waited for the result, which was just what I 
expected. She earned her trip and was thoughtful 
enough to write me a letter right in the midst of her 
visit. Here is a part of it: 

** Dear Girls’ Club: 

‘‘It seems almost as if 1 were set down in another 
world, The great buildings, the dense holiday 
crowds, the picture galleries, the fine concerts, the 
large churches, the museums —the endless sights of 
this big city are all so new and wonderfultome. I 
am enjoying it beyond my power to tell you, and I 
thank the Club for making the trip possible. The 
Girls’ Club is like Aladdin’s lamp, or better.’’ 


Why Not Win a Prize? 
CORES of girls did it last month and the month 
before, and they had no better chance than you 
have. Instead of having only a few very large 
prizes, the money, five thousand dollars each month, 
has been divided into many portions. There are 
some big prizes — big enough to make it worth one’s 
while to work very hard for them; but there are also 
many smaller ones, for those who work just as hard, 
perhaps, but who have little time at their disposal, 
and even for those who do only fairly well because 
they have not fully improved their opportunities. 
Sometimes a girl wins a prize when she least ex- 
pects it, and then there is a grand surprise! 
Naturally she who starts first has the best chance of 
winning the race, so let us begin at once on the 
December contest. - That means that you should 
write me today. 


The Diamond Swastika 
LTHOUGH only two months have passed since 
The Girls’ Club adopted the swastika as its 
emblem hundreds of girls are already wearing it 
proudly. The picture at the top of this column 
shows its size and shape, but you must see the pin 
itself in order to appreciate the beauty of the dia- 
mond, and the dull gold of which it is made, as well 
as the exquisite workmanship for which Tiffany 
and Company, of New York, who made the pins, 
are famous. THE JOURNAL would like to give 
you one for a Christmas present, but first you must 
prove yourself worthy — which is as easy as can be. 
So, if you would like to have a diamond pin among 
your Christmas presents this year, you should 
write at once to 
THE GIRLs’ CLuB 
THE LApiEs’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 
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‘* This Grand 
Safety 
Burner” 


0il:-Heaters 


Smokeless, odorless, safe—a furnace 
for heat. Radiate like a base burner 
from sides, bottom, top. Cannot ex- 
plode as Wick does not enter oil fount 
The only Oil Heater equipped with 
Safety Burner. Note con- 
struction as shown above : 























A—Flame Spreader; B—Air 
Space outside Wick Tube; C— 
Air Space inside Wick Tube; 
D—Wick; B—Outside Casing 
to Burner; F—Air Space be- 
tween Fount and Outer Casing; 
G— Fount for Oil; H— Feed 
Pipe; I—Shield resting on top of 
Fount with airspace underneath 


10 DAYS 


TRIAL 
Free from Cost 


If your dealer does not hance 
them, mail postal card bearing 
address ond we will send cata- 
log and prices, showing how 
you can have one of our heaters 
placed in your home free of cost 
for a 10 days’ trial. 


Metal Stamping Co. 
Dept. J, Jackson, Mich.,U.8.A. 


= Np aterm 








Bishop Furniture cities Gir 
ISNOP F ULNICULE Christmas Gifts 
We Ship Anyw:iere ‘‘ On Approval,”’ allowing furniture in 
your home five days to be returned at our expense and money 
refunded if not pectectly satisfactory and all you expected, 
We prepay Freight to all points east 
of the Mississippi River and north of 
Tennessee line, allowing freight that 
far toward points beyond. Our lree 
Catalogue shows Music Cabinets from 
$4.00 to $32.00. Writing Desks $5.65 to 
$85.00. Dressing Tal:les $7.85 to $34.00 








No, 4314 
Library Table 
Handsome design, size 
42x 27in. Quartered Oak, 
any finish. For Mahogany add §2.00. 
Well worth $AS to $18. 





$9.90 


On comfortable Springs 
and Mattresses we 
save you one-third 







pa 
Pook 





No, 4762 
Turkish Leather Rocker 
Our price $22.50. s 
Worth $0. Yousave$i7.50 Metal Bed $7.9u. 
Hundreds of other handsome styles shown in our FREE 
Catalogue, describing over 1000 pieces of high-grade fashion- 


No. 4081 


Worth $12 


able Furniture. Write for it to-day. 


and prices 


Bishop Furniture Co. grist nepiae ich, 


It posts you on styles 











Choice Gifts for Baby’s 
? 
X’mas 


Why let Baby cry? 


when it can be kept “ happy as a sun- 
flower,"’ comfortable and 
well, day and night, ina 


Glascock’s 
Baby-jumper 
Rocking Chair, Bed, 
High Chair and Go-Cart 
combined 


Splendid for ‘the 
new baby;"’ and 
adjustable for it 
as it grows older. 
Designed on special hygienic lines, beau- 
tifully made; very strong. Babies love the ~ 
gentle motion. A wonderful help in the ~-*--<-=* 

healthful care of your child. Physicians urge use of Glascock's 
Jumper —the standard. Sold with or without Go-Cart attachment. 


“No crooked Straight Legs 


sare 
“Rs tod this and a strong, flat back developed if the 
aoy. balyy learns to walk with 


Glascock’s 


Baby-Walker 


Endorsed by physicians as the best 
physical developer. In it 
child can sit, stand, jump or 
walk. ‘* Cushioned-spring sup- 
ported."" Adjustable. Keeps 
child clean; safe. Insist upon 
“Glascock’s"' —the standard. 
Special sizes for cripples. 

Buy of your dealer if possible, or direct, if he hasn't Glascock's 
Jumper and Walker. 30 Days’ FREE trial. Write to-day for our 
mother’s manual, “ The 20th Century Raby,"’ and illustrated 
descriptive catalogue FREE. 


Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co., 627 West St., Muncie, Ind. 
INVITATIONS 


WEDDING ito'f.r'ss's0 


Annotincements, etc. Latest styles, best quality. 


GIFT — 100 High Grade 
FOR CHRISTMAS visiting cards ry se, 75 



















Samples free. The Estabrook Press, 133 N. Tremont 8t., Boston 
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Frank Siddalls Soap 


Frank 
Siddalls Soap 
Will Do 
a Big Wash 
in 2 Hours 

or Money Back 


FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP, the quickest 

| washing soap on the market, makes 
clothes clean, sweet and white without 
scalding or boiling —OR MONEY BACK 


Never makes the hands sore 


Positively will not fade colored goods 
| nor shrink woolens or flannels, and is a 
perfect soap for washing lace curtains or 
blankets, making them like new 


Towels, stockings, underclothes and 
baby wear can be washed perfectly clean 
in a bucket or basin, in hot or cold water 


If you use a first-class Soap there 
will be no more need to boil or scald 
clothes, than to boil or scald the 
baby after you wash it. Frank 
Siddalls is a first-class Soap 

Our Grandmothers did not have 
Clothes Wringers, or ride in Trolley 
Cars. They did not have Frank 
Siddalls Soap and so they had to 
boil the wash, but you can buy 
Frank Siddalls Soap for the same 
price you pay for other soaps; and 
it will positively wash clear without 
Boiling or Scalding. The Best in 
the world 

Sold by Dealers in Groceries everywhere 

Letters promptly answered. Address 











FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP CO., PHILADELPHIA | 





For Men, Ladies and Children 


Root’s Camel-hair goods are genuine 
camel-hair. Other makes are only 
*camel-hair’’ in name, Root’s Nat- 
ural wool goods are made of the 
combined wools of white and black 
sheep or lambs and contain no dyed 
material. Root’s White Wool and 
Merino goods, sterling value. 


Sold by principal dealers in New York 
>. and ali large cities. 


Uf not by yours, write to 
\ ROOT’S UNDERWEAR 
ih ‘- 1 Greene St., 
New York 





pos™ 


SUPPORTER. 


Pat. Dec. 5, 1899. 


Corrects Faults of the Figure 
Perfect Supporter with Dress or Negligee 
HYGIENIC — ANTISEPTIC 
Endorsed by leading physicians — 
physical culturists — es of fashion 













Women who dress correctly know that much 
depends upon the Hose Supporter. Don't be 
talked into anything but the “Foster.” If 


your dealer regards your satisfaction, he keeps 
“ The Foster.” If he has only an eve to large 
profits, he keeps the imitations. Guarantee 
with each pair. In many styles. Price 50 cents 
up. Atreliable dealers,or Agents forU.S. 
ARTHUR FRANKENSTEIN & CO. 

514 and 516 Broadway New York 
Write for Booklet, “Supporter Dangers." 
‘The Name is on the Buckles.” 








CO Wines mente Co Toremte Comets (Bats Agente tev Canned 











LACHE 


i FACE POWDER 


Beauty, Health, 
Happiness 


Glow in the face of the 
woman who uses 


LABLACHE FACE POWDER 


It insures a clear, fresh, 
brilliant complexion, 
and preserves the vel- 
vety texture of youth. 
It never disappoints. 


Flesh, white, pink, cream. 50c.a box. 


Take no other. 





Druggists or by mail. 
Lev; 


'y & Co., Dept. A, 125 Kingston St., Boston 


Send 10c. for sample. 








sé Clingfast”’ Nipple For Nursing Bottle 


Pure gum, right size. Right shape. Clings 
tightly. Outlasts 3 ordinary nipples. 
At iruggists, or from us. 50c. doz., post- 


paid. The Gotham Co., §2 Warren St., N.Y. 









The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Fimmy’s 
Christmas Gtft 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


mentally taken fifty cents off the price every time 
she stuck in a pin — answered in words never before 
heard in such a connection within the walls of 
Madame Courier’s exclusive shop, ‘* Three dollars 
and a half.’’ 

So with the fraudulent hat —so clever an imita- 
tion that no mere man would have known the differ- 
ence —in the bandbox, Annie hurried away home, 
six dollars and fifty cents of Jimmy’s money in her 
pocketbook. An arrangement had also been made 
by which she was to call a week later and get the 
extra five dollars which Jimmy was to bringin. On 
her way home she bought a number of things, 
including some magnificent Christmas bargains in 
shirts and neckwear Jimmy had long needed and 
pretended he didn’t. And the baby, you may be 
sure, was by no means forgotten, either. 


on 


Next morning, however, came the crucial test. 


Jimmy was delighted with his shirts and collars and 


neckties. He put on one of each. 

** Jimmy, dear, you look like another man,’’ said 
Annie. ‘* It’s perfectly wonderful how much differ- 
ence it makes when your collar and tie are right.’’ 

** Going to wear your new hat?’’ Jimmy asked 


| anxiausly, as Annie made ready. 


** Indeed, Iam,’’ said she, and boldly took the hat 
from the bandbox. She settled it quickly on her 
hair, before he had time to approach very near, and, 
smiling at him, gave him a gay nod. 

** How do I look in it, sir ?’’ she asked, 

** You look fine,’’ said Jimmy fondly, and eyed 
the hat critically. 

Annie knew well enough that if the hat passed 
muster now it would never get such a close inspec- 
tion again. She revolved slowly before him, 
precisely as if she were not trembling inside. ‘* It’s 
that beautiful bunch of violets that gives it such 
an air,’’ said she. 

** That’s right,’’ agreed Jimmy happily. 

‘* There was a hat 1 could have got,’’ admitted 
Jimmy in his joy —** with some cheaper stuff on it 
—the violets were mussed. She said they wouldn’t 
show, but I knew they would. These are dandies.’’ 

** Aren’t they?’’ 

** Ves, sir, that hat’s all right,’’ said Jimmy with 
confidence and satisfaction, and took up his own 
hat, ready to go. 

But his wife surprised him by flinging herself 
into his arms, all love and laughter. ‘** Oh, you old 
dear !’’ she cried. ‘** You old dear! What a Merry 
Christmas, Jimmy! Youand the baby and I[—and 
my new hat and your new shirts and the baby’s doll 
and all! And—Jimmy—lI didn’t mean to tell — 
but — I’ve managed the loveliest chicken for dinner 
—and cranberries! Oh, Jimmy—I’m so happy ! 
Isn’t it a beautiful Christmas ?”’ 

** Sure,’’ agreed Jimmy, with radiant eyes. 

And at that very moment he was looking straight 
down at the top of the gray hat, and at the violets 
which had been so cleverly placed that they didn’t 
show the ones which were mussed. And Jimmy 
didn’t know what made it such a merry Christmas ! 


A Charitable Club's 
Christmas 


By Ellen Webster 


| **7-HE Lord loveth a cheerful giver” being our 


motto, and realizing the fact that more real en- 
joyment may be obtained froma ** made ”’ Christmas 


| than from a ** bought’’ one we began to make our 








Christmas a year in advance. 

First we formed a jolly club while still full of 
Christmas enthusiasm. No one was 
bring a long face to one of our meetings. Our 
treasury was established with Christmas in view. 
We met each Tuesday evening and deposited our 
Christmas dues (five cents a week) in a small box 
always found ready on a stand or table. 
added to our funds sixty cents each week, making 
thirty-one dollars and twenty cents in a year. 

Each girl considered on rainy evenings, or when 
something happened to prevent her from attending 


allowed to | 


Thus we | 


our meeting, that it was well worth ten cents to her | 


to have the privilege of staying away, so she paid an 
additional five cents as a fine. 

Birthdays were celebrated by the old custom of 
giving ‘** birthday pennies.’’ 


ox 


Sometimes we walked home from town and paid 


our street-car fare into the Christmas treasury. 

All told, at the end of the year we had nearly 
forty dollars. At each meeting we made Christmas 
presents for boys and girls, enjoying the work 
greatly. We learred how to knitand made mittens 


and mufflers; dolls were dressed with pieces left | 


from our own dresses, etc. 


When Christmas drew near we wrote our invita- | 


| tions and gave them to our newsboys and the poor 


children we happened to know, asking each to bring 
one little friend. 


And the fun we twelve girls had for three days | 


before Christmas was the best of all. 

Like George Washington we cut down a cherry 
tree, but it was an old one. We must do it all, so 
we cut the tree and trimmed it up. Cotton batting 
served as snow to cover our tree, and with loops of 
green moss, cranberry strings and a little diamond 
dust we had a beautiful tree. 

We made our own candies and popcorn balls; of 
course we had to buy nuts and fruit. 

And then the supper! Our forty dollars bought 
all we needed, and we did the work. First we were 
cooks and then we were waitresses. 

Our party began at two o’clock Christmas Day. 
Each little guest was received with as much courtesy 
as we could show. 

Our decorations of holly pleased the wondering 
eyes of the waifs,and when all were there the doors 
were thrown back and a real] Santa Claus gave to 
each child some little gift. 

Supper was then served on long tables, and all 
were happy, but none so much so as we twelve girls. 

We know the meaning of the saying, ‘* It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.’’ 


December 1905 
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material. 


Paper for home decoration. 
holiday — every occasion. 


you will use less linen. 


h, 
} 


This Table is Decorated With 


The tablecover, the napkins, the doilies, the candle-shades, the festoons, the 
favors, the ice cup, the bon-bon holders — every thing — is made of this marvelous 
The napkins, doilies and tablecover came in a beautiful box known as 
Dennison’s Lunch Set, every other article on the table being home-made with a rH 
few cents’ worth of Dennison’s Crepe Paper and our book, “‘Art and Decoration,’’ | 
as a guide, allof which shows the possibilities and economy of Dennison’s Crepe ‘e 
Dennison’s Crepe Paper Napkins are fast taking 
the place of linen in the most discriminating homes, because of the purity of the 
material and attractiveness of the designs. 
Holly decoration for Christmas. Flag decorations for 
patriotic occasions. Card decorations for parties. Everything has been thought 
of —nothing has been missed. Ask your dealer for Dennison’s Napkins, and 
You can’t produce the same result with any Crepe 
paper but Dennison’s, as no other possesses its splendid strength and shading. 
Dennison’s Crepe Paper and Crepe Paper Napkins can 
be found at all dealers. If you cannot get just what you 
want, notify us, and we will seé that you can get it. 


A Beautiful Gift 


Send your address to our nearest store and re 
ceive FREE an assortment of beautiful table 
decorations made with Dennison’s Crepe Paper. 
Please address Dept. 1 at our nearest store. 


DENNISON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
The Tag Makers. 
Boston, 26 Franklin St. New York, 15 John St. ‘ 
Philadelphia, 1007 Chestnut St. 


Chicago, 128 Franklin St. 1 
St. Louis, 413 N. 4th St. 




















There are special designs for every 
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DENNISON’S CREPE PAPER 








| MLAUR-FLUF PE 

“% TRADE 

; enables every woman to 
add to her attractiveness. 
It is a vegetable antiseptic 
powder, which when sifted 
onthehairandbrushedout, 
leaves it soft, fluffy, beau- 
tifulandsweet. Itremoves 
all dust and excessive oil, 


and prevents dandruff. 


Hatr-Fluff avoids the 
necessity of frequent soap 
and water shampoos, 
which are so harmful. 

With Hair-lkluff you 
can enjoy a dry shampoo 
at home at any lime. 

Money back tf not sat- 
isfactory. 

Box Postpaid Soc. 





HAIR BEAUTY BOOKLET FREE. 


THE HAIR-FLUFF CO. 
2 Whitcomb Building 


PARAGON» WASH 


An absolutely sanitary and efficient method 
of washing clothes. System used by all lead- 
ing hospitals, hotels and institutions all over 

PARAGON the world. Dangers and drudgery of wash-days 

scientifically abolished. A small investment means a saving 

of $100 per year for the average household. Write at once for 

free booklet “‘A,”’ describing this wonderful invention. 
PARAGON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

950 Monadnock Blk., Chicago, Ill. 1175 3d Ave., New York 




















SANITARY 

















WORKING GLOVES FOR WOMEN 
AUTOMOBILE GLOVES FOR MEN 


Used in all kincds of housework. 
sweeping, clothes- 
hanging, tending fur- 
mp vace, gardening, etc. 
DURABLE and 
ROOMY. Protect hands 
. as and wrists. 25 cents 

per pair, 5 pairs $1.00. 
Sent prepaid. Guaranteed satisfactory 


Fremont Mitten & Glove Co., 70 Wood St., Fremont, Ohio 


STAMMER 


Our 200-page book “‘ The Origin and Treatment of Stammering " 
sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to pay postage. 


LEWIS STAMMERING SCHOOL, 40 Adelaide 8t., Detroit, Mich, 















Use “Mum” 


before you go to the theatre or dance. 
It keeps you free from all 


odor of perspiration 


25¢c by mail, postpaid, or at 
drug- and department-stores. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 





BORATED 
TALCUM 














Alositive Relief aee> — 
Chapped Hands, Chafing, 
and all afflictions of the 
skin. “A little higher in 
price, perhaps, than worth- 
less substitutes, but a reason 
for it.” lightful after shav- 
(the original). ing. Sold everywhere, or mailed 
Sample Free. on receipt of 25c. 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 





Get Mennen’s 











Learn Dressmaking § 
By Mail. Earn a Good Income. B 
We teach you to CUT, FIT by MEAS- & 
URE. No patterns used. Drafting 
You 


taught by French tailor system. 
LEARN at HOME by MAIL.. Catalog 


free. BOOKLET “ HOW TO SEW" 25c. By 


Nat. Cor. School of Dressmaking, 
Dept. 30, Des Moines, la., U.S.A. 








Our illustrated catalogue of 


ELECTRICAL NOVELTIES 


| RE. suitable for Xmas Gifts. Special: 


Our Pocket Electric Lamp $1.00 postpaid. 


Bohn Electric Company, 750 Sixth Avenue, New York 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


¥% doz. Shell Hair Pins with Catalog 
Perfect-Fitting | Stylish 
WIGS an Pompadours $3 
Sis TOUPEES | Wavy Switches $3 
‘an a eee for Ladies and| Trans- 
‘ tt Gentlemen. formations $8 














PARISIAN HAIR CO., Dept. 12, 162 State Street, Chicago 








Cut it out; take it to 
Stick FREE. 
America to convince her it is the 
best and most convenient form of 


Wash Blue 


Won’t freeze, break, spill 
nor spot clothes. Once 
used always used. 





THIS AD IS WORTH 5 cents 


€ your grocer; he will give you a 5c Wiggle 
We will give one free to every woman in 


(Capital, $750,000.00. References — Dun’s or Bracistreet’s.) 







We will redeem this in cash 
through your jobber, or direct, for 
its face value of 5c. if received by you in pay- 
ment for a 5c. Wiggle-Stick, or in half payment for a 
LAUNDRY BLUE CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Holiday Handkerchiefs 
Our Own Importation 







Hence our 
Ow 
Prices. 


Direct from 
the Manu- 
facturer 





Send for Now ready, 
Holiday our Holiday 
Catalog. Catalog. 


Fine Armenian Handkerchiefs 


for Christmas Presents 

No. 2057 —White Linen, Armenian Edge, 
a ee en oe 

No. 2058 —White Linen, Armenian Edge, 75 each 
No. 2059 —White Linen, Armenian Edge, $1.00 each 
No. 2060 —White Linen, Armenian Edge, 50c each 


SPECIAL — In Fancy Box — 6-12 doz. pure linen, 
H.S. emb'’d Handkerchiefs. Price, per box, $1.50. 


Children’s Handkerchiefs in Boxes 


3-12 doz. in fancy box, colored initials, 25c per box 
3-12 doz. in fancy box, colored border 

and colored initials - 2 . 25c per box 
6-12 doz. in fancy box, colored border, 25c per box 
4-12 doz. in fancy box, colored border, 20c per box 


NEWCOMB, ENDICOTT CO., Detroit, Mich. 

























Dress 

your bed 
during the 
day with an 
Acme Bol 
ster Roll 
covered to 
match the spread 


It Weighs Only 
4 Lbs. 


sy, es 
% and wiil never get out of 


Sold by fur- 
niture and de- 


partment stores 
everywhere or , shape as it is made of 
a \ strong corrugated jute 
Sent Prepaid \ board and is hollow. 
’ , One style has oval 
for $2.00 4 openings in which to 
to any point onor | store the pillows. 
East of the Mis- 4 Meution your dealer's 


sissippi River. 
In orderingstate 
width of bed 

Beware of 


nameand send forour 


68 Page Free Book 
\ “Home Comfort and 


cheap imita- \ Beauty,” which 
tions calied gy contains valuable 
‘*just as good.” hints on home 


furnishing. 


H. & D. PAPER COMPANY 
821 Water Street Sandusky, Ohio 














LINEN 
THREAD 


Strongest 
Stocking 
Made for Children 


Strongest because knee, heel and 
toe are reinforced with stoutest Irish 
linen thread — the linen threac knit- 
ted in with the yarn by a recently 
invented process. Resist the strong- 
est strain without tearing and are 
strongest where ordinary stockings 
are weakest. 

Practically hole proof and save the 
time and worry of darning. 


Send 25c for sample pair. 


We make no money in selling 
sample pairs. Our object, as manu- 
facturers of this strongest hosiery, is 
to induce you to try a pair. After 
you do—after you prove NoMend 
to equal in wear three pairs of ordi- 
nary stockings, you will insist upon 
your dealer supplyingthem. Ifhe 
won't, we will; box six pairs, 
$1.50; delivered. 

Write forNo Mend 
booklet. 


Laubach Hosiery Mills, 
Philadelphia. 
LINEN 


Linen Knee 








| SAFETY PINS 


CISTEREL 
TRADE MARK 


8% | CONSAPICO 


over the spring prevents tearing the cloth. The point 
fastens on either side, but can’t slip through to stick 
you. Be on guard for safety-pin perfection. Send 
4c. in stamps for sample card worth double the money. 


In buying Safety ~ see that the card 


bears the name of 


Consolidated Safety Pin Co. 


Box 125, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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An Announcement by 
| Madame Nordea 


O AMERICAN VOCAL STUDENTS, TEACH- 
ERS AND COMPOSERS: 


Because of my desire to encourage Ameri- 
can musical composition, and to do the little 
I can to make American composers and 
American compositions better known, I wish 
to offer to all writers of songs living in 
America three prizes for the best-constructed 
and most melodious songs —that is: 


| $500 for the First Prize 
$300 for the Second Prize 
$200 for the Third Prize 


And in order that these offers may be par- 
ticipated in by the largest number I wish to 
impose as few restrictions as possible upon 
the character of the songs. Only these: 

First: The song should be for asingle voice ; 

it may be of any class and for any reasonable 

range of voice — ouly it must not exceed thirty- 

six bars in length, and be fewer if possible. 

This is difficult, perhaps, but not impossible, 

you know, when we remember such songs 

as Schubert’s ‘‘ To Sylvia,’’ and his Litany; 

Schumann’s ‘‘In the Lovely Month of May,’’ 

and “Spring Night’’; and Robert Franz’s 

** Dedication ’’— each an immortal song, yet of 

fewer bars than the limit named, 

SECOND: The words accompanying the song 
| may be original or not, so long as permission is 
| secured and is so indicated where copyrighted 

words are used, These words may be of any 

character: secular or devotional. Each com- 
| poser is restricted to the submission of one 
song — his best. 

THIRD: It is essential —and this is important 
—that the song shall be melodious: shall please 
the popularear. This does not mean that it 
shall not be musically good: on the contrary, 
it must be good, since the popular American 
vocal taste is higher than many think or believe. 
But it must be melodious, melodious, melodious, 
aud that I cannot repeat too often. 


5% 


I throw these awards open to any student, 
teacher or composer, man or woman, living 
in the United States—and I will include 
Canada in the United States for this special 
purpose. As soon as I can, after the closing 
date of the competition given below, I shall 
award the three prizes and send the award 
to each successful composer. After which I 
shall give the three songs to the editors of 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, who have 
kindly consented to open their pages to me 
for this purpose, and the songs will be pub- 
lished in that magazine, in return for which 
courtesy I have promised the editors that all 
the rights to the songs shall belong to them. 
The names of the prize winners will also be 
announced in THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 

As I find much difficulty in securing good 
American songs for my concert programs I 
shall be glad to add to my repertoire either 
one or all of the songs which receive the 
awards if any such are found to be suited to 
concert use. 

Until January 1, 1906, this competition will 
remain open, and by and before that date all 
manuscripts are to be sent to me in care of 
THE LApDiES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

I sincerely hope this offer may interest all 
American composers, young and old. 


Lie, oe 


A Supplementary Note 


It is a pleasure for the editors of THE 
LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL to codperate with 
Madame Nordica in the above gratifying 
and patriotic offer. And to make Madame 
Nordica’s work for her as simple as possible 
it is asked that the following rules be clearly 
understood and followed: 

First: All manuscripts must be legibly writ- 
‘ten in ink (uot pencil). 

Sreconp: No manuscripts mustpSinder any 
circumstances, be sent rolled: send either flat, 
or folded once. 

THIRD: Full return postage must be inclosed 
with each manuscript. 

FourTH: Manuscripts and letters must be 
sent together in one envelope or package — 
not separately. 

FirtTH: Madame Nordica must not be asked 

| to answer questions concerning this competi- 
| tion: sle has stated her wishes and conditions 
clearly. 
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VOSC PIANOS 


Have Been Established 
54 Years 


and are receiving more 
favorable comments to- 
day from an artistic stand- 
point than all other makes 
combined. f 


f 
We Challenge j 
. 
Comparisons’, 
by our easy payment plan every 
family in moderate circum- ’ 
stances can own a VOSe piano. : 
We allow a liberal price for 
old instruments in exchange, 
and deliver the piano in ‘ ; ‘ i | 
your house free of ex- < ; af 
pense. You can deal with <=. it 
“1 .. A 


us at a distant point the same 
e. | 

























Ls 


as in Boston. Catalogue, books, . 
etc., giving full information mailed free. d S 


vose & SONS PIANO CO. 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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HUMPTY DUMPTY 


CIRCUS 


10.001 NEW TRICKS 


PATENTED IN THIS AND IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


TOYS THAT GLADDEN THE HEARTS OF OUR DEAR LITTLE ONES. 
THE NEWEST AND BEST UNBREAKABLE TOY. The elephant can do tricks you never heard of. The donkey is cuter” than 
any animal Barnum ever had. Then there ig the horse, the hobo and the do; i the goat. The 


zy master, the lady rider, the negro an 


toughest 





THE A. SCHOENHUT COMPANY, Manufs. and Patentees. 2216 Adams St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Manufacturers of the world renown SCHOENHUT Toy Pianos. Established 1872. 


























Naming the Winner 
of the Prize 


In the May issue of THe LaApiges’ Home JouRNAL we announced giving one of our 
new “Nonpareil” grand pianos to the contestant who submitted the best musical composition 
for the piano, evolved from the five notes introduced in the musical story, ‘‘ The Kranbach 
Nocturne ;’’ contest to close September first. 


Among the large number of compositions sent in from all parts of the 
United States and colonies were many of great merit, but the committee 
of eminent musicians selected as judges, and who met on September 29th, 
unanimously decided in favor of the composition contributed by 
Mr. Homer N. Bartlett, of New York City, a composer whose works 
are well known to American music lovers. 


This prize composition by Mr. Bartlett is of such rare excellence and beauty that it will take its place as one 
of the foremost contributions to the library of American music, under the title “The Kranbach Nocturne” 
(named after the story by Mr. Kitchell), and will have a large sale. Price $1.50, 

It will be published in America and Europe, but the first or “ Prize Edition” will be sent to the readers 
of Tn Lapigs’ Home Jounnart who have tried for the prize, read the story — or who are interested to 
know how Mr. Bartlett developed the five notes into such a beautiful composition, All that is asked is 
that the coupon below be filled in with your name and address and sent to us accompanied by four cents in 
stamps to pay for postage and packing. 

We have about a thousand copies left of the romance that suggested this contest and as long as they last 
we will send one free to any reader who has not yet received a copy. ‘The New York Sun reviewed this story 
as —“‘interesting as any of the Sherlock Ilolmes Series.” 


We want you to know more about our pianos — we have been making them for almost 
50 years, only one other manufacturer ies as many grands as we do each year. If 
you want marvelous tone quality, artistic appearance and durability you cannot afford 
to buy a piano without asking your dealer to show you a Kranich & Bach or consulting 
our new catalogue. We ship to all parts of the U.S., sell for cash or on easy installment 
terms, and make a liberal allowance ee your old piano in part payment. 


KRANICH ¢ BACH 


PIANOS 


233-245 E. 23rd Street NEW YORK 
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The Letters of Two 
Mothers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36) 


It seems to me that both severity and indulgence 
are apt to have the same cause—to wit, a 

BABY’S HEALTH i desire to get rid of the bother of training chil- 
AND COMFORT dren. It is those parents who care most to 

lemands better than ordinary flannels, We are cloth- rule, 1 suppose, who use severity ; and those 
ing babies nearly everywhere with who care most to be pleasing who use indulg- 


NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS ence. Many times, of course, both are caused by 








They are the softest, finest Flannels made — no burs — ignorant well-meaning and uninventiveness. Con- 

no coarse wools—nothing that will irritate the baby’s sequently the world is full of people who have been 

delicate skin. Beware of imitations—all genuine : d indulged i hei h d in thei 

Non- Nettle Flannels are stamped “ Non-Nettle " every whippe or indulg in their yout , and in their 

helt yard on selvedge and are sold only by us: he maturity have scarcely any more idea than when 

sell them direct to mothers. They cost no more than : ; af re 

other flannels. Do not buy until you have seen them they were born why one way of doing things is bet 

and do not attempt to make baby’s clothing without ter than another. Some of them in their fumbling The Handy Costs but 
OUR NON-NETTLE CASE - even guess that the Ten Commandments are con- Oval Cake Five Cents 

containing samples and modern paper patterns for ventional. It is no wonder. If you refrain from 

aby’ — wardrobe, including ~~ panone Se doing a thing because you will suffer for it then, 

plain and fancy dresses, skirts and pinning blankets " ‘ H ’ 

with the new band that fastens without button or pins; when you no longer will suffer for it you no longer 

cloak; kimona; shirts without shoukler or arm hole see cause to refrain from doing it. As for indulg- 

seams and every wanted garment, with illustrated : te ; 

instructions telling quantity of material neecle:|, etc. ence, if ane ss brought up under that régime, = 

Send 25c. mention this magazine and we will send learns neither reasons nor warnings. 

n the Non-Nettle case containing com ‘* If you tear the books I shall slap you.’’ “If 
plete modern pattern outht, sample book showing . ‘ ” . . 
all qualities of Non-Nettle Flannel, samples of our } you play truant I shall whip you. Such sequences 
antiseptic non-irritant Diaper and rubber sheeting; 90 may make well-behaved boys, but they cannot make 
special values in fine white goods; large illustrated ‘ ick T , 7 i 
catalogue showing 50 bargains in embroidered flan- judicious men. P The worst possible turn to do a) 

nels, and many complete ready-made infants’ out- | child is to let him grow up without any reasons at | 

fits and everything needed for both mother's and all for doing right— whether you whip him into | 
baby's health and comfort. If you want the Lest : : : : ary” 

for your little one —sen:| to us. If you do not that state of mind or leave him in his natural igno- 

know about the famous Non-Nettle lannel we rance by complete indulgence. 


shall be pleased to send you samples I’ree. 
THE LAMSON BROS. CO. 
Established 1885. Toledo, Ohio. 


We usually over-emphasize a fault by an over- 
emphatic punishment. The injustice rouses indig- 
nant self-defense and a wish to do it again. All 
spirited children try to do it again when they are 
foiled. Look ata child who has slipped off a chair 
he is scaling. He picks himself up and goes back, 
before he has stopped crying, to try to do it again. 
When he has tried a piece of mischief he knows he 
did it in a merry, harmless mood to amuse himself, 
not at all with an evil intent against the community. 
Yet we reprove or punish him as if he knew before- 
hand all the reasons which in the mind of man have | 
come to make his mischief an evil. He knows in- 
stinctively that the punishment is out of proportion 
to his need. With his small inexperience he cannot 


see any cause for such great indignation. So to Have you a little ™ FAI RY” in your home ? 


his instincts we are hugely unjust. His pluck 


rebels. He has been foiled. He will try to do it = : ‘ 
again and hope for better luck. 


oot } “4% 
I should put the principle of discipline this way: Pu re aS the thoughts of Childhood 


Make your corrections an appeal to the child’s per- = . . : : : é 

manent motives. Let them leave a memory not of There is no article used in the home in the selection of which one should be so 
pain, but of a wish to do better. Reach him with | particular as soap — especially the soap to be used for the face, hair, hands and bath. 
reasons if you can; at any rate, touch his affections, Beware of the perfumed, colored, drug-store soap, of which you know nothing. 


his reverence, his imagination, his pride, his desires, | FAIRY SOAP is just as white and pure as good material and years of experience can 
his expectations or his habits. 


Cc : : make it — it is the best white soap ever offered to the public. It sells for 5c a cake. 
orrection of any magnitude, however, should be 

the exception. A child’s prescribed way of life, THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago. 

the plan beforehand, should bring obedience in its 
train. I ought to plan the children’s day so that it 
fits their natures and their needs, and each thing 
comes as a natural consequence of the thing before 
it or as a welcome contrast. I ought, too, to fore- 
stall their duties in their minds so that when the 
time comes they will be ready. I know beforehand 
what is going to happen to me. It would upset me 
very much if I didnot. So with them. 

Obedience, when directly necessary, should come 
naturally. It should be a result of compulsion in 
voice and manner. My commands should not be 
over-emphatic, out of all proportion to the little act 


















The Stork 
Absorbent Diaper 


(or "Dri-Dide") 
A scientific, ready-made diaper. Light weight and 
very absorbent. Saves the mother work every day it 
is used. Makes the baby more comfortable because it 
fits. Made in three sizes. Packed in sealed boxes con 
taining one-half dozen Diapers. 


Stork Waterproof Sheeting 


and 
Dainty, White Waterproof Baby Garments made 
from it. Easily cleansed. Light weight. Soft and 
pliable. Hygienic and aseptic. Not rubber, and will 
not crack or sweat, 

Let the STORK Goods help you! If your dealer 
does not have STORK Goods write us for descriptive 
booklet giving prices, — also, if you will give us your 
dry goods dealer's name and say whether he sells 

STORK Goods, we will send you FREE a STORK 

Baby Sponge Bag, as a useful sample. 


The Stork Company 


STORK 


TRADE MARK 















FAIRY SOAP was awarded The Grand Prize (highest possible honor) over all competitors at the St. Louis Exposition. 


| 


















SANITARY LIQUID SOAP 
TRIAL BOTTLE, 15 CENTS 

The ome sanitary, trauspareut, pure 
liquid soap, having the approval of 

hysicians. Indispensable in the toi- 
et, bath and nursery. 

“Saponisol"’ is acknowledged to be the 
best shampoo. Cleans the scalp, opens the 
rast pores and promotes the growth 
























, of the hair. All dry good 
required. My ‘* please’”’ should be frequent and pee or depansinont pds - 
persuasive, as well as compelling. The better the +” sell it. 


If you 
cannot 
get it in your 
town, write to 





management the less the punishment. Since obe- 
dience should come generally as a natural sequence 
every time I have to invent a punishment I suspect 
that I have missed a connection, and if things regu- 
larly go wrong at a certain crisis there is certainly 
something amiss with my method. 


/ * eins we Wepre 
I was surprised to find that as soon as a child 66 99 
— | | knows the past from the present tense you can talk 
| effectually, a good while after a naughtiness, about : ap 
not doing it again and the simple reasons. That ~~ ORNAMENTAL FENC 
makes a great impression because it falls on a calm ELASTIC 


7 . 
mind and starts a moving thought. RIBBED Union Suits 25 designs, all steel. 


Handsome,durable. Cheaper 
than a wood fence. Special 
inducements to church and 
cemeteries. Catalogue /ree. 





Retail pr ice 
25c. 


Send for 
book/et 





pig. Wir wee 


444-452 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


















Fay | cover the entire body like an additional skin. Fitting like 
a glove, but softly and without pressure. 
Trade-Mark. No buttons down the front. Mace for 


I have just read through what I have been writ- 
dealer / Is Guaranteed to go twice as far 


ing, and I see that I have plunged straight through 






men, women and young people. Most con- 












2 { 

; 2 a venient to put on, being entered at the top KOKOMO FENCE YIXTXTX YYY YX 
— ORIGIN Taio oordered Store Baie the whipping question without remembering that I and drawn on like trousers. With no other MACHINE CoO. NAAR Ms AA + All ’ 
a. RIGIN AX, owde / e oy, A - ‘. ful. Well.Id h kind of underwear can ladies obtain such 408 North St. XDXDALXEALAT XXX XX * 
Burn Of Sempre sent you address Dpt.B. otbend's re pe a i en “iT hin : a your perfect fit for dresses or wear comfortably HH | 3x okomo, Indiana Me OOOC 

4 . vo. ‘ . B. ‘ ; ; 3 ariet ehereomer ~ oe — 
LAMONT, CORLISS @ CO., Agts., 78 Hudson St., New York husband will not mind much what I think, since I sosmallacorset. Made in great v vy . 











of fabrics and weights. So/d by best | 
dealers everywhere. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


ONEITA KNITTING MILLS 
Utica, New York 





do not know at all clearly what it is that he thinks. 
He will not take me to be imagining myself an 
arbitrator between you. 


£ Your last question, about their learning by their 
Rove RATS Unbeatable own experience, I have given an opinion about, too, 





$6.50 for a quarter like this and 
$25 for the halfs, $40 for the 
Stellas 1879, $30 for gold dol- 
lars of 1875 and $50 for the 
three dollars. $1 to $250 each 









































for Territorial coins 1849 to 

without thinking that you had asked it. Sothere’s 1861, and from $1 to $300 for 

RAT only the question: Do I think it is very important a & f Sunereds | other rare coins, 

. to have them obedient? Yes, I do, reasonably obe- Our and Novelties | % Eat imme , —. and paper mt: J 

E.xterminator | dient. A child must be habitually obedient for his Splendid New AG M4 > For All | = Do SK gitimate profits send a stamp 
Why feed Rats? Rough | | OW? safety, for the comfort of the family, and in ESOC May: : for an Illustrated circular to 


i<e . meer 
Catalogue of ™~ Occasions 

is now ready. If not interested in Favors please do not W. von Bergen, Scollay Sq., L. H., Boston, Mass. 
send for it, as the book is too valuable to be wasted. “‘ Just for 


on Rats kills ’em. Being all poison, one 15c. box will 
make o1 spread fifty or more little cakes that will 
kill fifty or more rats and mice. Though originally 


order to learn how to do things. Moreover, obedi- 
ence is the beginning of much virtue, though only 








: . novelties. Space too small to explain. Just get acquainted 
ROACHES, ANTS AND BED BUGS, and it is the surely need not be cultivated in so gross a soil as 



































: the beginning. Through it a child learns self- Instance: Walnut with Baby and Peanut with Baby, 5c. each. " cae 
desi d t d Mi h d - | . - ‘ ; i 
roo | , Oe mae 9 Oe ee eee nas tun of (| | control, courage, fidelity and faith. So fair a flower | | Sed 50. for sample assortment of our unique and interesting The Home Milk Sterilizer 
and you will be happy. We positively do not pay mail charges. | | and Pasteurizer. Fits any Tea-Kettle. Impure milk 
only thing at all effective against the large Black corporal punishment. Catalogue Free on Request. | the a= of ry re. a + Be ooehy 
Cockroach or Beetle. 165¢., 25c. . ? ' N&CO 14, 812 Broad N.Y sterilized ! jouseho necessity. Satisfaction 
ib Sy ~ belie , Of course, I do not think you can make a year-old B. SHACKMAN & CO., Dept. 14, way, N.Y) | Guaranteed. Price $2.00 express paid. _{ilustrated 
ools the Rats, Mice an ugs, but never disappoints or ; ; < catalogue on request. atent Appli ‘or. 
fools the buyer. Always does the work and does it right. child perfectly obedient, BOF can you make se three . . . 
: year-old one so except by forcing him to live in The Home Milk Sterilizer Co., Madison, Wis. 
\ E.S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J.,U.S. A. y, nl A : Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $1.50 l 
constant timid repression. Most children cannot We Will T 10 D i 
be made to liveso. Experiment and choice, self- e wi rust You ays Hair Switch 


















assertion and self-protection are natural instincts, 


| eye e 
: Send a lock of your hair,and we will maila | M ] F Sn | 
= “Send alockot your tarand vewiinalis | Mailing Lists For Sale 
| G ie E AT and for a child not to possess and display them switch tomatch. If of extraordinary value, We furnish mailing lists, any class, anywhere. 
——-§ , remit $1.50 in 10 days or sell 3 and get your We have 100,000 mail order buyers all over the U. S. 
switch . Extra shadesa little more. In- | We have 25,000 canvassing agents all over the U. S. 
(ee close Sc. postage. Send sample for estimate | We have 50,000 Investors. 


and pee beauty book. Mrs. Ayer’s We have every business firm in the U. S. classified. 


B \ B LE would be alarming. But most children by the time 
they are ten can have become entirely obedient to 
PI ona! RES sensible commands, chiefly through a growing con- 





























re : P 2-17 Quinc ish imitati i 
iti) viction that their parents are apt to be right and — $y ah oe oe Oe 
A HOLIDAY reasonable and well-meaning. After that we should Ask for our 60-page catalog of lists, samples of 
ie) OFFERING “ lett Ic and prices. It's free 
OF GREAT MERIT ask less and less obedience, surely, and more and | scsate acai sagen geod Dy P 
Ti t Bible Pi more independent judgment. Trade Circular Addressing Co., 123 Clark St., Chicago 
1880 ible Fictures A child, at any age, can always be trained to be BLAINE : 
Eight Old Testament subjects, printed much more obedient than he naturally would be! « ° 
~ py alagedeeeh. Pld eee | And about yourself, do not worry. Your children I should be used daily if you value your health 
Seandiinn-> dente tar tenma age ; ‘11 lov hat do, be Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles 
cuntinane eddies guanehl dian she cipt Men bh hs any pit ae a tan Y. cause Thal are er in irregular tufts — cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. 
of $2.00. These beautiful Bible pictures, Ova e and sympathetic. ou cannot help it. t This means much to cleanly per- 
perfectly reproduced, can hardly be dis- is I who need to be careful to make them know sons—the only ones who 
tinguished trom the originale. ‘I pe always that I love them. I am so liable to get ab- like our brush. 
Seteen tenent tnd asimemeleien sorbed in the idea I am working out. You, they 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. will love you anyway. And they will like you 
. THE IDEM PUBLISHING CO. better the more they can depend on your judgment Venda’ ae Pond _ 
27 East 22d Street New York and justice as well as on your sympathy — of that I : —— gay Mlle mpensing 20 
am sure. With much affection, M.S. H. booklet," Tooth Truths.’ FLORENCE MFG. CO., 110 Pine St., Florence, Mass 
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FASHIONED 
HOSE 


The 
Burson 
is 

the 
only 


hose 


All 


other 


shaped 


hose 


shaped 
—— 


without 
a 


seam 
have 


seams 
like 


this 


SHAPED 


In 


leg 


Above we show the BURSON and the “ others "— 
turned inside out — note the <lifference. 

‘The Burson stocking is knit to shape in leg, ankle, 
heel, foot and toe without seam, corner or uneven 
thread anywhere. It keeps its shape. 

The Burson is the only stocking in the world 
thus knit, 

A new pair for every pair that fails is our guar- 
antee. Prices 25c., 35c. and 50c. 

All dealers should have the BURSON. 
IS your dealer hasn't, write us. 


BURSON KNITTING CO., ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dear Sirs: 15 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Please mail me your booklet explaining your 
method of training by study at home. 
Invaluable for the practicing nurse or the 
beginner. 
i Endorsements by physicians, nurses and 
patients. 
Letters from hundreds of graduates earning $12 
to $30 weekly. Yours truly, 

















Boys’ collars in boys’ izes and in boys’ styles 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. 
Makers 





LUSTR-ITE 


® NAIL ENAMEL» %: 
3 





“The Dainty Little Cake” 


A brilliant, extremely rapid, and lasting 
olish for the finger nails, with or without a 
Culler. No dust, pumice or grease. Guar- 
anteed absolutely harmless. Especially 
adapted for tourists. Price 25c. per box. 


The booklet Well Kept Nails free on request. 


We will also send samples of four of our manicuring 
specialties without charge. 
Sold by all first class dealers or 


Floridine Mfg. Co., 42 Franklin St., N. Y. City 
























Doll-Stands 


Buy one for your daugh- 

ter for her “last doll.” 
Made in six sizes to 

support dolls from 34 to 

42 inches in height. 

Christmas Dolls appear to better advan- 
tage when on our Doll-Stands 

No. 3-tin for French-jointed doll, 

24 inches high (adjustable down 

to 16-in. doll) 75 cents. Nickel 
plated $1.00. By mail or ex- 

press prepaid. 

Send for illustrated 








catalogue 
Butler Doll-Stand Co. 
132 W. Lake St., Chicago 

















Nurse St k all Nate— eaee, Soe, 
oc Fruits. Best of everything 

ry for fall or spring planting. 

Lowest prices. 62-page catalog, FREE. 

QUAKER HILL NURSERIES. R. F. D. No. 1, NEWARE, N.Y. 
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Christmas Joeas for 
the Sunday-School 


A Wizard Christmas Tree 


HE object in having a tree of this 
kind is to surprise the children 
present at theannual Sunday-school 
entertainment by its appearance 


after the preliminary program is | 


finished, when Santa Claus com- 

mands it to appear. It is a col- 
lapsible tree raised to its full height by a rope 
through a pulley in the ceiling. 

‘lake a heavy wire and make from four to six 
hoops, according to the size of tree desired, the 
lowest one smaller in diameter than the next above, 
but all the rest tapering to a very small one at the 
top in order to outline the form of an evergreen tree. 
In place of the trunk of the tree use a one-inch rope. 
Fasten the wire hoops together by strong twine, the 
distance between the hoops being gauged by the 
proposed height of the tree. Make a wire network 
from the rim of each hoop, passing the wires 
through the rope in the centre at a level a little be- 
low the rim of that particular hoop. Resting on 
this rim and held by the wire network put evergreen 
or other branches, those oa the outside slanting 
slightly upward as in a real evergreen tree, and 
decorate as you choose. It should rest in its col- 
lapsed form, about three feet high, and be hidden by 
a curtain, until at a given signal and with musical 


accompaniment it is raised toits full height and | 


beauty. This has been tried,and greatly surprises 
| and delights the children. Colored lights thrown 
on the tree as it rises will add to the charm. 
— HENRY QUICKENDEN, 


| A Flower-Laden Tree 


YOUNG woman who is much interested in 
Sunday-school work adopted this pretty idea 
when she found herself in charge of the Christmas 
tree. She had a small tree in readiness with noth- 
ing on it save a dainty festooning of silver tinsel. 
The teachers of the school were each asked to bring 
one or two fragrant flowers —a rose, perhaps, or a 
few carnations, or a wee bunch of violets — and these 
blossoms were tied to the little tree with knots of 
baby ribbon. An express wagon was waiting at the 
door of the Sunday-school room, and when the 
tree was carefully covered with burlap, off it went 
to an Old Ladies’ Home in the city to give each 
old jady there the joy of a posy at Christmas. 
That was the teachers’ part of the plan; but the 


children had theirs, too! A cradle was waiting to | 


receive the gifts the children had been asked to 
bring. Each child brought one gift, if possible. 


Some brought dolls, some games or toys, and some | 


only a little candy or an orange — just as they could. 
So the Christmas cradle was almost filled and went 
on the express wagon also, to an Orphan Home a 
few blocks away, with childish, cheery wishes, before 
ever these Sunday-school children had had a glimpse 
of their own beautiful tree. 

The young woman who thought of this plan that 
gave pleasure to so many, yet cost but little on the 
part of each giver, said that she felt sure the chil- 
dren enjoyed their gifts more because they had 
given to children poorer than themselves. ‘* Chil- 


dren love to give if some one tells them how to do | 


it,”’ she said ; and this I know is true. 
— EpiItH LIVINGSTON. 


A Decorative Suggestion 


aed Christmas our church in Minnesota was 
decorated so beautifully for its Christmas 
entertainment that the story of how it was effected 
may suggest to others a similarly helpful arrange- 
ment. 

A church in Georgia struggling for a new build- 
ing offered to send a box of Christmas greens 
provided our church would reciprocate by contrib 
uting to its building fund. The greens came and 
were beautiful ones: bunches of glossy magnolia 
leaves, long trailing vines of Southern smilax, 
tangled masses of the ashen-gray Spanish moss, 
and stately Spanish needle pines ; all so unlike our 
usual Christmas greens — lovely though they are — 
and so easy to work with, not needing to be made 
into ropes or wreaths. While the decorations were 
being admired the audience was told how we ob- 
tained them, and made an offering in response to 
the appeal for the Southern church. 

We had two Christmas trees, and just visible 
through the trees was the head of a deer, which the 
imagination of the little folks led them to think 
was one of Santa’s. The trees were lighted with 
tiny candles. — Mrs. H. B. JEWELL. 


For a School in the Country 


OR a country school where material for Christ- 

mas decorations and programs is hard to get or 
cannot be afforded, a ‘‘ Star’’ exercise like that 
given in a Kentucky church might be arranged. 

The main feature of the decorations was a large 
four-foot star made of light framework and covered 
with silver tinsel, or silver paper might be used 
instead. This was suspended by invisible wires 
from the ceiling of the high-arched alcove back of 
the pulpit. Garlands of green were draped high 
in the alcove back of the large star, being caught 


up in the middle and at the ends by smaller silver | 


stars. Bunches of holly were arranged back of the 
lights on the side walls, and rows of small four-inch 
stars were strung on fine thread and hung from 
one light to another. The central chandelier was 
massed with holly, and many stars, large and small, 
silver and gold, were suspended by fine threads of 
various lengths from it, forming a pretty constella 
tion. Everywhere possible were hung small stars 
which swayed and glittered in the light. 

A chorus of young girls in white dresses was 
arranged on rows of raised seats in the alcove. All 
the songs and recitations were selected with the star 
idea in mind, and each member was presented with 
a tiny star with pin attached. 

— FLORENCE W. SKINNER. 


| NOTE— If you are a church worker you will be glad to | 
see the new ideas along all lines of church work which The | 
Journal will present next year. There will be suggestions | 
| appropriate to each season, hints that will put freshness and 
strength into your work, and plans that will accomplish 
results. We will try to help you personally if you ask us | 
| to and inclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 
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Artloom 


For Christmas Giving 


enduring. 


gift forany home—modest 
or pretentious — at the 
price range best suited 
to your purse. 


Artloom Tapestry Curtains 
$3.00 to $20.00 per pair 
Artloom Couch Covers 
$3.00 to $7.50 
Artloom Table Covers 
$1.50 to $5.00 


Solid Color 
Curtains f 


have been the vogue for this 
season. A favorite is the cur- 
tain illustrated here. It is fifty 
inches wide, three yardslon . « 
in beautiful floral effects wit y 
deep dado, ‘Tastily finished 
with heavy knotted fringe 

on throw over. Veryrich “™ 
tones of Olive, Brown, 
Wine, Empire Green, Red, 
and Hunter's Green. Per pair, $4.00, 


Insist on seeing this label, 

















‘Tapestries 


suggest an artistic expression 
that is complimentary and 


Write to-day for our free style 
book “H.” It shows Artloom 
Curtains, Couch Covers, and 
Table Covers, in actual colors. 
You can easily find a suitable 
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dt appears on every genuine Artioom 
production 


“HOME MAKING” 


about the proper decoration of her home 
Written by Miss Edith W. Fisher, whose 
articles in THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL have stamped her an authority 
on the subject. In this book she tells how 
to arrange all the living rooms in your 
home, combining economy and attract- 
iveness. Illustrated with twelve full- 
page views showing contrasting 
interior arrangements. Send us 
this coupon with four cents in 
stamps and fhe name of your 
department store or dry goods 
dealer and we will send you 

a copy of ‘‘Home Making,” of 
which we are the exclusive 
publishers. 79 








The cleverest book on home decorations 
ever printed. Appreciated by every 
woman who has the good taste to care 











DELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















The Conover Piano 


A Piano of Remarkable 
Tone Quality 


HEN you play on a Conover Piano, 
you notice at once, a difference 
from thetone of the ordinary piano. 
You find a rich, sweet, full, singing tone 
and you can produce all the exquisite 
gradations which make ‘‘tone color,’’ the 


quality that gives deauty to a piece of music. 
In the Conover, therefore, you have a means 


for making deller progress as a player. 


to give it an exquisite musical character. 


scale as the Conover, because great adz/ity in scale drawing is rare 
and is employed only on pianos of the A7ghest grade. 
The action of the Conover Piano is sympathetic and responsive, 


because every part is made with 















The frame is made to 


You can be a 


merit. 


with other useful information about pianos. 


The Cable Company 


Manufacturers Chicago 


adjustments are so exact that the action is perfectly 
balanced and moves with the /ightest touch. 


Conover is, therefore, a very durad/e piano. It 
will last for years and retain its tone quality how- 
ever hard may be the service required of it. 
All the work on the Conover Piano is done 
by men of particular skill. Weselect our 
workmen for 
them the facilities of a modern factory. 


Conover Piano, and it will give you 
the satisfaction that comes from the 
possession of an instrument of supreme 
Write to us for information. 
Let us tell you all about the Conover. 


Send for our Book of Conover ey, 


e Sign the coupon and send it to us and 
Pianos we will mail the book to you FREE 


L.H. J. 12-5. 






Style B Grand. 

The Conover Piano has a correctly designed scale—that is, the 
plan of its sound producing parts is drawn on scientific principles. 
The strings, the striking points of the hammers, the form of the sound- 
ing board, the heights and locations of the bridges are all calculated 


Few pianos have such a 


extreme accuracy, and the 


have great strength and the 


their special ability and give 














better musician with a 


THE 
CABLE 
COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 


Please send your Book 
of Conover Pianos and 
other publications. 


(Name) 


(Address) 
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MAPLE SYRUP 


For twenty years the annual sale of 
Towle’s Log Cabin Maple Syrup has 
steadily increased, because each year 
thousands of children as well as 
grown-ups find it makes 


“Home Sweet Home” 


The goodness of the syrup, its 
genuine maple flavor and its absolute 
purity make it a never failing delight 
to every member of every family. 


Towle’s Log Cabin Maple Syrup, 
Towle’s Log Cabin Camp Syrup, 
Towle’s Log Cabin Penoche Syrup 
and Towle’s Log Cabin Molasses 


are put up in pint, quart, half gallon 
and gallon Log Cabin Cans as shown 
above. Each package is warranted 
full measure and absolutely pure. 
Order a can of your grocer today 
and learn from the actual test the 
deliciousness of the syrups that come 
in Log Cabin Cans. 

Towle’s Log Cabin Souvenir 
Spoon, silver with gold lined bowl, 
will be mailed anywhere for toc, coin 
or stamps, providing you send us 
your grocer’s name. A little book 
full of fascinating recipes mailed free. 


The Towle Maple Syrup Company 


68 Custer Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
Makers of the wholesome Towle’s Log Cabin 
Pancake Flour. 











“ECLIPSE”’ 
Bread Maker 


does more than mix the dough; it 
actually kneads it by compression. ‘The 
only bread maker which does this. 
Perfect bread in three minutes. 

The hands never touch the dough. 

Easiest working. Lasts a lifetime, 
saves its cost in a few bakings. Price 
$2.00. Send for booklet ‘‘M-s,’’ and 
give name of your dealer. 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., Sole Mfrs., 


Meriden, Conn. 

















Est CLASS PINS OR BADGES 


Made as ordered in any way or 
material. Here is an illustration 
of what we can do for those pur- 
chasers wishing to economize. 
Either of the two styles here il- 
lustrated, enameled in one or two 







numerals, but not more than shown in illustration. 
Silver Plate, $1.00 doz.; Sample, 10c, 
Ster, Silver, $2.50 doz.; Sample, 25c, 
FREE—Our elaborate new catalog, tell- 
ing all about other styles in gold and silver. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Celluloid 
Buttons and Ribbon Badges, at right prices. 
Special designs and estimates free. 


BASTIAN BROS., 21F South Avenue, Sahai N. Y. 


All-Wool Knitted Gloves 
From Maker to You 


Save money by buying direct. Made in all 
colors, plain or fancy, with the famous MONU- 
MENTAL KNITTING WORSTED— very warm 





and durable. Prices : 


Men’s and Women’s sizes, 50c per pair 
Children’s Gloves Sc per pair 
Infants’ Mitts (in white), 25c per pair 

State color desired and measurement of hand 
over knuckles. 

If you wish to do your own knitting, we will 
supply you at 35c. per % Ib., 70c. per % Ib., and 
$1.35 per lb. We deliver free 

Money back if not thoroughly satisfied. 


The L. FELBER CO., Baltimore, Md. 








colors and showing any letters or | . 1 : 
4 i ny | n. | Outside offers were declined with a letter of thanks, 
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What Christmas 
 FHeant to Some 


By Mary Humphrey 


JOURNAL in two recent years have contained 

some touching little picture-stories by Florence 
Scovel Shinn, entitled ‘* What Christmas Means to 
Some!’’ These pictures appealed strongly to a 
member of the staff of a certain Sunday newspaper 
of the Middle West, and the thought occurred to 
him: ‘* Why not make Christmas mean more than 
it ever has meant before to just such poor little 
children ?”’ 

A plan soon formulated itself, the Sunday editor’s 
permission te go ahead in the matter was obtained, 
and the result— which may prove suggestive to 
others, and which was successful far beyond ex- 
pectation — is here briefly told: 

A number of persons closely associated with the 
little children of the city’s poor—such as city 
physicians, workers in free kindergartens and set- 
tlements, the Visiting Nurse Association, the Sun- 
shine Society, and so on — were asked to discover 


Tie Christmas numbers of Tue LAapigs’ Home 


| as tactfully as possible, and in such a way that the 


object would not in any way be surmised, what the 


| poorest and worthiest small girls and boys of their 


acquaintance would like to have Santa Claus bring 
to them; and then to send to the paper the names, 
ages and addresses of these children, and any infor- 
mation regarding the various families that might 
be of service, together with their wants, stated as 
nearly as possible in their own words. 


The request met with ready responses, and the 
Christmas edition of the paper, which appeared two 
Sundays before the twenty-fifth of December, con- 
tained a brief account of what had been done, and 
of how it had been done; and stated that the names 
and addresses of any of the children whose wants 
were published therewith would be furnished to any 
one desiring to fill empty little stockings with gifts 
and longing little hearts with joy. 

For the convenience of readers the list was num- 
bered. It contained, of course, a great variety of 
wants from all kinds of poor children — pathetic, 
humorous, ridiculous even. 
amples: 





} 


| 





Here are a few ex- | 
| us for our handsome 136- 


r. Now that my papa is in the penitentiary 1 | 


don’t spose Santa Claus will want to give me any- 
thing. But I do so want a pair of skates and my 
sister wants a doll. 

2. I would take a rag doll, but I wish Santa Claus 
would bring sister a real nice chinaone. (Sister is 
deformed and paralyzed.) 

3. I want a big boy brother and a boat. 

4. I wish I had a boat. Maybe Santa Claus’ll 
bring me one, cause I broke my little sail-boat. 
And I saw down town oncet in a window a monkey 
that Santa Claus put there, and I wish I had that 
now. 

5. A doll dressed in pink I want, with a pink 
bonnet and all. I want dishes, too. I never even 
had them once. 

6. I’d like whatever Santa Claus could spare. 


The object of the plan was threefold. 
moters intended: 
First, to make a number of children (who, it was 


Its pro- 


| understood, were absolutely worthy) happier, if pos- 


| only the opportunity is pointed out to them, 








sible, than they had ever been in their lives before, 

by giving them that for which they most longed. 
Second, to impress on other children, as well as on 

thoughtless, 


self-centred grown-ups, and even on | 





those who stand always ready to help the needy if | 


the 
fact that Christmas is the time of all times when 
nobody in the world should 
be desolate or unhappy or 
apparently friendless. 
Third, to try to influence 
people to do a little indi- 
vidual giving — to go them- 
selves among those less 
fortunate than they, rather 
than to makea wholesale do- 
nation for some charitable 
organization to distribute. 





been sent out over the city 
on Sunday morning when 
telephone requests for in- 
formation began to pour 
into the office. It required the constant services 
of one person and the assistance of several others to 
attend to these calls, to see those who came in 
person, and to reply to notes of inquiry. By Tues- 
day night all of the printed wants had been checked 
off, as well as some fifty others which came in 
too late for publication. Then, too, a number of 
poor families — older persons who were sick or un- 
able to work—were incidentally learned of and 
provided for. 

Later in the week letters and cards of inquiry, as 
well as money (with no clew as to the senders), 
began to come from out in the State, and a number 
of letters were received from distant parts of the 
country. When the list was exhausted all would-be 
happiness dispensers were referred to some one of the 
numerous charitable organizations of the city. All 





except in the case of money sent anonymously. 


The appeal seemed to reach all classes — other 
poor children, working-girls, men and women of 
limited means, business men, little children of the 
rich, and older persons of wealth and social in- 
fluence. Very often, however, especially when 
information was given by telephone, the name of 
the volunteer contributor was not even known. 
** Oh, never mind who I am,’’ was a frequent answer 
to an inquiry. 

A subsequent Sunday edition of the newspaper 
printed an account‘of the result of its happy under- 


| taking, giving many touching little incidents that 


occurred in connection with it— incidents which 
showed that no life is so soured or so ungenerous 
that it can resist the appeal of a little child; that 
deep down in its heart the world is very kind; that 
the good old spirit of Christmas still lives among 
us—the true spirit, which comprehends giving 
without ostentation, and a genuine love and sympa- 
thy for one’s fellow-creatures. 


The paper had scarcely | 
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Why an Ostermoor is More 
Comfortable than a Hair Mattress 


Comfort in a mattress is in reality a matter of conformation 


to the form of the body. 


Lie on your side on a board —your body touches at shoulder, 


thigh, calf and ankle. 


If you pe 1$0 pounds and your 


body rests upon 75 square inches o 


surface, then the pressure 


on those parts is 2 pounds to the square ciel 


Lie on your side on an Ostermoor. 


curve — fits the body. 


It conforms to every 


Your weight is distributed over 500 


square inches of surface—only § ounces pressure to the square 


inch —that is comfort. 


Between the extremes of the board and the Ostermoor comes 
the hair mattress; sometimes fairly elastic at first, but soon 
packing down into a hard, non-conforming mat. 


The Ostermoor retains its original unique elasticity for over 
20 years—as we have testimonials to prove. 


There are Now Two Ways to Buy the Ostermoor 


FROM YOUR DEALER AT HOME or 


To protect the public from worthless substitutes, ex- 
clusive agencies are being established with high- grade 
merchants in every town and city—so far about 
2000 local firms sell the 
‘““Ostermoor."” Our name 





FROM US BY MAIL 


Where we have no dealer we sell by mail. Sleep on it 
thirty nights, and if it is not even all you have hoped 
Sor, if you don’t believe it to be the equal of any $50. 
hair mattress ever made,you 
can get your money back by 





and trade-mark label are 
sewn on the end so that you 
cannot be deceived 


We make no mattress 
that does not bear the 
name “Ostermoor” 
and our trade-mark. 


Before buying, first write to 


page book, ‘“‘ The Test of 
Time,” and the name of the 
dealer in your place who 
sells the genuineOstermoor. 
Beware of the “‘just-as- 
goods.” 








return mail. Mattress sent 
by express, prepaid, same 
day money is received. To 
learn the Ostermoor story, 
seud for our 


Beautiful 136-page Book Free 
Itis a handsome, beautifully 
illustrated volume, entitled 
“The Test of Time’ ’—136 
pages of interesting infor- 
mation and valuable sugges- 
tions for the sakeof comfort, 
health and success— with 
over 200 fine illustrations. 


Vrade-Mark Write for it now while it is 








2 feet 6 inches wide, + ie.» $8.35 


Sizes and Prices 3 feet wide, 


10.00 | 4 feet wide 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs., $15 


is mind. 


fa pd aan wie, 35 lbs., $11.70 * 
as 40 Ibe., 13.39 Express Paid 


All 6 feet 3 inches long.—— In two parts, 50 cents extra.—— Sie sizes at special prices. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 117 ELIZABETH ST., NEW YORK 


Canadian Agency: 


The Ideal Bedding Co., Ltd., Montreal. 








W.H Moore's 
MONEY 


SAE 
Magazine 
SUBSCRIPTIONS |p 


Lowest Prices ! 





HAVE SPECIAL facilities for fur- 

nishing all periodicals by mail direct 
from publishers to subscribers, postpaid, 
at lowest rates. 


28TH YEAR IN BUSINESS, AND THE 
LARGEST PERIODICAL SUBSCRIP- 
TION AGENCY IN THE WORLD. 


52-Page Catalogue 
FREE on Request 


Contains lowest subscription prices on 
several thousand periodicals, and is by far 
the most complete magazine subscription 
catalogue published. Lists twice the 
number of periodicals in most catalogues. 


Write for terms to local agents to-day 


Any one may act as agent and solicit 
subscriptions from his or her friends and 
acquaintances. 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, One Year 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, One Year 


My Price, $2.50 


W. H. MOORE 
No. 48 Moore Bidg., Brockport, N. Y. 
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A Beautiful 
Christmas Card 


Last Christmas morning about forty-eight 
thousand women each received a dainty card, 
mailed by the publishers of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, announcing that some friend had ordered 
a subscription to the magazine to be sent for 
the ensuing year. 

This year we have imported from Japan a 
beautiful announcement in colors. One of these 
will be mailed to each person for whom a sub- 

tion is ordered as a Christmas present. It 
vit bear the name of the person ordering the 
subscription and will be mailed so as to be re- 
ceived on Christmas morning. It reads like this: 


It gives me great pleasure to say 
that | am to be permitted to come to 
your home twelve times — on the 
twenty-fifth of each month, 
Very cordialiy yours, 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


On the inside envelope will be: 


With Christmas Greetings 
a iieineeiliabitats 

Soeen cater ol Tho Srumnd ten eso Sando wee 
she would like a bp & magazine as a Can you 
think of anythin cost which ve give so much 
pleasure ? One of iy ny pone < this gift is that it 

ly commences on Christmas. It continues for a whole 
year — really twelve rae Pe Send us the order with the 
names with r own name 
as you want iio appear on the envelone Send the 
order ju early as possible, thereby avoiding a 
sible e y *- to the enormous rush of business ie 
comes just before the holidays = poe and 


the first issue of the becription will to 
So ausvel an Christmas morning. — 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 

















“Time is 


Money” CLOCK BANK 


Savings Bank and Alarm Clock Com- 
bined. Must insert coin (penny to dollar) 
to wind or set. Makes you save something 
each day. Beautifully ornamented An- 
tique Brass Case, 9 inches high. Suitable 
for Parlor or Bedroom, Guaranteed move- 
ment. A unique and practical Holiday gift. 
$3.00 at your dealers or from us prepaid. 


THE GOLDSMITH Co. 









. 300 Lippincott Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. a 








THE DARNEZY XMAS GIFT 


Has four concavities, two larger on sides, 
two smaller on ends, suiting all holes. Makes 
Straight surface to work on. No sticking 
needle in wood. Keeps hole smailer, makes 
smooth, flatdarn. Halves time and labor. 


Postpaid 25c. Mrs. J. Shiells, Neenah, Wis. 


Print Your Own Cards 


=, circulars, etc. Press §5. Small newspaper 
C~@ Press $18. Money maker, saver. All easy, 
e%, printed rules. Write to factory for ead 

+ of presses, type, paper, cards, 
THE PRESS CO., MERIDEN, ‘CONN. 
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Christmas Dinner 


By CHARLES B. KNOX 


ON’T use a Gelatine dessert for Christmas. 

Stick to the old-fashioned Plum Pudding. 
It will be heavy and soggy and you may have 
indigestion from eating it, but it will make you 
so glad to get back to the Gelatine desserts 
that I will be more than paid for giving the 
above advice. But you can use Gelatine and 
have one of the prettiest ornaments, as well 
as one of the tastiest, by making a Tomato Jelly 
for your salad course. I will be very glad to 
furnish the recipe free, so that you can use 
Knox’s Gelatine — the purest Gelatine made — 
for this salad. 

If you insist on having Gelatine for dessert 
instead of Plum Pudding, I would like to suggest 
a nice Coffee Jelly with whipped * 
cream. This will give you your 
dessert and after-dinner coffee all 
in one with noill effects from the 
coffee, even to the most finicky 
person. 

You know you have not much 
room left for dessert after a gen- 
erous Slice of turkey and all the 
good things that go with it, so 
something delicate will perhaps save calling 
the doctor in the night. A very handsome and 
tasty dessert is Orange Jelly, French Style. | 
have this recipe done in colors, about 1,000 of 
them. They are Free as long as they last. Drop 
me a postal card. 


F For the name of your grocer I will send my recipe book, 
ree Dainty Desserts for Dainty People, and list of 1904 prize 
winning recipes. If he doesn’t sell Knox's Gelatine, send me 
4c. in stamps and I will send you a full pint package, or a two 
quart package for 15c., two for 25c. (stamps taken). In view 
of the popularity of the 1904 recipe contest, I have decided to 
hold three this year. Write for particulars. last year 1 gave a 
Steinway Piano for the best recipe. 


CHARLES B. KNOX, 


13 KNOX AVENUE, JOHNSTOWN, NEW YORK 








of a dainty, econom- 

ical meal is in the 

Gem Cook Book—a 

cloth covered book 

containing over two 

hundred proven recipes. 

(Free upon request.) Un- 

like any other cook book —tellsata 
glance what to use and how to use it. 
The Gem Cook Book and 


SARGENT’S 
GEM cioprer 


are two indispensabie kitchen helps. The 
Gem Chopper cuts all kinds of food uni- 
formly, cleanly, and easily. Has five 
cutters—coarse to _ pulverizing. 
Simply made, cannot get out of 
order, will not rust, easy to 
clean. Sold at all house- 
furnishing and hard 
ware stores. The book 
is free to- 
day. 








RANDOLPH’S 
E DELICACIES 


@ Things that add the Finishing 
Touch of Table Elegance at Din- 
ners, Receptions, Afternoon Teas, 
and other Entertainments and 
are indispensable for 







Hostess 


@ Such as Fresh Gold- 
en Dates, stuffed with 
Pecan or Walnut 
Meats, Marshmallows 
ii or Ginger. @ Maple- 
Pecan Pralines— the most delectable sweetmeat you 
ever tasted. © Immense Duchess Salted Almonds — 
crisp and beautifully browned. @ Crystallized Ginger 
so tender and juicy it fairly melts in your mouth. D 
many other Delicious Specialties used and in 
every home, including the choicest Nuts, Dates, Figs 
and Raisins the world produces. @ All put up FRES 
TO YOUR ORDER, in neat sealed boxes of con- 
venient sizes, securely protected from dust, flies, germs, 
and other contamination, and shipped direct from our 
Sanitary Factory to your door, yy repaid, at 
practically same prices you pay for inferior, stale, 
and often rancid goods offered in bulk by grocers. 
@ Send us 10 cents, stamps or silver, and we will mail 
ou, postage paid, our helpful little booklet of Correct 
ideas and Dainty Recipes for Hostesses, and a liberal 
of any delicacy named above you may select. 





RANDOLPH CONFECTION COMPANY 
300 N. Front Street, Saint Louis, Mo. 














Thimble, 
Needles, Thread 


Always just where you want them. 
Attach the combination Pincushion, 
Thimble and Spool Holder to your 
table, lep board or sewing machine. 
Handsomely nickel-plated; rich 
plush cushion. Good value for 
money. 25 cents by mail ; stamps 
taken. //lustrated Booklet Free. 
0. H. HUEBEL & CO. 
99 Warren 8t. New York City 


LACES For 10c. and the names and ad- 

dresses of four LACE loving 

G friends we will mail 12 yards of Valenciennes 

. Lace good for trimming h'dk’fs, etc., worth 

50c. For 30c. 6 yards of Fine Pt. de Paris Lace 2 inches wide 

worth 60c. For 60c. 12 yards of Englis!: Torchon Lace 3 inches 
wide worth $1.00. Money back if nut satisfied. Address, 











The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Christmas Dishes 
That Cost 25 Cents 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


Oyster Soup for Four Persons 


HOP the rough outside pieces from one root 
of celery. Wash and cover them with a pint 
and a half of cold water. Cook slowly for 

half an hour. Drain and press; add to the celery 
water a pint of milk, and when hot stir in one table- 
spoonful of butter and one of flour rubbed together, 
a level teaspoonful of salt and a saltspoonful of 
pepper. Drain and wash a dozen fat oysters, throw 


| them into the soup, and, when boiling, serve. 


Tomato Soup for Eight Persons 


UT a can of tomatoes, a.slice of onion, a bay 

leaf and a blade of mace to simmer for ten 
minutes. Put a quart of milk into a double boiler; 
when hot add two tablespoonfuls of butter and three 
of flour rubbed together; cook until smooth and 
thick, add a teaspoonful of salt and a saltspoonful 
of pepper. Strain the tomatoes, add half a tea- 
spoonful of baking-soda, stir and add the milk. 
Serve at once. 


Deviled Oysters for Six Persons 


RAIN twelve large oysters, and pour over them 
a pitcher of cold water and drain again. 
Throw the oysters into a hot pan, shake until the 
gills curl. Drain, this time saving the liquor. 
Chop the oysters quite fine. Rub together two level 
tablespoonfuls of butter and two of flour, add the 
oyster liquor and half a cupful of milk. Stir 
until it is boiling; add a level teaspoonful of salt, a 
teaspoonful of onion juice, a dash of cayenne and of 
black pepper, the yolks of two eggs and the oysters. 
Pour the mixture into oyster shells, ramekin dishes 
or a baking-dish, dust with crumbs and brown ina 
quick oven. 


Molasses Fruit Pudding 


REE half a pound of suet from the membrane, 
chop it rather fine and add half a teaspoonful of 


| salt, a tablespoonful of cinnamon, and then mix in 


| two tablespoonfuls of sugar. 


| saltspoonful of cayenne. 


three cupfuls of flour. Dissolve one level teaspoon- 
ful of baking-soda in two tablespoonfuls of water, 
add it to one cupful of New Orleans molasses, then 
stir in one cupful of cold water. Mix these with the 
flour, beat well, and add one cupful of raisins, 
floured, Turn into a greased pudding-mould or 
kettle, and boil or steam for four hours 


English Plum Pudding for Four Persons 

HRED and chop sufficient beef suet to make a 

cuptul. Mixa quarter of a pound of raisins, a 
quarter of a pound of currants and a quarter of a 
pound of candied orange peel, and dust them with 
four tablespoonfuls of flour. Add the suet, a cup- 
ful of dry breadcrumbs, a quarter of a nutmeg, 
grated, the grated rind of a lemon, an orange and 
Mix well and add the 
juice of the orange and lemon, and three eggs well 
beaten. 


Work until the ingredients are moistened, | 


and pack in a mould or kettle, cover and boil or 


steam for eight hours. 
baking day when you are going to have a long fire. 
Uncover to cool, then cover and keep in a cool place. 
Reheat at serving-time. 


Mincemeat for Two Pies 


OIL a fresh calf’s-tongue until tender; when cold 
chop it fine; add four chopped apples, two 
tablespoonfuls of chopped suet, the grated rind and 
juice of an orange, half a cupful of brown sugar, 
half a cupful of raisins, half a cupful of shredded 


citron, a quarter of a nutmeg, grated, half a tea- | 


spoonful of cinnamon, a quarter of a teaspoonful of 
cloves and a teaspoonful of salt. Moisten with 
cider or orange juice. 


Mock Mince Pie 

OLL four soda biscuits; add to them a cupful 

of raisins, half a cupful of currants and two 
ounces of shredded citron, half a cupful of sugar, 
half a teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of cinna- 
mon; add half a cupful of cider, the juice of a 
lemon or a tablespoonful of vinegar, and half a cup- 
ful of molasses. Mix and use. 


Chocolate Lozenges 


UT two cupfuls of sugar, one cupful of water 
and a teaspoonful of lemon juice into a sauce- 
pan; stir until the sugar is melted and boil until 
the syrup forms a sticky ball when dropped into 
cold water. Take from the fire, and when cool stir 


until the mixture is white and hard; add a quarter | 


of a pound of melted chocolate, a teaspoonful of 
vanilla and two tablespoonfuls of water. Stand 
the pan in another pan partly filled with hot water 
and stir continuously until the mixture is soft 


and smooth; add water, a teaspoonful at a time, if | 


the mixture will not pour. Pour on greased tins 
or oiled paper, or in greased patty-pans. It will 
harden quickly. 


Apple Christmas Pudding 

ARE, core and quarter six tart apples; adda 
P cupful of water, cover and boil quickly for five 
minutes. Press them through a sieve, add a table- 
spoonful of butter and half acupful of sugar. Beat 
three eggs until light, add a pint of milk and a 
cupful of hot boiled rice. Add the apples and bake 
for half an hour; serve cold. Lemon or orange 
rind may be added. 


Grandmother's Gingersnaps 
UB half a pound of butter into two quarts of 


flour; add half a pound of brown sugar, two | 


level tablespoonfuls of ground ginger, and half a 
Moisten this with a pint 
of good New Orleans molasses. Knead and roll 
thin: cut into rounds and bake in a moderate oven. 


These must be kept in a closed tin box in a dry 


place. 


Bread Patties for Four Persons 
UT twelve slices of bread; then, with a good- 
sized biscuit-cutter, cut from them twelve 
rounds. With a smaller cutter take the centres 
from eight of the rounds. Diparing lightly in the 
white of egg, place it on a solid round, then on this 
another ring, which completes one patty. Toast 
the patties quickly in a hot oven, and when brown 
fill them with creamed oysters, creamed chicken, 


Daniel Spitzer, C. 26 Beekman Place, N. Y. City | creamed hard-boiled eggs, or peas. 


Make this on ironing or | 
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Where Cottolene is Bliss 
’Tis Folly to use Lard 


Delicious Doughnuts are made with COTTOLENE—the kind 
that will melt in your mouth rather than stick in the pit of your 
stomach like the lard-laden product. The moment you put lard-cooked 


food in your stomach you are sending out a pressing invitation for 


dyspepsia to call upon you. 
reason it out. 


This may sound exaggerated, but let us 
Lard is made from hog fats. 


The hog isn’t the most 


cleanly animal in the world, and why should lard be any more 


digestible than fat pork? 


It isn’t. 


You are simply taking chances 


when you use lard in cooking; if it doesn’t harm you, you're lucky. 


COTTOLENE 


It is the only healthful shortening and frying medium, and once 
you use it you'll never go back to lard or butter for cooking. 


If for your health’s sake alone — 


USE 4 LESS. 


use COTTOLENE. 


Cottolene being richer than 


lard or cooking butter, one-third less is required. 


“Home Helps” 


—a book of 300 
choice recipes, 


edited by a prominent cooking authority, is 
yours for a 2-cent stamp. 


THE N. K. FarrBANK Company, Dept. 25, Chicago. 























Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


The Peerless 
Seasoning 


Good cooking is not merely com- 
bining ingredients but giving them 
just the right seasoning to make 
them appetizing. Wise cooks 
catch the secret of successful sea- 
soning in 

LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE for 
Soups, Fish, Roasts, Gravies, Salads, 
etc. Note the signature on the 
label. 


John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York. 











Within 
this jar 


there is more of the real 
substance of beef — and a 
higher quality of beef — 
than in any other Meat 
Extract jar of equal size. 








It MUST have THIS signature 


in blue, or it’s not genuine. 


LIEBIG COMPANYS 


Extract of Beef 








Oow OOe 
Sj SQUABS © He) 


fort Money-Makers for Poultrymen, Farmers, Women. 4 
Ved Send for our FREER BOOK and learn this rich industry. 


| PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 424 Howard St..Melrose, Mass. 





The most important step in the preparation of poultry or 
game for a successful holiday dinner is the use of 


Stickney & Poor's 
Spiced Poultry Seasoning 


Made from pure spices and selected sweet herls, it has a 
pungency, flavor and aroma that are unequalled. A new dis- 
covery in spice and herb blending. Look fer the name 
“Stickney & Poor" and the yellow label. Ten cents at 
your grocer's. If he doesn't keep it send his name and 
address and we will send you u generous Sree sample. 


STICKNEY & POOR SPICE CO. 
182 State Street Founded 1815. Boston, Maas. 

















**NAME ON 
EVERY PIECE”’ 


Things to be Kept for Eating 
Should be Kept Sealed 


Every Sealed Package of 


Lowney’s 
Chocolate Bonbons 


has a reputation behind it and 
is warranted to be in prime con- 
dition or money refunded. A 
guarantee slip in each package of 
half-pound or more. @The purity 
of materials, scientific exactness and 
scrupulous care in preparing make 
this guarantee possible. @No other 
Chocolate Bonbons equal Lowney’s. 
The Lowney Receipt Book Free 
THE WALTER M. LOWNEY COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 





















Meteor 
Circulating 


Coffee 








Always insures delicious coffee, 
and by extracting the full strength 
and flavor, 


Saves One-Third. 


Coffee made in the 

‘* Meteor’’ way is 

healthful—the 
grounds being 
high and dry and 
never boiled. 

For sale at all dealers. 


For les ¢ sizes 

Meking 100 styles and sizes. 
oe Send for Booklet No. M-1 

Table giving full particulars. 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO. 
Meriden, Conn. 





Queretaro Opal Scarf 
or Stick Pin 


Curios 


A scientifically cut and constructed opal, more bril- 
liantand fiery than the Hungarian or Australian gems. 


Bargain Offer: A 1-carat stone mounted in rolled gold scarf or 
stick pin, postpaid for 35 cents. Three for $1.00. 
Lucky Indian Idol. Good Luck Indian 
Charm with History FREE with each order 
received before December 20, 1905. 
Christmas Catalogue. 92 pages, size 
8% x.11 inches, contains over 1000 illustra- 
tions, picturing and describing Indian Baskets 
and Curios; Mexican Drawn Work and Fili- 
gree; Burnt, Carved and Painted Leather 
and Wood Novelties; Mounted Wild Animal 
Heads, Fur Rugs, Agate and Gold stone 
Jewelry, Precious Stones, etc., as well as 6 full 
page Color Plates of Agate Specimens — Min- 
eral Novelties —Wonderful Agate and Tigereye 
Charms—Indian Blankets—Souvenir Post 
Cards — ae Leather Mailing Novel- 
ties. This catalogue, suggesting holiday gifts 
INDIAN IDOL. to be had nowhere gise, mailed on seceige of 6 " 
in stamps to cover postage. Send for it today. Always address, 


Dept. A, The H. H. Tammen Curio Co. 
815-819 Sixteenth St., Denver, Colo. 


Beauty’s 


| Bath 


FREE: This dainty book- 
let will be mailed to you upon re- 
quest. It contains valuable articles on 
Bathing and Massage; and also describes our 
wonderful VITA Hollow-Toothed Rubber Brushes —the 
kind with the Suction Cups. Everyone who values beauty 
and health should send for this interesting free booklet. 


FLEXIBLE RUBBER GOODS CO. 
Vind, Cr. SSS 









































The Ladies’ Home Journal 


The Story 
of a Russtan Heroine 


As Told by a Japanese Woman 


Platon Krotkiewich, who, disguised as a man, 
served in the army of the Czar, is taken from 
a newspaper issued at Port Arthur during the siege. 
She was in the fresh bloom of young womanhood, 
only twenty years old, the wife of a small Russian 
merchant at a station on the China Eastern Railroad. 

When the war between Japan and Russia broke 
out her husband was among the first summoned to 
take arms as a supplementary conscript, and was 
appointed to the army engaged in the hard task of 
defending Port Arthur. Longing to see her hus- 
band, Platon started in February for Port Arthur, 
where she met him and then returned home. But 
she could not suppress her ardent desire to be with 
him, and so she saw him again at Easter. When 
she reached Harbin on her way home she was for- 
bidden to go farther west on account of her being a 
woman. Disguising herself as a man in the uni- 
form of a railroad engineer she retraced her steps to 
Dalny. There, quite unexpectedly, she met the 
regiment to which her husband belonged, and 
throwing aside her disguise she rejoined him. 

But military Jaw strictly forbids a woman to 
march with a regiment, so she decided to follow the 
army as a soldier and made petition to have her 
wish granted. An officer, who saw her and heard 
her entreaties, was much moved by her ardor, and 
the result was that a strange soldier was added to 
the army at Port Arthur—a soldier who, in spite 
of her rough uniform, could no more conceal her 
gentle nature than a flower can be entirely con- 
cealed in its leaves. 

In the battles of both May sixteenth and twenty- 
sixth she was in the reserves; but in the battles of 
Laolnichni and Lu-shan she was separated from 
her husband, and as a common soldier of the 
Seventh Company of the Thirteenth Regiment she 
stood bravely where the bullets fell incessantly. 
Luckily she met her husband on the field, who had 
been sent there as a mounted orderly of Captain 
Zutenkoff, and, by permission, she went to the rear 
with him and stayed there. 


’ ‘HIS touching story of a young Russian woman, 


After the death of the captain, which happened 
some weeks later, both she and her husband were 
ordered to join their command, and she had to take 
part in the movements of the regiment. With calm 
courage she faced the awful dangers of bayonet 
charges and counter-attacks. Her veins seemed 
full of hero blood, and her love for her husband 
made her forget what fear was. In the fighting at 
Corner Hill her husband was wounded in the leg 
and sent to a field hospital. Platon immediately 
hurried to his side. She not only nursed him with 
loving care, but she also tended all the sick and 
wounded alike. 

After three weeks in the hospital she found her 
husband on the road to complete recovery, and 
went back to her battalion, which was then in the 
fortress. There, by the recommendation of Captain 
‘Tuzakowsky, she was appointed to be one of the 
orderlies of a cavalry battalion. In this capacity 
she constantly passed to and fro among the trenches, 
between the sentry-boxes and the lines of defense. 
During hot fighting at the fort where the source of 
water was, she was occupied, unheeding the showers 
of bullets, in the heroic task of transporting and 
taking care of the wounded. 

Thus she served Captain Tuzakowsky as an 
orderly until the end of September. At her leisure 
she never failed to call on her husband at the hos- 
pital; and when she returned to camp she was sure 
to bring back some kind of present — cakes, canned 
food or tobacco—for her fellow-soldiers, and to 
cheer them all she could. 


On October eighteenth, her twentieth birthday, 
she was working in a trench, when, at eleven 
o’clock, a bomb from the Japanese lines exploded 
on the top of the trench, and this brave and faithful 
woman was killed. Eight others lost their lives at 
the same time. 

Platon Krotkiewich had a high conception of 
patriotism, and in the field she was as daring as 
any knight, while with her comrades she was gentle 
and amiable. She hated to be looked upon asa 
woman while in the field, but her remarkable beauty 
and noble character could not escape notice, and 


| the influence she unconsciously exercised among 


the troops was noslight one. The Russian soldiers 
regarded her as the incarnation of some holy angel. 
The very atmosphere of her presence made the 
wildest of them meek, and they never uttered any 
objectionable speeches in her hearing. She was 
buried in a grave half-way up a hill near Port 
Arthur, and the whole army mourned her death. 


“Josiah Allen’s Wife's” 
Sundayp-Hchool 


HE Hope Sunday-school, at Adams, New York, 
near Marietta Holley’s (‘* Josiah Allen’s Wife ’’) 
home, ‘f Bonnie View,” was organized by her, and 
is what her friends call ‘* one of her fads.’’ It is 
a most successful one. When she started it several 
years ago the neighbors laughed, saying that it 


| would soon die, there were so few to attend it. 


Miss Holley was not discouraged, but said that she 
would pay anything Jacking to carry on the work: 
get papers, school supplies, pay the minister, eétc., 
but except the organ and library, which she fur- 
nishes, it is now almost self-supporting. Miss 
Holley, in speaking of her Sunday-school, says: ‘*I 
was ill, and unable to attend a certain meeting, and 
the minister wrote me that he looked in wonder at 
the people crowding in to the little service. We 
have fine papers, good music, and one summer a 
children’s choir, a kind old professor offering to 
teach them, which added greatly to the interest. 


| We keep Children’s Day, Harvest Day, when all 


the young people recite and sing and our friends 
come from far and near. It is needless to say that 
all the children find our picnics and socials enjoy- 
able. But no child among them is more interested 
in the Sunday-school than I am, my enthusiasm 


| even leading me to play the organ whenever the 


organist is absent. Some day I hope to see erected 
for Hope Sunday-school the little stone chapel 
of my dreams.’’ 


EE RR 





A SCOURING SOAP 
AMETAL POLISH 
A GLASS CLEANER 








Hlasn't scratched yet” 





Ihe Best Scouring Soap Made 


December 1905 
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The House Beautiful 


Many modest homes reveal far better taste, possess 
a higher artistic atmosphere and give more actual 
comfort, than mansions that have cost fortunes. 


ITS PURPOSE 

It is the purpose of “ The House Beautiful "’ to lead 
the way to such homes; to discuss and illustrate the 
architectural possibilities of the home that is to cost 
say from $300. up; to take up the scope of landscape 
gardening; to treat on decorative schemes of effective 
though economical character; to familiarize its readers 
with the value and proper uses of things old — 
Colonial furniture, old china, silver, pewter, and to 
guide them safely in the selection of things new. 


ITS CONTRIBUTORS ARE AUTHORITIES 

Every detail of every room and corner of the house 
is specifically considered by unquestioned authorities, 
in the pages of ‘The House Beautiful,’ the keynote 
of its policy being to show 


Wherein Taste Goes Farther Than Money 


If you are a lover of Home and Things Beautiful you 
will quickly discover this magazine to be indispensable. 


$2.00 OFFER 


will not last long. 


HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE 
and HOW TO KNOW THEM 


By Virginia Robie 


‘This is an invaluable handbook to those who appre- 
ciate the debt we owe to furniture makers of the past 
It contains the precise knowledge in clear, lucid form, 
that has enabled many a man and woman to pick up a 
gem in old furniture for a mere song, opportunities by- 
the-way that grow scarcer day by day. It shows how 
to distinguish the styles of the old Masters, Sheraton, 
Hepplewhite, Chippendale and the others, and infal 
libly guides one in discriminating between the pure 
style and the faulty imitation. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
AND COVERS THE SUBJECT 


Fach period of decoration is fully taken up and con- 
spicuous examples of the furniture pertaining to it are 
beautifully illustrated. Of especial value are the chap- 
ters on the great French styles, on English furniture of 
the 16th and 17th Centuries and on the Colonial 
Period. There are in all fourteen chapters, covering 
the subject from the early middle ages to the first 
quarter of the 19th Century. 


The yearly subscription price of “The House Beautiful’’ is $2.00; the net cost of 
heal ‘* Historic Styles in Furniture and How to Know Them" is $1.60 — we will give a copy 
of the book with every new subscription to the magazine. 


The book is handsomely printed and the supply 


If you contemplate having it kindly send at once. 


HERBERT S. STONE, Publisher, 1324 Republic Building, Chicago 























PANOK No. 5, $2.75 


are the standard of the world. More popular than ever. 
The Panok No. 5 Pyrographic Outfit at $2.75 is perfect. 


PREMIUM OFFER. 


Subjects, stylish girls in poster effect. 
embracing Pyrography, Basketry, Leather Work, etc. 





How to secure a 
Pyrographic 
Premium 


F ree 


Panok Outfits WOOD ASSORTMENT - “9 


Prices $1.50 to $6.00. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Every part guaranteed. 
ready for decorating, with practice piece and full instructions. 


$1.50, consists of seven beautifully designed Basswood pieces. Best collection ever offered, 


To all ordering our Panok No. 5 and’ Wood Assortinent No. 1, enclosing $4.25, we will 
send FREE a beautifully burned and decorated panel, finished in colors, 4% x 15 in. 
Sold everywhere at $1.00. 


F.F. RICK & CO.,507 Main Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 





Sent in handsome Basswood box, stamped 


Best for beginners. Wood Assortment No. 1, shown above at 


Send for our Free Illustrated Arts and Crafts Catalogue, 
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want to make 

your young friends 
supremely happy, include 
among their Christmas gifts a 


air 

v' Barney & Berry Skates 
and don’t forget a pair for yourself. Skating is 
one of the most healthful sports of the whole 


year, and is beneficial alike to young and old. Let 
us send you our new illustrated catalog for selection. 


Barney & Berry, 115 Broad St., Springfield, Mass. 





On Approval, Freight Paid &,,,,, $1.00 pitt" $1.75 


It grows with 
re library. 
t fits any space. 





each. 


with 


Door 


‘6 ndstr %° Sectional 
Pronounced thé Best by its Thousands of Users 


The Lundstrom cases are made under our own patents, in our own factory, and 
the entire production is sold direct to the home and office. 
we can offer them at such reasonable prices. 
Sectional Bookcase you are not helping to test a doubtful experiment, but are 
getting an article which time and experience have proven a wonderful success. 
Our sectional bookcases are the product of years of undivided attention to this 
one line of manufacture. 
glass door and is highly finished in Solid Golden Oak. 
Write for illustrated 


That is the reason 
In purchasing a Lundstrom 


Every book section has non-binding, clisappearing 
Tops and bases, $1.00 
catalogue No. 104 L. 


All Goods Sold Direct From Factory Only 











” oil best for lub- 

, preventing rust 
easy* work. Has 30 
‘ood stores. Write 
y- New York City 




















Copy it as well as you can, send to us and 
we will give you a handsome portfolio 
of drawings by the noted artist, Charles 
Lederer. A course of lessons by mail, at home, 
may qualify you to earn a good salary as an 
artist and cartoonist. Instruction individual 
and exactly adapted to your talent. 


THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Leaders of Fashion 


everywhere have, by the seal of 
their approval and adoption, estab- 
lished the style-correctness of the 
*‘ defined waist line.”’ 

We noted the arrival of this new 
fashion while it was still only a 
novelty among the style-setters of 
Paris and prepared the corset mod- 
els to meet the demand which we 
knew would soon become general. 











corsets are to-day the only ready-to-wear 
corsets that give the new effect properly, 
gracefully and comfortably. ‘Ihese new 
inodels are made in various grades and 
lengths ranging in price from $1 to $4. 
Special attention is called to the 
‘Circular Hip’’ style No. 379 at $1.50, 














and to the very popular No. 384 at $2. 
Every R & G corset is guaranteed. 


R & G CORSET CO. 





} Boston Chicago San Francisco 


New York | 





‘To show the beauty 
of Shelma Cloth, we 
will send free sam- 
ples if you send us 
the name 
of your 
dealer. 


It is all- worsted, 
| 54 inches wide, 
and is of such a 
springy texture 
that it does not 

wrinkle. 

It has a modest, 
yet rich, finish, is of 
medium weight, 
suitable for wear the 

year through. It lends 

itself especially to that 

“drapy” effect now so 

stylish. It comes in black 

and‘in nine colors. 

Dry goods dealers everywhere 
can supply you, or we sell to you 
direct and pay delivery if your local 

merchant will not get it for you. 


SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL & CO. 
453 Broome Street, New York 





Dress Goods 
Direct from Mills 


We sell cotton dress fabrics 
direct from the mills, in any 
quantity, charges prepaid, at 
prices % less than charged by 
retail stores. We will send you 


Samples Free 


to select fromi—more than any store 


could show you, and the most 
artistic effects in new patterns for 
ladies and children. 
By our Premium Offer, you can secure a 
shirt waist or dress pattern free by sending 
us a club order. Money refunded wit! 
question if goods are not satisfactory. 


EASTERN TEXTILE CO. 





31 Union 8q., New York 
How we raise and prepare squals for 
market; prices, profits, care of breeders. 


SQUABS Details of management in one of the 


most perfectly equipped Squab Plants in the world. Ten cents. 


ROYAL SQUAB COMPANY, Box 16, Norwalk, Conn. 
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The Juvaltd’s 
Christmas 


N OLD lady who had been an invalid 
for years, when asked what gift had 
pleased her most of all. produced 
a scrapbook about Scctland—her | 
native country. Her daughter had 
devised and made the book, and it 
contained pictures of many familiar 

home places, also sketches of Bruce, Wallace and | 

Scott. There were, too, copies of some Scotch lul- 

labies, sketches of Eilen’s Isle with quotations from | 

Scott, and some anecdotes and short stories of Scot- 

tish life. The cover of the book was appropriately 

decorated with sketches of flowers of Scotland done | 
in water-colors to match their natural colors. It 
was a very attractive and interesting book — one that | 
anybody could easily imitate by collecting material 
of equal interest ia connection with other countries. 


An invalid man, who often amused himself by 
playing games with cards, found much comfort in 
the present of a small, light lapboard, about 
eighteen inches long by ten wide and a quarter of 
an inch thick. It was made of oak, and carefully 
finished with a dull polish. It proved handy for 
holding many other things besides the cards: a cup 
of coffee, a plate of fruit, etc.; and its usefulness 
was really out of all proportion to its very slight cost. 

Anything mysterious appeals alike to old and 
young, and a ‘‘ Wonder Box”’ holds a pound or two 
of curiosity and more than that amount of pleasure. 
To prepare such a box a friend of the invalid in- 
forms other friends of the idea and asks them to 
bring some small gift to her house, where the pack- 
ages will be wrapped with gay-colored paper and 
ribbon and then placed in a box to be sent to the 
invalid’s home on Christmas morning. Slips of 
paper should be attached to each gift with congrat- 
ulations and the time toopenthem. Some of them 





should be especially marked — for instance, the card 
on acup and saucer might read: ** Open this when 
ready to eat your breakfast,’’ or some message 
equally appropriate, and so on each article accord- 
ing to its use. 

A collection of snapshot pictures of friends at 
their sports, with the date and a little story of their 
merrymakings written on the back of each one of 
the photographs, will help to while away pleasantly 
many an hour in the sick-room, 


Naturally, those who are confined to the house 
become very fond of house pets, and where you 
know of atreasured canary bird that has not already 
been provided with a cage cover, let the bird share 
this merry Christmas by the present of one. To 
make the cover use flannel or felt — green being the 
best color — cutting it the same shape as the cage 
and large enough to fall a trifle below the pan at 
the bottom. In the exact centre place on the under 
side an extra piece of the material, about six inches 
square. This may besimply stitched on, or may be 
made very ornamental. Cut from the centre of this 


a hole large enough to admit the ring of the cage, | 


and two inches beyond, stitching around this to 
match the other. Slip this over the cage at night, | 
and Dicky has the darkness and warmth he loves. 
Embroider on one side the little songster’s name. 

A day in the woods is one of the most pleasing | 
ways to celebrate an invalid’s Christmas, and the | 
plan for it is so easy of accomplishment: simply to 
bring from outdoors all kinds of ferns, tree branches, 
grasses, cattails, cones, or anything redolent of the 
woods, and literally turn the room into a forest | 
bower. Serve a dainty luncheon — picnic fashion 
—and be sure to have the ever-popular ‘* fish- 
pond”? full of gifts, where the invalid may angle at 
will. In the evening, light some Japanese lanterns 
and hang them in the room. Their gay colors will 
give a charming fairylike effect to the room. 


A doll’s trunk packed with notes, folios and pos- 
sibly one or two volumes on travel in foreign lands 
would be full of interest to an invalid who may 
some time have been a traveler or who is fond of 
reading of pleasure trips, explorations and tours, | 
The cost of a doll’s trunk would be a small item of 
expense, and by collecting pamphlets, guide-books, 
charts, pictures and clippings, a most interesting 
and really valuable lot of material could be ar- 
ranged for an invalid’s reading. It would be a 
good plan to place the descriptions in separate en- | 
velopes, marking each one according to its locality, 
then lock the trunk and send it on Christmas morn- 
ing with a letter of good wishes to the pseudo- 
traveler. 

Any child invalid, who naturally claims our sym- | 
pathy and who deserves especial attention at | 
Christmas, will be greatly delighted with a Mother | 
Goose coverlet. About fifteen Mother Goose hand- 
kerchiefs sewed together and feather-stitched with 
colored silk would make a good-sized cover. One 
sheet of cotton batting will be ample in thickness 
for the filling, and the back of the cover is pretty 
when made of a bright-colored silkolene. 





Another way to make the day happier for a little 
one is to fill a basket with a quantity of five and 
ten cent toys, each one wrapped so as to disguise 
the article. The anticipation of a choice when the 
basket is passed will make the trying time of taking 
medicines a much easier matter. 

An invalid who reads much but is never able to 
see personally those whose books she reads would 
appreciate the gift of an album or folio of authors. 
Prints taken from the magazines may be very easily 
procured and mounted on various-colored mats for 
such a purpose. 

*¢ The Belle of the Sick-Room,’’ namely, a small 
silver call-bell, engraved with these words, makes a 
pretty gift for an invalid’s Christmas. ; 

In one invalid’s letter about her Christmas she 
said that ‘‘ the most precious of all was the copy of 
a page in acollege journal sent me bya schoolmate, 
now a missionary in China. ‘ Dear Eileen,’ my 
friend wrote, ‘ you must laugh and cry with me over 
this leaf out of my journal written twenty years 
ago—when you and I spent Thanksgiving at the 
Hall—do you remember?’ And the page inclosed 
brought back vividly many happy memories of our 


| college life.’’ 
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‘‘Let the GOLD DUST 
TWINS do your work’’ 























is the GOLD DUST TWINS. 
morning sun if you use 


GOLD 


needed with GOLD DUST. 
GENERAL 
USES FOR 
GOLD DUST 





The Power Behind the Home 


Wash-day troubles will vanish like dew before the 


There is no soap, washing powder or cleanser that will take its place. If you would 

avoid frenzied house-cleaning ‘‘ Let the GOLD DUST TWINS do your work.”’ 
No soap, borax, soda, ammonia, naphtha, kerosene or foreign ingredient 

It will do all the work without assistance. 

Washing clothes and dishes, scrubbing floors, cleaning wood work, oil cloth, 


silverware and tinware, polishing brass work, cleaning bath room, pipes, etc., 
softening hard water and making the finest soft soap. 


Made by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago— Makers of FAIRY SOAP 
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There is no other hair-brush like the 


eepclean 


Hair Brush 


Handsome — Sanitary 


Its bright aluminum ‘face"’ behind the bristles 


cannot get foul by absorbing water, oil or dirt 
Military, Cloth and Hat Brushes also Genuine 
sold in green boxes, by good stores, everywhere. 


Remember the name —don't accept substitutes 











“Fluffene” 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Office) 
An exquisite, dainty dressing that makes 
the hair fluffy. Js your hair thin, oily and 
straight? “ bh LUPFEINE " will give it body 
and charm. No need for curling iron. 
‘*PLUFFENE " makes the hair fluffy or 
G wavy, as desired; imparts grace and 
attractiveness. An occasional applica- 
tion of “ FLUFFENE” will save the 
\ hair from too frequent washing. 
\ ‘* PLUFFENE " for beautifying the 
\ hair is incomparable an:extremely 
\ popular. Just what your hairneeds. 


, It’s a treat to use “ FLUFFENE.” 

] $1 Express prepaid. 
| |]. A. Patlis Co., 435 Race St., 
Cincinnati, YQ. Booklet Free. 















How Clara Doner 


Doubled Her Salary 


A Story of Business Success Full of 
Inspiration for Others 


ISS CLARA FE. DONER, who is in Limerick, 

N. Y., on a visit to her parents, is receiving 

the congratulations of her friends on her suc 

cess in business life. She is now head book 

keeper in a business house in Rochester, N. Y., and 

the story how she rose to her present position, and 

how she qualified herself for it, is one that is full of 
encouragement to others 
In speaking of her experi- 


for the instruction until I was placed in my present 
position I have said all this for the Commercial 
Correspondence Schools out of pure gratitude for 
what that institution has done for me, and entirely 
without solicitation on their part I am going to 
tell others what the schools have done for me, and 
I shall be glad to answer the letters of any one who 

may be interested in tak 





ing the course I did 

ence, Miss Doner said They will never regret 

“T left my home in doing so. I have just in- 

Limerick because it was duced a friend of mine to 

necessary that I should take the bookke eping 

earn my own living, and, course, and I expect her 
as you know, there is 


absolutely no way to do 
that in this small place 
I first succeeded in get- 
ting a position as sales- 
woman in a4 City store, but 
the most I could earn was 
$6 a week. I decided to 
study and prepare myself 
for a better position, and 
after reading an adver- 
tisement of the Commer- 
cial Correspondence 
Schools of Ro 
N. Y., I answered it. I 
received a copy of their 
booklet ‘How to Become 
an Expert Bookkeeper,’ 
and an offer to teach me 
bookkeeping free and 
their assurance that they 
would use their endeavor 
to place me in a position 
when I was qualified to 
keep a set of books. 
Every promise they made 


sester, 








to sueceed just as I have 
done." 

Miss Doner started on 
the road to success after 


reading the Commercial 
Correspondence Schools’ 
free book—“How to 


Become an Expert Book- 
keeper." limited 
number of these books 
will be sent absolutely 
free to ambitious persons 











me was carried out to 

the letter. I owe my 

present position entirely to the schools, and I never 
shall be able to repay the Commercial Correspondence 
Schools for what they have done for me. When I 
decided to take a course in bookkeeping, I knew abso 
lutely nothing about that subject, yet by the time I had 
finished my eighteenth lesson, Professor Robert J. 
Shoemaker, the Vice-President and General Manager 
of the Schools, procured for me my present position as 
head bookkeeper with a large manufacturing concern 
at exactly double the salary I was formerly earning. 
The knowledge I received through the course has 
given me every confidence in myself, and in my 
ability to keep any set of books. In fact, [ cannot 
say too much in favor of the most thorough, practi- 
cal and yet simple course of instruction which is 
contained in the bookkeeping 
correspondence by the Commercial Correspondence 
Schools. I could not have learned what I did in a 
business college in6 months. Besides, if I had taken 
a business college course, it would not only have cost 
me $60, but I should have had to give up my daily 
employment in order to attend school. As it was, 
I was able to study in the evenings and earn my 
living during the day, and I did not pay one cent 


course as taught by 


who sincerely desire. to 
better their position and 
add to their income. 
Send your name and ad- 
dress on coupon below to- 
day to the COMMER.- 
CIAL CORRESPOND- 
ENCE SCHOOLS, 
i HH 192C, Commercial 
h Building, Rochester, 
j N. Y., and receive the 4 
book by return mail a 
5 It tells you how you - 
can learn book- BR 
keeping and pay » . 
your tuition y = 
after a position has been secured for you P 
If you are without employment, or if 4 - 
you are engaged in uncongenial @ Ro 4 
or unremunerative employment, Rod <= Pg 
you should send for a copy > we o” 
of this book. Miss Doner a” > < 
studied less than two re > e ’ 
months, yet in that F ad 
short time qualified ae Ia 
for a responsible 9". Tod so" 
position and dou v. &* oY 
bled her income y ~ 
Any ambitious Se oe » 
young man . e 


or woman 
can do as 
well as 





she f. 
did of! 
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Book Homes 


Housing Books can be made a pleasant 
occupation or an irksome task. It is one of 
those household duties that either attracts 
or repels at the start. 

To be able to lodge one’s favorite authors 
in attractive quarters of a growing com- 
munity of books—or even to lay the foun- 
dations of a modest library—should carry 
with ig a certain elation of pleasure with 
the work. More particularly so, if these 
quarters can be designed at the start to grow 
normally and symmetrically—so that when 
the library is completed it will have the 
beauty of artistic proportions thoroughly in 
keeping with its surroundings. 

Such results are easy of attainment today, 
for not only is the foundation for future 
growth amply provided for in the Globe- 
Wernicke plan and system of ‘‘ Elastic ’’ 
Unit Bookcases, but also it is now possible 
to carry out certain decorative and artistic 
effects as were never even contemplated in 
the original idea of the inventor. 

How effectively this scheme can be accom- 
plished is fully illustrated and explained in 
the beautiful catalogue recently issued by 
The Globe -Wernicke Company of Cincinnati 
—the originators of the ‘‘ Unit’’ idea, and 
by far the largest concern in the world manu- 
facturing sectional furniture. 

While considering the attractive interior 
effects that can be produced with the aid of 
the Globe-Wernicke ‘‘ Elastic’’ Bookcases, 
one must not overlook certain technical fea- 
tures of construction that make such com- 
binations successful. 

G.-W. sections are provided with a side 
interlocking strip that firmly joins together 
two units placed end to end, and permanently 
maintains arigid alignment. Otherwise sec- 
tions of units placed side by side have a ten- 
dency to spread apart, leaving unsightly 
apertures between, instead of producing the 
effect of a solid case. 

G.-W. Units have a patented metal door 
equalizer that is a positive proof against the 
door binding or sticking. This equalizer 
occupies no book space and cannot break, 
bend nor chafe the books. This device 
alone makes the G.-W. Bookcase Unit 
100% more desirable than any other case 
on the market of either solid or sectional 
construction. 

Each G.-W. Unit is also of solid and not 
**knock down’’ or collapsible construction. 
One can move these units from room to 
room, or from house to house without taking 
out the books. 

This is a valuable feature worth consider- 
ing in house clearing or moving season and 
particularly in case of a sudden emergency 
such as fire. Many a valuable library has 
been saved from destruction because the 
books could be carried out intact in these 
G.-W. solid units. 

G.-W. Units are made with plain or leaded 
glass doors, and in whole and three-quarter 
sections. Mitered Top and Base Units can 
also be procured for corners, thereby pro- 
ducing the effect of one continuous book- 
case. 

In addition to the book units which can be 
had with either plain or leaded glass doors, 
The Globe -Wernicke Company now supply 
music, desk, drawer, cupboard, and table 
units, all of which are now incorporated in 
this well-defined ‘‘ Elastic’’ system. 

Prices are also given on complete library 
outfits furnished in weathered, golden or 
antique oak, and in real and imitation 
mahogany, with either plain or leaded glass 
doors. 

Exclusive agents for The Globe -Wernicke 
Co. have been established in about one 
thousand cities, and the name of author- 
ized agent is always mailed with the cata- 
logue. If he does not carry the goods in 
stock in the finish desired, he will show you 
samples of all our different finishes and you 
can make your own selection, and order 
through him exactly what you want. 

Where not represented the company ships 
on approval, freight paid. Uniform prices 
everywhere. Write for catalogue A-105. 
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WRITE FOR CATALOGUE A-105 


dhe Globe“Wernicke Co. Cincinnati 


Branch Stores: New York, Chicago, Boston 
AGENCIES IN ABOUT 1000 CITIES 
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Some Pretty Chings to Make for Christmas 





By Bessie Berry Grabowskii 














HERE is hardly a nation which does not 

set aside some time during the year for 

the giving of gifts by its people to those 
they love. With us this time is Yuletide. 
There is a certain satisfaction which glows 
in our hearts when we give, and especially 
when we give appropriately — give some- 
thing with that ‘‘ personal touch,’’ which says, 
‘* This was made especially for you, and not 
just bought at random.’’ Nothing gives 
that ‘‘ personal touch ’’ quite so happily as do 
things decorated with needle and brush, and 
the needle artist has a wide field today. 


PRICOT is to be one of the leading colors 
this winter in all things; and a centre- 
piece on old bleach cream linen would be most 
artistic done in this color, from the palest to 
the deepest shade. The scallop should be a 
plain one, padded high and embroidered in 
buttonhole-stitch with the deepest apricot, 
adding little picots as you work. Betweenthe 
broad scallops are leaves pointing in toward 
the centre. These are formed of a double 
row of stamping, graduated in width from 
the point to the base of the leaf. This is 
padded high, like the scallop, 
and is done in diagonal satin- 











DRAWN BY ELIZABETH T. SCHMITZ 


HADED embroideries are used 

in so many effects now that it 

is almost impossible to tell you of 

allofthem. An exquisite picture- 

frame I saw was of pale iris ona 

white moiré background. -It was 

twined in that Egyptian style of 

designing —long, gracefu! leaves and stems, 

and these most graceful flowers formed the 
oval around the photograph. 

Another beautiful effect is formed with a 
background in overlapping star-stitches, done 
in bronze and peacock shades, blending into a 
metallic iridescent mass. On this, in smooth 
‘blended stitch’’ in copper and flame-colored 
silks, are peculiar, conventional tulips whose 
petals are edged with gold. The effect is of 
the most highly polished metal-work, and is 
something entirely new in silk embroidery. 


HE present form of expression in needle- 

work tends greatly toward the Japanese, the 
inevitable dragon playing a very conspicuous 
part, and is seen done entirely with gold 
bullion on pillows and frames. The eyes are 
done in shaded embroidery in fame color and 
white, edged with black, and the tongue, too, 
is usually of flame color. 

One of the most noticeable designs I have 
seen was on apricot satin. This dragon was 
done in shaded embroidery, in the palest silver 
greens, each scale being worked separately, 
and as the back coiled it showed touches of 





our Christmas gifts, if we do not mind spend- 
ing time. Of course, there are many simple 
things, too. Pincushions do not seem so 
much in favor, except the hanging ones. A 
very attractive cushion is made of a large, 
four-inch tea-strainer. A piece of cardboard 
is cut just the size of the strainer and is cov- 
ered neatly with a piece of figured violet 
silk. A bulged cushion, stuffed with wool, 
is then covered with the same silk, put on 
so that a bunch of the violets comes directly 
in the centre. The wire strainer is put over 
this cushion and through its silvery network 
the violets show in beautiful effect. The rim 
is tacked securely to the cardboard edge, 
making a perfectly finished, flat back, The 
handle is wrapped with violet satin ribbon 
and finished with a fluffy bow close to the 
cushion, and the cushion is also finished with 
a full quilling of the same ribbon. It is hard 
to guess how this gift is made. 


NOTHER attractive little novelty is made 

to hold a whisk-broom. 
straight band of white linen, three inches 
by nine, embroidered with a spray of wild 
roses. Another piece of the 
same size is cut, but not em- 





stitch, shading from almost 
white at the tip through pale 
apricot into the palest silver 
green. The inside of these 
leaves is cut away after being 
filled in with a_ ribbed-lace 
stitch, very much resembling 
feather-stitch, in pale apricot 
Honiton lace silk. There is a 
conventional design of apricots 
on long stems, that wind into 
the centre of the piece; these 
are treated in the same manner, 
using three shades of apricot for 
each figure, making some dark 
and some very light, and filling 
the centres with lacy stitches, 
the goods being then cut away. 
The stems are in pale green 
satin-stitch. This isa variation 
on Hedebo, insilk, and is a com- 
bination of color and tasteful 
work which will tempt any one. 


HE sofa and pin cushions in 
Hedebo are beautiful in the 
extreme, all in white and used 
over acolored lining. A pretty 
motif for one —a round pillow 





Art Needlework 


Patterns 


The Journal will hereafter have patterns made 
of all needlework designs when possible. 
These patterns will have a Guide-Chart, show- 
ing just how to work the design. 
will be made in two styles— one of which will 
require only the application of a hot iron to 
stamp the design on the article to be worked; 
and the other the use of a small piece of color, 
which is furnished with the pattern. 

In addition to this, printed instructions tell- 
ing exactly how to make the knitted articles 
illustrated —which have no _ patterns—will be 
furnished for 10 and 15 cents each. 


The patterns 


broidered, and the two are 
bound together with pink rib- 
bon, like a little slip. A piece 
of celluloid is slipped in to give 
the required stiffness, and this 
can be taken out when the slip 
is laundered. The two ends 
are lapped and tacked together 
at the back so as to form a 
pocket, smaller at the bottom 
than at the top, in which the 
whisk fits nicely. It is hung 
by pink ribbons, fastened with 
litle bows. This could be 
made in any color to match a 
room. 


HERE are many beautiful 


things in laces now, the 
hand-made laces being very 


popular, and the tendency being 
toward heavy effects. A most 
attractive lambrequin or piano 
scarf is of pongee silk in its 
natural color, edged with a deep 
border of heavy Hungarian lace 
of the same color, the design 
running very deep in the corners 
and in the centre front. It is 





of pale lemon silk, with a puff 
around the outer edge—is a 
cover of white linen with a plain scallop, in 
each point of which is an eyelet, half an inch 
in size. The design is very much like an old 
heraldic design. On a long bar, formed of 
satin bands, with eyelets between, are two 
doves worked in Hedebo lace stitches. They 
are billing and cooing, as doves are usually 
supposed to be doing —it should be for a 
wedding gift, I think. From this bar spring 
laurel sprigs, crossing which are crowns made 
of the Hedebo lace stitches. These sprays 
run in every direction and between them are 
half-moons and suns. It is a typical Danish 
design for Hedebo of the ‘‘ Old School.’’ The 
back and front of the pillow are laced together 
through the eyelets, pale lemon satin ribbon 
being used. 

Ona pale green pillow the old bleach cover 
has a design formed of circles of Madeira 
embroidery, with a square of heavy Reticella 
lace in the centre of each, the circles slightly 
lapping in a diagonal direction across the 
pillow. This suggests another beautiful com- 
bination of these attractive kinds of needle- 
work. To use the eyelets in another most 
effective manner is to form large bunches of 
grapes with them, in different sizes, with 
white lustre cottons on a tan linen founda- 
tion. The border is formed of the grape 
leaves, done in green lustre cottons and 
filled with tiny seed-stitches. 





All material sent must be original, whether suggestions, designs or text. 
designs should accompany al! needlework, and always the money for its return. 


pale flame tints, which seemed to be reflected 
from the flames in the mouth and eyes. The 
combination of colors was exquisite. 

Many odd jewel effects are brought out in 
this same style of work. Opera-bags, frames, 
book-covers, work-bags, stocks, belts and 
dress trimmings all show this method of 
treatment, and a costume can be made to look 
‘*imported ’’ with just a few touches by the 
artistic needlewoman. 


ITH reference to embroideries the out 

look is exceptional. They will be used 
wherever possible, and winter toilettes will see 
them very conspicuously used in combinations 
with the heavy as weli as with the fine laces, 
especially in bands. Elaborately embroidered 
velvet ribbons are used on all kinds of things 
in beautiful effects, but it is very difficult to 
embroider on velvet. 

The Irish laces are a great favorite, from 
the ‘‘ baby Irish ’’ to the heavy crochet laces. 
The Irish crochet is exquisite as an evening 
wrap and is not at all difficult tomake. This 
and the Venise patterns are often embroid- 
ered, sometimes having ‘‘ inserts ’’ of batiste, 
daintily embroidered with tiny flowers in 
their natural shades. 

It is a combination of this nature that will 
lead in needlework lines this winter, and 
so I think we will not find it difficult to make 


How to Submit Work for These Pages 





to hang well over the front of 
the piano, at least a foot deep, 
all the way across, and the corners form 
graceful points, as no draping is used. A pil 
low to match this would be very pretty, having 
the lace form the centre and a pale green or 
blue lining showing through. 

Reds and greens are very much in vogue 
this season in household as well as in gown 
decorations. A tan pillow or a book-back 
embroidered in poinsettia is one of the most 
effective designs seen. 

Sumac is now a popular motif for heavy 
decoration for pillows, table-covers, screens, 
etc. It is first padded and then worked in 
heavy silks in about four shades of purplish 
red, entirely in French knots, using the regu 
lar leaf-greens for its foliage and the blending 
stitch in the execution. It is most attractive 
on a dull gray cloth or a delicate sage green. 


a designs for household decoration seem 
most popular. A handsome border in the 
seventeenth century style shows a bold run- 
ning vine, from whose main stem proceed on 
each side thick, curving stems, ending in big 
leaves. The alternate stems show either the 


chestnut burr or the pomegranate, and some | 


have pineapples, pears or oranges. These 
are done in appliqué or in solid embroidery, 
using art sheeting in dark shades as a foun- 


dation, and rather heavy silks, crewels or 


flax. 


Wherever possible, a full list of material required, specifications for working, and full-size 
We do not wish to buy needlework, but only the exclusive right to the designs and text, with 


the use of the specimens as illustrations, the specimens being returned to the sender as soon as they are pho'ographed, unless other arrangements are made by letter. Material 
* = 1 - . ‘ P 
appropriate for certain seasons must reach us three months in advance of the issue of The Journal for that season. When writing please inclose a stamp for reply. 





It is simply a | 


| ding invitations, visiting cards, etc. 






SPOOL SILK 





We guarantee Corticelli /Silk is 
smooth, even, elastic and} strong, 
and that every spool ‘* full | 
measure,’’ Corticelli cogts YOU 
the same as common filk, but 
you get more silk, bgtter silk, 
and stronger silk when] you buy 
‘«Corticelli,” which has/ held the 
world’s record for supqriority for 
over sixty-seven years. | Think of 
what this means! We] also make 
Corticelli Silk in every size best 


adapted for fine art needfework, cen- 
terpieces, sofa pillows, ¢tc. 


Free Lessons 
Embroidery 


We will gladly /send you our 
new booklet, entitled ‘‘Corticelli 
Lessons in Embfoidery,” filled 
with the latest ajfd most beauti- 
ful doily, centerpiece and sofa- 
pillow designs and telling how to 
make all the different embroidery 
stitches; profusely illustrated, in- 
cluding new Colored Plates of 26 
different flowers./ Sent free to all 
whp will take a pin 
anfi cut out this Corti- 
cefli kitten trade-mark 
and mail it to 
CORTICELLI SILK MILLS, 


2% Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass. 














L.H. J, Dec.'o5 
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articles of sil- 
ver table ware, in the 
most attractive designs made 
by the world’s largest works, 
, are shown on page 53 of 


NOVEMBER 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Consult this page before pur- 
chasing and also send to the 
makers for catalogue “M-28” 
giving more particulars and 
illustrating a great variety 
of articles and designs. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 
Meriden, Conn. 


Gifts 


Co,, Successor) 
Engraved I ° ° $ 5 
100 Wis: Invitations *7.50 
We are specialists on engraved stationery — wed- 
Write for our 





| complete samples and prices of engraved work; sent free. 


Our special holiday offer of a beautiful stationery cabinet 
containing 3 quires, 3 sizes and 2 colors of the latest style note 
paper, embossed with monogram, engraved on steel, merits 
your attention. Write for descriptive circular and samples. 
Price delivered, with monogram die, $2.75. 

BICKNELL & COMPANY 
Society Engravers 78 State Street, Chicago 
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Q] Lesson in PNeedle-PBainting for Christmas 


By Bessie Berry Grabowskii 
Drawings by Grace R. Goodrich 


Finishing the Wild Rose 


E ARE going back to the 
wild rose this month, and 
study its color, as weil as 


the method and science of needle- 
painting. You have your tools 
ready now and your design in the 
hoop, so we shall begin work. Hold 
the hoop balanced correctly, re- 
membering the use of your fingers 
at the back of the hoop. Sit com 
fortably, for that insures the best 
results. In working take the stitch 
straight through and back again. 
This is far better than working over 
and over from the top of your work. 
The work never draws if it is kept 
tight in the hoop. Again, your 
thimble has no opportunity to scrape 
the stitches above, as it will do when 
you are working over and over. 
And you can be sure where you 
will put in your needle and where 
you will bring it up; this insures 
an even stitch direction and flat 
work that will not wrinkle in laun- 
dering as em)roidery so often does. 


UST as soon as you become a 
little accustomed to this method 
of working try to work rapidly. It 


gives you confidence and much NO: 2055.— Perforated patterns of this centrepiece, with a little piece of color 

for stamping, can be supplied: size 24 by 24 inches. 
free; also patterns for doily of the same design, 12 by 12 inches (No. 2054). 
Price 25 cents, post-free. Order by number. Send all orders, with price 
inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


better results, for with slowness 
there is too much precision in the 
one long and one short stitch that 
we use in blending. You must be 
very particular, of course, to have the outer 
ends of the stitches exactly on an even line 
with your stamping, and to have the inner 
ends as ragged as possible, so the next row 
will blend well into it, and this can be much 
more easily done with 
fast working. 

When you place the 
needle low in your 
goods take it in low in 
the edge of the upper 
row of stitches, and 
when you bring it up 
higher put it in higher 
in the upper row of stitches. This will give 
the long and short stitch, and yet the work 
will be properly uneven at both top and bot- 
tom. The stitch should be from one-eighth 
to one-quarter of an inch long only. There 
are places, of course, where it is necessarily 
shorter, especially where a petal is broader 
than at the point where it joins the calyx. 





Unevenly 


EMEMBER always that the ‘‘ direction’’ of 
the stitch follows exactly the ‘‘grain’’ of 
the subject; but as we cannot always 
have that before us to copy, this is the 





Figure 3—Stitches Packed 





Wild Rose Centrepiece 


part and clipping closely. Wherever pad- 
ding is used in any embroidery let it always 
run in the opposite direction from the covering. 

In working a petal begin at the top, di- 
rectly on the centre line, working toward the 
left and afterward toward the right; 
this starts you on a straight line and 
enables you to keep the correct slant 
much better. Beginners are likely to 
make the mistake of packing their 
stitches too closely either at the top 
or at the bottom, as shown in two of 
the positions in Figure 3. Let us 


rule for determining the slant of our > 


stitch: find first the base of the flower or 


leaf —that is, where it joins the stem. we 


Now, assuming this to be the hub of a 
wheel, allow its outer rim to take in 
the entire blossom, and draw imaginary 
spokes from the hub to this rim. This will 
give you the correct direction of the stitch, 
no matter what may be the position of the 
leaf, bud or blossom. This is clearly shown 
in the three distinct circles pictured in 
Figure 1. 

The direction of turnovers is very simple. 
Cut a petal from a small piece of paper, and 





Figure 1 — Use Imaginary Wheels to Ascertain 
the Stitch Direction 


draw the spokes on both sides. When you 
are ready to work the turnover (which is 
not until all the rest is done) lay this petal 
on the design in the same position exactly 
and turn over the paper petal the same way. 
The lines on the wrong side 
will show you the exact 
grain of a real petal, when 
you turn itover. This is all 
clearly shown in Figure 2. 
Here, too, is shown how to 
pad lengthwise, and how to 
embroider across the turn- 
over. Should the turnover 
be very wide let the stitches 
come only half-way across 
and blend the next row into 
that row, having both outer 
edges even. Always work 
the outer edge away from 
you. Itwill be much easier 
to keep an even edge when 
putting your needle in than 
when bringing it up. In 
beginning do not tie a knot; 
instead, first run your needle 
in and out along the edge. 
When finishing fasten your 


: O. 2056.— Perforated patterns of these wild rose sprays, with a little piece of color for stamp- 
thread in the same manner, N ing, can be supplied: size 22 by 22 inches. Price, 40 cents, post-free. 


Send all orders, with price inclosed, tg the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


running it under the worked 





Price, 35 cents, post- 


LWAYS work the things farthest 
back first. I spoke of perspec- 

tive in our holly lesson in the No- 
vember JOURNAL; you will recall 
that everything loses color and 
grows darker as it recedes from the 
light, and grows lighter as it ap- 
proaches the light. There are many 
good reasons for doing your under 
petals first. On them you must 
throw your shadow, and it is much 
easier to do this before the upper 
petal is worked. Besides this, you 


that rests on it, that each stitch you 
take must lap a little, which draws 
the under stitches down tighter as 
the needle passes through it; this 
makes the under one still flatter, 
adding very materially to the 
effect of distance. Use two strands 
of silk for the outer edges; this 
again will raise the edge away 
from the thing under it. 


” 


‘‘ perspective’ for the needle 


artist. 


HE diagram for working this 

design (Figure 4) gives color- 
placing as well as stitch direction. 
For this study you require five 
shades of a clear creamy pink, the 
deepest shade skipping many 
shades and being a deep rose color. 
This is used mainly to mark where 
there is a dimple in the crumpled 
edge and on the tips of buds. Three wood- 
browns are sufficient for the markings on the 
green leaves, and the palest shade is used to- 
gether with a pale yellow in the same needle to 
make the little seeds or anthers on the shaded 
side of the rose. For the lightest side use 
the yellow singly, then yellow and pale green 
together. These should be French knots 
wrapped about three times, and should be 
very thick and fluffy. The little centre ball 


or pistil is padded lengthwise and then 
worked in satin stitch in a crisp, cool green 
of a yellowish cast. 


Five shades of green 


e 


Figure 4 — Diagram Showing Stitch Direction 


Key: Pink, 5 shades. Wood-browns, 3. Yellows, 2. Crisp green, 1 (for centre). Green, 5. Gray-greens, 4. Pure white 


and white border. P. means pink. G. green. 


assume that the fault is on the top edge—the 
same principle applies to either place. Put 
in a short stitch right at the top; now bring 
your needle up directly under the 
lower end of that short stitch, 
putting it down in again, close 
beside the stitch in the top edge, 
and you will see this long stitch 
covers the lower end of the short 
stitch entirely and you have 
gained the width of one stitch at 
the top without using any space 
at the bottom. Repeat this until 
you are exactly even with your 
line again, as shown in the second position of 
Figure 3. This shows you how to correct 
the fault, but the fault should be avoided as 
far as possible. 


adie 
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Figure 5 — Wild Rose Sprays for Scattering 


Figure 2 — Showing Stitch Direction When 
a Petal is Flat and When it is Turned Over 


Order by number. 


G.G, gray-green. B. brown. W. white. 


(not too olive) for your stems, leaves and 
sepals; four grayish-green tones for the under 


will find, as you work the next part | 


All these | 
little things help the scheme of | 
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Nowadays every woman who gives 
thoughtful preparation to her ward- 
robe includes a variety of knitted or 
crocheted garments because of their 
artistic beauty and their comforting 
warmth. 

The making of them is a fascina- 
ting pastime for nimble fingers, com- 
bining pleasure and profit—if the 
best yarns are used. 


The “Fleisher” Yarns com- 


bine all the qualities required by the 
most exacting knitter or crocheter — 
evenness, elasticity, loftiness, andafull 
line of beautiful shades. A garment 


made of The “Fleisher” Yarns 
will stand the test of wash and wear. 


Knitting Worsted 
Dresden Saxony 
Shetland Floss 
Cashmere Yarn Shetland Zephyr 
Pamela Shetland Spiral Yarn 
When ordering ask for “‘Fleisher’s.”” Every 
skein bears the trade- marked ticket. 
Free booklet,"‘A SHORT TALK ABOUT YARNS," 
mailed upon request. ° 


“FLEISHER'S KNITTING AND CROCHETING 
MANUAL,” mailed for four tickets from the ‘* Fleisher "’ 
Yarns and 3 cents for pustage. It contains directions for 
making all the new style and staple garments. 


S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER 
Department “G,” PHILADELPHIA 


Germantown Zephyr 
Spanish Worsted 
Ice Wool 











side of the latter two; a skein of pure white | 


filo for the lightest portions of the most open 


roses; one terra-cotta for your thorns, and | 


the border white 
silk; these com- 
plete your re- 
quired silks. In 
the diagram, note 
that 2, 2, 3, etc., 
means first, sec- 
ond and third 
shades of what- 
ever color you are using. The border given 
is a beautiful one, the centre scallop repre- 
senting a rose petal, done in short and long 
buttonhole-stitch in white and then blended 
into pink, the other scallops 
being all white. 

Figure 5 shows some wild 
rose sprays, which are to be 
bought as one pattern, to be 
used to scatter over a spread 
or a scarf or whatever you 
may be embroidering. 


ERE is a novel way of 

treating a loose petal. 

It is worked on a separate 

piece of linen, its outer edge 

being finely buttonholed in 

long and short stitch with a 

double strand, and the re- 

mainder blended well into 

the edge, within half an inch 

of the top. Cut the petal 

ea out, baste it in position on 

4 the centrepiece, and finish it 

through both pieces of linen. 

This holds the tip firmly 

while leaving the other part 
unattached. 











Me FREE 


This Stamped Match 
Scratcher Linen with 
instructions for embroid- 
ering and finishing. 
Given, until March Ist, 

5 1906, to every embroid- 
erer sending 16c. for our 


NEW 
EMBROIDERY 
BOOK 


Book is our latest ** Embroidery Lessons with 
Colored Studies for 1906 "’ just off the press. Over 150 
pages; over 190 illustrations. Complete instructions 
for working everything new in embroidery. Diagrams 
for beginners, showing Color Distribution and Stitch 
Slant for flowers— nothing could make the work more 
simple. Following features are of special interest; 
Colored Plates of all popular flowers, etc. Infants’ Out- 
fits for Embroidery (22 pisces. Embroidery for Ladies’ 
Lingerie. Monogram Luncheon Set on White Linen. 
Dutch Luncheon Set on Tan Linen. Cut Glass Set. Eyelet 
Embroidery Work. Mountmellick Embroidery Work. 
Hardanger Embroidery Work. White and Tan Centre- 

ees jeces and-Doilies. Dainty 
is hristmas Novelties. Extra 
Large Assortmentof SofaCush- 
ions, etc. 16c. pays for book and 
postage. Stamped Match 
Scratcher Linen given FREE. 
Notmorethan one premium sent 
to same person. DuplicateMatch 
Scratcher Linens are 6c. each. 
id 16¢. for 1906 Book. Be 
sure and ask for FREE MATCH 
SCRATCHER LINEN in your 
letter. Book willreach you in one 
envelope and FREE MATCH 
SCRATCHER LINEN in a sepa- 
rate envelope. Address 
The Brainerd & Armstrong Co, 
” 6 Union St., New London, Conn. 



















Three Things That Stick! 


Donmisond 


Glue, Paste and Mucilage 


Dennison's adhesives — pure, sweet, clean and of full 
strength — are put up in our Patent Pin Tubes. The 
pin plug can be pulled out at will. All other containers, 
cans or bottles become gummed and hard— unfit to use. 
Here are the best adhesives in the revolutionary pin tube. 
Simply pull out the pin and apply. No brush needed — 

use it direct from the tube. No waste, no 

soiling of hands, clothes or surrotndings. 

If Dennison’s adhesives are not for sale 

at your dealer's, a Patent Pin Tube of 

Glue, Paste or Macilage will be mailed on 

receipt of 10 cents. Please address Dept. 1 
at our nearest store. 


Dennison 
Manufacturing 
Company 
The Tag Makers 
Boston, 26 Franklin St. 
New York, 15 John St. 
Philadelphia, 
1007 Chestaut St. 
‘0, 
128 Franklin St. 
413 North 4th St. 
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Do You Want 
Pretty White Hands 


A traveling-companion worth having, made of 
white linen embroidered in forget-me-nots. 





free from stains, callouses and discolorations—with a sooth- 
Collar-bag, open, made of a Collar-bag, closed. This is ing gentle touch? Pretty white hands give greater charm | 
flat, circular piece of heav and attractiveness to any woman, 

- ] A. ith whi 7 , most useful in traveling, and If you will fill out the coupon below (giving your dealer's ; 
white linen, bound with white it launders well. name) we will send you ' 
tape and Batienberg rings to 
dae Son te A Sample Rubber Sponge Free ' 


and an interesting book about Faultless Non-Pa-Reil 
Rubber Gloves, rubber sponges, massage brushes, water 
bottles, syringes and other rubber articles invaluable to 
every woman, also a sample piece of rubber from which 
Non-Pa-Reil Gloves are mace. 

We want you to know about these remarkable aids to 
beauty ani! know that if you once use a pair of Non-Pa-Reil 
Rubber Gloves and a Faultless Rubber Sponge for bath 
and massage that you will be delighted and always use 
them, therefore we make this liberal offer to send you the 
book and samples alsolutely free. 

Fill out coupon now—hefore you forget. 

Many ladies wear rubber gloves at night for bleach- 
ing the hands. liy excluding the air and increasing the 
action of the perspiratory glands they bleach the hands 
and refine the texture of the skin itself—the hands 
become smooth, soft and white. 


Faultless Non-Pa-Reil 
Rubber Gloves 
Keep the Hands Soft and White 


and are so soft, pliable, and fit the hands so perfectly that 
you can do anything with them on that you can do with 
the bare hands—they are seamless and are made from the 
finest quality of rubler so that they do not interfere with 
any use of the hans or fingers, even for the most delicate 
work, and are very durable. Do not compare Non-Pa-Reil 
Gloves with the ordinary inferior rubber gloves. 


” 


@ bile AP ‘ 





Blue ribbon, that is hand-painted in tiny roses and shirred on elastic, 
will make very dainty garters, 








This corset-pad is covered with white China silk and has a little jewel- 
bag of chamois in one end. 


This Trade-Mark is on each glove and every 
pair has our written guarantee. 
Sold in all sizes by the leading dealers, but 
if your dealer does not sell them, send us 
his name and §1 and we will send you a 
pair direct from the factory, by mail post- 
paid. In ordering by mail be sure to give 
the size of kid glove you wear, and whether your fingers 
are long or short. 






For this match-scratcher a 





genuine tan slipper sole The Faultless Rubber Co., 
with French heel is used, and 295 Bluff Street Akron, Ohio, U. S. A. 
the tie is a wide tan shoe- 
A novel shaving-pad. The string, sts renee pon + Fill out coupon now ........ 
cardboard back represents 


the sole of a slipper. The Faultiess Rubber Co., 295 Bluff St., Akron, 0. 


Please send me free your book, sample of rubber used in 
Non-Pa-Reil Rubber Gloves, and @ sample rubber sponge. 
Hand-painted belt, white silk with blurred forget-me-not effects. The My dealer is 
silk-covered buckle is also painted. , 
His address 


My name. 





My address....... 


‘Mexican Handiwork 


We make these special offers to THe Lanpits’ 
HomMr JOUKNAL readers to convince you of the 
extraordinary values in our lines of native Mexi- 
can and Indian hand work. We have unequalled 
facilities for securing this high-grade work and sell- 
ing it direct from the native makers to the customer. 


Drawnwork Centerpiece, 50c 


This beautiful 10-in. pure linen centerpiece was 
hand-drawn by the skilled native women of 
Old Mexico, who lead the world in this 
kind of work As a special offer we will 
send it prepaid for 50c., worth $1.00. 
We are the laryest dealers in the 

world in these goods and sell by mail 
























at wholesale prices. Laryer sizes, 12 
in., 85¢.; 16 in., $1.10; 20 in., $1.85; 24 





in., $2.00; 33 in., $3.00. Doilies 
to match, 6 in. 20c.; 8 in, 


3 Handkerchiefs, 75c 


These beautiful handkerchiefs are 
genuine hand drawnwork on linen lawn, 
full 11 in. square, Retail regularly at 50« 
each. Sent prepaid for 30c.; 3 for only 75 


Indian Palm Basket, 25c 


Hand-woven from tough palm leaf fibre by 
a small tribe of Indians in the interior of 
Mexico; 8 inches high, 
strong useful and orna 





Mi Ec apelin a slate tle ZO 





This postal-card case is of heavy . An attractive powder-case, having 
. : - e : é é -case, é ‘4 
ea eiatismuat axe tae This yellow brocade bag is perfectly square and is box- achamois lining and a tiny powder- 


t plaited into shape. The corners are tacked up to bag at the end. } 
cloud ofect, the words being done make the rounding sides, and whalebones are run in 
in brown silk. 


the top casing. 


on ON one ter rear RUTOES tp 





mental; sold in curio 
Stores for $1.00; our price, prepaid, 25c, 
2 to same adress 44c.; 5 for $1.00 


Illustrated Catalogue of Native 
Handicraft. Ovr catalogue of 
Mexican and Indian 
goods, rugs, blankets, jewelry, 
silverware, pottery, baskets, 
etc., is sent free with or- 
ders or alone for 4 
This Indian canoe stick pin; regular 25 
kind free with orders for $1.00 or more. Every- 
thing returnable if not satisfactory. 


THE FRANCIS E. LESTER COMPANY 
Dept. 63 Mesilla Park, New Mexico 
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| tA Comfort 


and warm feet are assured 
to the users of 1 


A most artistic little case, having pockets Olmsted Knit Slippers 


inside for envelopes and pad of paper. 


A pin-case of tan linen embroidered in brown The pin-case, closed, 
and trimmed with jewels. showing motto. 





Look dainty on the feet, and have a style 
peculiarly their own. To be worn about the 
house, or can be worn in bed; a great con 

venience when traveling, take little room 
in trunk or bag, and are a necessity. 
Artistically made of best grade of worsted 
in Black, Scarlet, Lavender, Gray, Purple, 
Pink and Blue, and combinations of these 
colors. The sole is one piece of leather, 
lined with lambs’ wool. They keep their 
shape, and stitches never come apart. 
Send for Color scheme and 
price list. 


OLMSTED MFG. CO. 


ore 














135 Washington 8t. 
Saratoga Springs, 
3 A most useful case to carry turnover collars in. Two oo 
boards are padded and covered with pale blue silk. The : 
j Handkerchief-case of brown linen, ribbons match the silk and are fastened across the inside Our grandmother’s sewing-box, made 
embroidered in silks and jewels. so as to hold the collars. of heavy brocade. 
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when it is possible, and full direc 
tions will be given with each pattern. 
For those designs which have no pat 
terns printed slips will be supplied at 
a very small cost each, telling you exactly 
how to do the work. 
I know I cannot give you a more appro- 
priate or pleasing gift myself than all these 
new ideas for collars and cuffs for Christmas 
presents for your girl friends, for no girl who 
is up-to-date can have too many this season. 


DO NOT think anything is in 

quite so much demand this season 

as dainty collars and cuffs. The 
young woman of today has them appro- 
priate for all occasions, and they must be 
hand-made. I think you will find here 
many varieties, both simple and elaborate, 
that will appeal to you; and not alone to 
the embroiderer either, for there are so:ne in 
crochet and tatting as well. THE JOURNAL 
is going to have patterns for every one 





This attractive bolero collar is in Madeira 
embroidery. Designed by Mrs. Mamie H. 
Carmichael. Number 2004. Price of per 
forated pattern and directions, 35 cents. 





Two beautiful sets in Hedebo wheels on very 
fine linen. Designed by Mrs. Johanne Colberg 
Christensen. Number 1991, Price of transfer 
pattern and directions, 15 cents. 


Two sets of Hedebo, very simple and refined. 
Designed by Mrs. Johanne Colberg Christensen. 
Number 1992. Price of transfer pattern and 
directions, 15 cents. 





A dainty turnover in tatting on fine handker- 
chief linen. Designed by Lillian Hotchkiss. 
Number 2001. Price of printed directions, 10 
cents. 


To be fastened in front over stock. Italian 
embroidery on sheer batiste. Designed by 
Mrs. C. A. Pearce. Number 2008. Price of 
transfer pattern, 10 cents. 








Dainty Hedebo chemisette on fine handkerchief 
linen. Designed by Mrs. Johanne Colberg Chris- 
tensen. Number 1997. Price of transfer pattern 
and directions, 25 cents. 





A beautiful new stock in French embroidery on 
heavy linen. Designed by Elizabeth M. Breen. 
Number 2003. Price of transfer pattern and 
directions, 15 cents. 


In “old-fashioned tatting’”’ with number 100 
thread, by Mrs. Fanny Margaret Miller. Num- 
ber 2002. Price of printed directions, 10 cents. 


Elaborate shirtwaist set in Hedebo on fine linen — collar, 
cuffs, and shoulder and belt pieces. Designed by Mrs. 
Johanne Colberg Christensen. Number 1996. Price of 
transfer pattern, 6 pieces and directions, 25 cents. 





Circular collar in yoke effect of appli- 
qué lace on net. Designed by Elizabeth 
Harris. Number 2006. Price of per- 
forated pattern and directions, 25 cents. 


Chemisette and collar in the new Duch- 
esse lace. Designed by Miss Elizabeth 
Harris. Number 1999. Price of trans- 
fer pattern and directions, 20 cents. 


POTD LESP OS 





Lacy set in crochet, done with number 100 
cotton. Designed by Nettie L. Brown. Num- 
ber 2000. Price of printed directions, 10 cents. 





Exquisite Hedebo embroidery on heavy old bleach French and English embroidery on champagne 
linen. Designed by Mrs. Johanne Colberg Chris- batiste. Designed by Pauline Petiznat. Num- 
tensen. Number 2005. Price of perforated pat- ber 2007. Price of perforated collar and cuffs 
tern and directions, 25 cents. pattern and directions, 40 cents. 





Two sets of collars and cuffs in Hedebo on linen. Charming old-fashioned coat collar in Madeira 
Designed by Mrs. Johanne Colberg Christensen. embroidery. Designed by Mrs. Mamie H. Car- 
Number 1993 (upper) transfer pattern, 15 cents. michael. Number 1995. Price of perforated 
Number 1994 (lower) transfer pattern, 15 cents. pattern and directions, 40 cents. 


This Hedebo set is on bolting silk and launders 
beautifully. Designed by Mrs. Johanne Colberg 
Christensen. Number 1998, Price of collar and 
cuffs transfer pattern and directions, 20 cents. 


With Each Perforated Pattern Wiil be Inclosed a Small Piece of Paint for Stamping 
Order Any of the Above Patterns by Number, Inclosing Price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia 
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For Women 
Felt Juliettes O8&- 


Richly Fur Bound 


No. 12X270. Ladies’ Fur-Bound 
Felt Juliettes. These are the best 
Juliettes in the market, being 
made by the best manufacturer 
of this kind of shoe. They 
are made of fine quality 
Felt, which will wear as 
good as leather, and is 
much softer and warmer 
The process of making 
this shoe is the most 
unique ever known in 
the shoe business, as 
there are no seams or 
tacks to be felt in the 
shoe. The scles are 
very flexible, and the 
fur is of the richest 
kind. We have them 
in three colors, 
Brown, Red and 
Black, and in 
sizes 2% to 8, 
widths C to 
EE, and 
you may 
have any 
of these 
at 98c¢ per pair, though we know that the maker of 
these shoes sells them direct to some of his customers 
for $150 We also have this very same shoe in red 
only for Misses and Children; in sizes 


1144 to 2 (Misses) and 6 to 11 (Children), 75¢ 


























Cut higher 
than those 
usually sold. 


Women’s “Comfy Slippers” 


Our Price 90c 





No. 12 X 275 
Women's “ Comfy Slipper;”’ 
lightest, easiest, cosiest made. Made of pure wool 


felt, kid soles, with one inch of 
carded wool between felt inner 
sole and felt and kid outer soles, 
making a perfect cushion tread 
— ideal for the bedroom. Weight, kaa 

2 ounces. Colors: navy blue, Tearoi won 


drab, brown and red. A 
feather bed for the feet, 90c 
Send in your orders TO-DAY 
‘THE 6G STORE ACITY itt ITSELF 





We have We 
cn QIEGELE, QOPERE |=» 
Branch 0. No 
Houses SIXTH AVE. ! 1e7a1s"sTS. Agents 


NEW YORK CITY. NLY. 




















Peau De Crepe 


Trade Mark 


THE QUEEN OF ALL 
SILK DRESS FABRICS 


Unrivalled in its perfected dye and finish 

Will outwear any silk fabric 

Meets every requirement from the simple 
house gown to the most elaborate Toilette 

Comes in forty different colors 

Comes in black for mourning 

Comes in white and cream 

24 inches wide, One Dollar the yard 

In 32-inch width for dainty Lingerie in white 
and cream only. Launders Tike linen but 
will outwear it 

The most serviceable silk known 

Price $1.50 the yard 

Ask your retailer to get you samples and 
booklet 


The Norfolk Silk Co. 
476 Broome Street, New York City 


MANUFACTURERS ONLY 
This name Peau De Crepe is woven continuously in the 
selvage. It is our guarantee put there for your protection, 
accept none other 














“The Ta-Ka-Part Stock” 


Trade-Mark 














Patented. 


Collar “‘ Ready to Wear,” 
also taken apart ready for 
laundering. Upper or 
“Stock” part is pure linen; 
when soiled is easily laun- 
dered; lower or “ Tab” part 
made in all leading shades 
of Taffeta silk. Parts ad- 
justed by Hooks and Eyes. 
Combined the two parts 
make a most stylish, practical, 
economical neckpiece. Never since 
ladies’ Neckwear has come into 
vogue has its equal been produced. 

Genuine “* Ta-Ka-Part "' Stocks bear our 
tracle mark stamped inside of collar band. 

For sale at all dry goods and depart- 
ment stores at 50c. each. If your dealer 
has not got them send us 50c. and we will 
see that you get one — state color wanted 
—a most acceptable Xmas present. 


THE KISCH MFG. CO., 580 Broadway, NEW YORK 








| will keep the col- 
lar in perfect 











te Complete 


The best on the market 
because the only one that 










shape, having a 


At Department Stores, 


in two sizes, 





10c 


Waist-hanger 


device for that purpose 
which will make the waist 
last longer and 
look better than 
any other hanger. 





Seccticdin. Rabe eit nee 
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Wonderful Values in Stylish Furs 


——_— Suitable for handsome holiday presents 
Exther or both sent you with this positive understand- 
ing and agreement — if not satisfactory in every par 
ticular upon examination —if you do net consider them 
the greatest fur values ever offered, your money will be 
returned including express charges both ways. 


No. 611X400. Girl's Com- 
Fur bination Set, consisting of 












































large, stylish flat collar, and 
the latest new shaped muff. 
This exquisite set is made 
from the finest quality of 
White Angora fur, and curly 
lamb’s wool, which is recom- 
mended not only for its rich, 
luxurious appearance, but also 
for its durable wearing quali- 
ties. The set is exactly as 
illustrated. Collar is lined with 
heavy white satin, and the 
muff is finished with a cord. 

It is suitable for a girl up 
to ten years of age. Noth- 
ing could be more appro- 
priate, more acceptal le 
for a present than this 
beautiful set, which is 
shipped by us in a pretty 
pasteboard box.It is pos- 
itively the greatest value 
ever offered in a child's 
fur set 

— white 
only, 


No. 
61 X 400 


$4. 


_ 


No. 
61X401 

This | 
number 
represents the greatest fur 
value ever offered. 
The scarf is of 


Sabled River Scarf 
Mink, <«e- 

signed in the No 
very latest 4 : 
style. It is 61X401 
made of 


full choice 
skins, a full 
double 
thickness 
of fur goes 
around the 
neck, made 
with the ex- 
tremely new 
tab effect, orna 
mented with 
large crocheted 
ornament and head 
Tabs and scarf are 
lined with extra 
heavy fine qual 
ity of brown 
satin. Finished 
with six large 
Wolverine 
tails, trim 
med with 
crocheted ornaments 
and chain fastening 
This scarf is recom- 
mended not only for 
its rich, handsome ap- 
pearance but also its splendid wearing qualities. Price $5.00. 
Extra large Pillow Muff to match this scarf made in the 
new popular Princess shape over down bed. Satin lined, 
finished with wrist cord. Price $3.50, 


PERG 


THE BIG STORE 
4 have 
IE OPERG Eaploy 


Branch 
“NEW YORK CITY.NLY. Aen 

















For ladies and children, 
owes its popularity 
to the fact that it 
answers the con- 
sumer’s wants, ex- 
celling othermakesin 

finish, fabric and fit. 


Vests, pantsandtights 
are made in all weights 
and styles, and our 
Union Suits are sized for 
both tall and slender, and 
short and stout figures. 


Leading retailers handle 
this popular brand. For 
information, address Helvetia 
Underwear Company, Depart- 

ment A, No. 1 Greene Street, 
New York. 








e 
Trade-Mark. au 
Name on 
Selvage. 


Is a medium weight Tailor’s 
Satin for lining ladies’ garments. 
WARRANTED ALL SILK 
WEAR GUARANTEED 
Sold at all dry goods and Unies 
stores. 36 inches wide, $1.5 
per yard. If your retailer does 
not have SUPERBA SATIN, 
write us. Made by the makers 

of the celebrated 
COLLEGE BRAND 
TAFFETAS 
Vassar Bryn Mawr 
Wellesley Lasell 
Radcliffe 
Also SHAWMUT SILKS 

Ask your Merchant Tailor as to 
their quality. 

CUMNER, JONES & CO. 
Chicago 90 Chauncy Street, Boston 
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Fp Readers’ @wn Christmas Foeas MENT 


By Bessie Berry Grabowskii 








Comfort 
Wnderwear 


This page I have turned over to my readers exclusively. It belongs to them, and they can make it to suit 
themselves. Their questions will be answered and their suggestions given here. It is open, besides, to their 
contributions, for which The Journal pays as it accepts them. Those who send letters requiring answers must 
inclose stamps, and those who submit needlework or designs must send money or stamps for return carriage in 


case the material proves unavailable. BESSIE BERRY GRABOWSKII. 










































Sn HE idea of a_ the centre of each square, and made a very good 
motto towel silhouette in red. The squares were joined by red 
is original bands and feather-stitching. The quilt, when fin- 

with Mr. Frederick ished, was quite attractive for a boy’s room, and 

H. Seymour, who amused the invalid a great deal. 

sent itto meashort 

time ago. I am PRETTY novelty, Bertha Hasbrook says, is 

suggesting it here represented in the illustration of a hatpin 

because I think it holder. It is very easy to make and useful to hang 
would afford much bya dresser. Cut a strip of soft, thin cardboard,a 
fun to college boys little shorter than the length of a hatpin, and two 
if they were given inches wide. Sew or glue the edges of this together 

j asetofsuchtowels in the form of a tube, by rolling it around a big 

j for Christmas, a lead pencil ora stick, and wrap 

different one for with thread enough to hold it 

each day. The untildry. Stop one end with 

A Motto Towel towels may be acork, which will not dull the 

outlined in any _ pointsof yourpins. Coverthe 

favorite color, and the aphorisms on them may be _ tube neatly with a strip of rib- 

made very amusing. bon. The lower end is gath- 

ered into a little tassel to finish 

SHOULD be glad if you will tell me howto the holder, and little velvet 

make a folding toilet-case for a man to use in 
traveling. ANNIE E. EpWARDs. 





You 
demand 
the best 
material, fit 
and comfort in 
outer garments, 
surely then you will ap- 
preciate to the full extent 


MENTOR COMFORT 
for the Whole Family 


the result of perfect fabric, fit and ease 
in the garments where these qualities 
count the most—next to the skin. Let 
us send you (use the coupon or write us) 


FREE SAMPLES 


of the Famous Mentor Fabric and 


BOOK OF STYLES 


They will show you how elastic, yet soft; how 
durable, how warm and yet non-irritating your 
undergarments may be. They show you, from 
actual photographs, how perfect is the Mentor fit 
Mentor undergarments (‘ Union" or two-piece 
patterns) cannot sag, bunch, stretch or shrink 
What's more, our scientific and exclusive size 








eaahio ca alae’ 
a. panes. 











forget-me-nots are sewed on. 
Baby-ribbon wound diagonally 
It is not a difficult article to make nor an expen around the tube gives a dainty 
sive one. You would require about one yard of effect. The top has baby- 
brown linen, ribbon or tape about half an inch wide ribbon attached to hang it by, 
to bind it with, and a quarter of a yard of rubber and in the knot is tied a bunch 
cloth. Cut the linen in halves lengthwise, using of the forget-me-nots 
one half for the foundation. Leave one end square 
as it is and point the other end for the flap. Begin HE combination toilet and 
at the square end and put a pocket all the way work bag, which is illus- 
across, lined with the rubber cloth, for towel and trated below, is one of the 
washcloth. ‘The tops of all the pockets must be prettiest and simplest things I 
nicely bound with the ribbon and all edges laideven have seen this year. It is quite easily made, and 
with the foundation. The next pocket, for the the unique point about it is that it is six bags in 
comb, is narrower and also goes all the way across. one, so that it can be a receptacle for hairpins, but 








For Hatpins 


Above this, reaching only half-way across, is the tons and whatnot, while the centre compartment is “i tae ie ae 9 2 Dec 
pocket for the brush, allowing it to lie across the for sewing-things. Cut two pieces of cardboard | Use this coupon, and if your dealer gO Ley 
case and not lengthwise. The soap-box pocket is about the size of a bread-and-butter-plate. Cover a yopeet Lg ” os © dane 
just opposite the pocket for the brush, only a little one side with Japanese figured silk for the outside for you, we will supply you 3 ‘. 4 Aepng 
above it to allow for the handle of the brush. Other of the bag, and the other with pink silk for the divect a Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please 


MENTOR or send me a copy of your 
KNITTING oo” book on Mentor Underwear 


pockets may be added for the sponge and for shaving lining. It requires a yard and a half of each kind 


and manicure articles. of silk, twenty-two inches ~ 





bound the ribbon is at- Dealer's Name 
tached in the middle to the 
pointed end witha tiny bow 
and ties the case when roll- 
ed. Only one initial should 
be used for this case 


We you please tell me 
the proper place to 


mark table and bed linen? 


long strips, taking off 
enough to cover the two 
boards. Hem the top edge 
and sew up into a bag, slip- 
ping one within the other, 
having the. wrong sides 
turned in. Divide into six 
little compartments and 
stitch these lines from the 
hem down, so as to form 


Such a case would make a wide, and about four yards MILLS o* and free compris of Saneiee 
very handsome gift if fur- of number four pink satin Cleveland “> Name ‘ es 
nished. When all the ribbon. First split each | Chie xk Say whether r., Mra. or Mies 
pockets are in place and piece of silk in halves, | ’ Address...... 

the outer edges are neatly lengthwise, and sew into | - 


























Mrs. FREDERICK BELL. we tee 2 ch sceglig— f 
To a great extent this is A Combination Bag lower edge is then gathered 

a matter of taste, espe- and firmly basted around 

cially with table linen. It is best, I think, to have the wrong side of the board covered with the figured 

a pretty hemstitched hem, at least two inches wide, silk; then turning it wrong side out put the other 

on your tablecloths, and one inch wide on your board in place and blind-hem it down, covering all 

napkins. The initials are prettier if madethesame raw edges. Cut your ribbons into twelve pieces, 

height as the hem, and set diagonally in the right run two in each bay and draw up. It looks likea 

hand corner. The monogram is often placed farther beautiful, full-blown rose when finished 

toward the centre of the cloth, to the right of the 

hostess, but this is a little pretentious, I think. SHALL be so much obliged if you will suggest 
On a sheet the initials and the hem should be on a suitable collar and cuff set to wear with a very 

the wrong side, the initials directly in the centre, plain peau de soie dress to add that touch of dainti 

just above the hem, so that when the sheet is folded "© 5° much desired now. Mrs. H. H. H 

over the letter will read correctly from the foot of On page 70 of this issue of THE JOURNAL you O R . 

the bed. Ona pillow-case the initial should be in will find several designs of sets for just what you ur epresentative 

the same place as on the sheet, above the hem, and wish. The transfer patterns of all of these can be had will show you the largest and most 

the pillow-case should open from the end. The with full instruc exclusive line of Imported Wash Materials 

plainer the letters are the more elegant the appear- tions for making to be seen anywhere in the United States. 


ance in all cases at the prices given 


under each pat 


Send us a postcard and we will 
instruct her to call on you. 











ERE is a very convenient little traveling com tern on that page We want reliable women representatives in untaken 

: v territory to show our goods. Write for particulars to 
panion sent me by Bertha Hasbrook. This, Send your order 

however, is for women’s use, and isacasetocarry to the Pattern THE W. H. WILCOX CO., Binghamton, N. Y. 
side-combs in to keep them from scratching. It is Bureau of THe 
made of two pieces of ribbon about five inches wide LApDIES’ Homi 


and twelve inches long. Between these is a tiin JOURNAL, inclos 
layer of cotton wadding, and the edges are fastened ing the price and 
together neatly. Divide the strip into four equal stating the num 
parts, and stitch straight across the dividing-lines, ber of the pattern 
folding it on these lines as a railroad schedule is you wish. 

folded, and you have three compartments for combs 


(REASONS WHY) 
Braid Should Be Used 


on Dresses and Skirts 


From a Lady in Massachusetts : 


instead of two. Fasten the ribbons well on the HIS illustra 
edges of one end, so tion shows a 











that when the case is section of a slum 


tolded it can be tied ber-robe, sug- I have used braid a great many years and could 
securely. gested for using not do without it. It keeps the bottom of my 

up odds and ends of cloth —I do not know of any skirt clean. It protects the skirt from wearing 
at the edge and it gives the skirt a neat finish. 
The braid receives the dust and dirt that other- 


Corner of a Slumber-Robe 


HAVE a sick boy 


, better use to make of them. They are all cut in 
who gets very tired . 


sont in tod ‘ squares about four inches by three. Using any wise would cling to the skirt. It makes the skirt 
aying in bed, anc : 

at aying ; L shade of double zephyr wool you desire, crochet all hang better by holding it firm and can be replaced 
cannot read continu : 1a ) eae. ap I hi in a few moments. Goff’s Braid is better, has 
ally. Can you sug around, throwing your thread over once. In this greater wearing qualities and a softer finish than 


gest any needlework specimen the cloth was black, trimmed in old gold. 
that mightamuseand Any combination you desire can be used. These 
occupy him? were whipped together with the black zephyr,and the 
Mrs. D. K scallop was then crocheted on in black shells (triple 
I knew of one sick crochet) and edged with the old gold. It makes the 
boy—almost a man most delightful, light covering for an afternoon nap. 
—who made a very attractive quilt while he was 
convalescent. His mother bought him unbleached ELL me, please, how to avoid knots, when join- 


other braids, the colors are unequalled and it is 
so smooth that it does not damage my boots. 


D. GOFF & SONS, Pawtucket, R. I. 


GOFFS BRAID, 


IS THE 


To Carry Side-Combs In 








cotton, because it was soft to sew on, and taught him 
to hem figures on it. These figures he first cut from 
magazine pictures and advertisements — animals, 
birds, heads, etc. —and, using them as patterns, 
cut out the same figures a trifle larger from red 
calico. One of these was appliquéd with a hem in 


ing my threads in knitting. 
J. E. WHITTINGHAM. 
Lay the end of the new thread along with the 
old one and knit several stitches with the double 
thread, when you can readily continue with the new 
thread and clip the old one off. 








BEST MADE. 


DAYS EPCS 
and P 
Entertainments LA\ 
YS: 2 of thor — sent 
Ate. FREE! FREE 


Address 8AM'L FRENCH, 24 West 22d Street, New YORK. 
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IN DIVIOVAL 
COLD MLAT 


A recent test by the U.S. Government assayer on all thes, | 4 


leading makes of plated-ware: showed that ‘Community Silver” ’ 
1s plated with 16 per cent. more pure silver than the very best of 


the other makes, and more than double the silver of many 
so-called ‘triple plates” 


“Community Silver” is made ‘only in one quality. It has’ 
nearly 300 per cent. more silver than standard plate, and will last 

_ a lifetime. ; 
The price is moderate. For sale by. your dealer. 
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DRAWN By 
ANNA 8. HICKS 


T THIS season of the year there is one 
dress indispensable to the majority of 


women — and that is the useful demi- 
toilette gown. I say useful because I have in 
mind the medium-priced gown for the eco- 
nomical woman who must make even her 
party dress one that can be used several 
seasons and for more than just merely even- 
ing wear. Fortunately for this woman there 
is a great variety of materials that lend 
themselves very easily to this end— making 
gowns that can readily be used for spring 
and even for the street on certain occasions. 
It is‘ possible to use the less expensive mate- 
rials for these gowns, and, if it is a choice 
between best material for this gown or the 
every-day cloth suit, don’t hesitate a moment 
—put it into the cloth suit. The demi- 
toilette gown is one that should be renewed 
more frequently than the every-day gown; it 
should be always fresh and crisp and as far 
as possible in the latest style; for this reason 
it is well to make it of comparatively inex- 
pensive material that can be utilized after- 
ward for blouses or for trimmings for other 
gowns. 


OILE, challis and cashmere are good and 

comparatively inexpensive materials; 
then there are silk muslins, both plain and 
flowered, which make up into exceptionally 
pretty gowns, and can be made over either 
lawn or silk foundations. There are nets, 
plain and figured; the plain net can be 
bought for a dollar a yard, and this is not ex- 
pensive when you consider that it is double 
width and can be used for so many purposes 
after its best days are over as a gown. 


HE most difficult part in making trans- 

parent dresses is their ‘‘ mountings ’’ — 
that is, the foundations and the interlinings. 
By interlinings in such dresses I do not mean 
crinoline or buckram or any form of stiffness; 
these interlinings, on the contrary, are ruf- 
fles of silk or lawn and very supple feather- 
bones. The foundation skirt for an evening 
gown is better made of silk if possible; if 
not silk, choose a good quality of lawn; cut 
it in either a five-gored shape with a circular 
flounce or in one of the circular models; these 
circular foundation skirts are made with 
centre front and back seams and have darts 
over the hips. If, however, you have an old 
lining which you wish to use for your dress, 
and it is a gored model, you could give the 
extra fullness to the lower part of the skirt 
by adding a circular, boned flounce. When 
foundation skirts are made with circular 
flounces it is not necessary that the material 
of the skirt should extend beneath the flounce; 
finish the flounce on the inside with a small, 
gathered ruffle. If the material of the gown is 
exceptionally thin, such as lace, net or silk 
muslin, it would be better to have one or two 
ruffles of chiffon, lawn or silk mounted on the 
circular flounce or the foundation lining; 
these extra flounces sewed to the circular one 
are needed more for long skirts than for short 
ones. 


NET should always be made over a silk 

foundation; if your net is black a black or 
a white foundation is prettier than a colored 
one; such dresses depending upon trimmings 
for their touches of color—-for instance, the 
girdle may be of gold or some pale shade 
which may be repeated in the small accessories 
of the bodice. Over the foundation of silk 
put a covering of chiffon—this should be 
slightly full—and trim your chiffon covering 
with one or two double, puffed ruffles of the 
chiffon. If the silk of your foundation has 
lost its ‘‘dressing’’ and is inclined to be 
limp it would be better to put a small feather- 
bone, run through a casing, at the top of the 


and fullness. 











circular flounce; but, if the material is fresh, depend 
upon the ruffles to give the skirt the desired fluffiness 
Please do not think that my suggestions 
about boning foreshadow the coming into fashion of the 
old-time hoop-skirts; the new skirt, made over ruffled, 
boned foundations, is a graceful one, and the bones are 
intended merely to hold in position the extreme fullness 
of the light, soft materials. 

The soft, dull-finished silks are preferable for founda- 
tion linings where the material of the skirt itself is of a 
loose, open mesh, as in nets and laces; it is never pretty 
to see the sharp glare or shine of the silk through one 
of these open-work meshes, and it is for this reason that, 


when taffeta of the shiny kind is used for a 
foundation lining, it is covered with net or 
chiffon before the material is put over it. 


HIN dresses in the new styles are trimmed 
mostly with flat, corded bands of silk or 
velvet put on in groups; one pretty way is to 
put a wide band of velvet at the extreme edge 
of the skirt and then three narrower bands 
above it; above these a cluster of two tucks 
in the net, and then repeat the design of the 
velvet bands. Some skirts are trimmed 
simply with nun’s folds of taffeta, under 
which are set narrow knife-plaitings of the 
net; others are trimmed with double, puffed 
ruffles of the net put on with a heading and 
several rows of shirrings. These ruffles put 
on straight around the skirt are rather trying 
to any but a tall and slight figure; to most 
women the ruffles are more becoming put on 
low in the front and extending higher toward 
the back of the skirt. 

The length of dressy skirts is important: 
it is never pretty to have a thin, semi-trans- 
parent skirt with a long train; gowns of this 
character should be made in a round, even 
length, lying not more than two to three 
inches on the ground at the sides and back, 
and an inch in the front. Not even the silk 
skirt is cut with a ‘‘ train ’’—at least the train 
we knew a year or so ago. Demi-toilette 
gowns made in voile and cashmere have 
skirts that are simple in design and straight 
in outline; skirts of these materials are not 
trimmed very elaborately, the decoration 
being confined to the lower edge; indeed, 
many of these skirts are quite devoid of all 
trimming with the exception of the slight 
fullness at the top and possibly a double plait 
in the centre back. 


ROADCLOTH and tulle are much used 

for trimming silk gowns; bands of broad- 
cloth cut in scallops, points or geometrical 
designs at the top edge are appliquéd to the 
lower edge of the skirt. The broadcloth 
should match in tone the stripe or predomi- 
nant color in the silk. Again, it is arranged 
in bias folds, these folds being stitched 
through the centre, so that both upper and 
lower edges are loose and stand away from 
the material; they can be put on plain, or the 
lower or upper edge can be further finished 
with a plisse frill of lace or silk. 


HE distinction between a dressy house or 

evening gown and a rather dressy shirt- 
waist suit lies in the waists. The bodice of a 
demi-toilette gown should not in any way 
resemble a shirtwaist — it should be distinctly 
a bodice, and a bodice is different in every 
way —in its trimming and its shape—from a 
shirtwaist. These dressy gowns should have 
some fit in order to carry out their style. 

In making the bodice of a demi-toilette 
gown by all means have a tight-fitting lining; 
it is not necessary to bone every seam, but a 
few bones should be used, as, for example, in 
the centre-back, in the centre-front and side- 
front seams —these should be sufficient for a 
slight figure. Have the lining come below 
the curve of the waist-line and cut it with 
under-arm gores; do not make the mistake of 
using a shirtwaist pattern for your lining, as 
I have frequently known home dressmakers 
to do, but cut your lining to fit perfectly and 
smoothly. The lining of these dresses should 
not blouse, but should fit the figure; thin 
materials are then draped and gracefully 
arranged upon the lining and the interlining 
of chiffon or net. 


‘BODICE made with a high girdle — one 

that is the same height all around — has 
the upper portion plaited or draped on the 
foundation lining. The draped girdle is then 
tacked lightly to the foundation lining around 
the top only, just below the line of the bust. 

In adjusting the dress, put on the bodice 
first, then the skirt, fastening the skirtband 
over the foundation lining of the waist. The 
girdle, made of the material of the dress — 
which really is a part of the bodice — fastens 
last of all, and is adjusted to fit down over 
the skirt portion. 

Dressy waists generally fasten down the 
centre back. The lining should be closely 
hooked, and the outside fastened with worked 
eyelet loops and the smallest of hooks. 










HE long, tight-fitting waists, which come 

over and are worn outside of the skirts, 
are made to fasten in either the centre back 
or the front, this point being determined en- 
tirely by the design of the bodice. In many 
of these dressy bodices, where the material is 
used entirely on the bias and is draped across 
the figure, the girdle is not brought out as a 
broken or contrasting line; the folds of the 
girdle, too, are cut on the bias, and the folds 
of one are lost in the folds of the other, so 
that there is no visible break between the 
two, and thus the length of line is extended. 
The long point in the front of these girdles is 
boned and should be very sharp; the lower 
edge of the girdle should curve up shortly 
over the hips. 

The sleeves of the demi-toilette gowns 
should be short—that is, elbow length or 
above the elbow; if, however, such sleeves 
are not becoming, have the lower part of them 
transparent, made either of lace or of tuile 
and fitted as snugly as possible; fasten at the 
wrist with small silk crocheted buttons and 
loops. 


NOTHER pretty trimming for dressy 
gowns, which is appropriate for any of 
the thin materials and pretty even for plain 
muslins and lawns for separate dressy waists, 
is the narrowest Valenciennes or torchon lace 
put on in a design; these laces are gathered 
on a drawing-string and are then applied ex- 
actly like braid. 
and effective way to trim a net dress in com- 
bination with the narrow velvet ribbons. 
Suppose, for instance, you have a Wall-of- 
Troy design trimming your gown in the nar? 
row velvet ribbons: finish the top and lower 
edges of the design with these small ruffles of 
lace and you will find that it gives a very 
softening and pretty effect; then again, these 
frills of lace are used in straight rows and 
they are also carried high up the skirt in 
scroll forms. These laces may be combined, 
as, for example, black with white; a deep 
cream lace used with black on a black gown 
is extremely effective. 


ERE is an idea for making new sleeves 

for an old dress that you wish to make 
use of for informal Christmas holiday parties: 
make the sleeves entirely of bands of inser- 
tion or of a passementerie embroidery and 
small knife-plaitings of tulle. Surely, among 
some of your old clothes you will have enough 
lace insertion or trimmings to form two or 
three bands to encircle the arm. Between 
each two bands have a narrow, knife-plaited 
frill of tulle; finish the sleeve at the wrist 
with two bands of silk or velvet fagoted to- 
gether, and a small chou of lace at the back 
of the arm; these sleeves are very dainty and 
quite alter the appearance of an old bodice. 


WIDE gold braid makes a pretty separate 

girdle forablack gown; this braid comes 
very wide and can be easily arranged over a 
boned girdle frame to fit smoothly; these 
girdles fasten in the centre back, and the 
ends of the gold braid can be fringed to make 
a finish, or they can be fastened with small 
loops of gold thread and a double row of 
rhinestone buttons. 


HE belts of broadcloth in the pale shades, 

such as pink, blue and Nile green, are 
worn with lace and net gowns in black, white 
and écru. These belts are cut on the bias and 
arranged in soft, draped folds over a light 
crinoline foundation; the top and lower 
edges are cut in rounded scallops and are 
finished with a cord covered with the material. 
The girdles fasten in the back with buttons 
covered with the same material and em- 
broidered in white and gold. 


It is an extremely pretty | 
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This 
Book 
Sent 
Free 





It will solve the dressmaking 
troubles of every woman 


It contains 56 pages of information of 
vital interest to the woman who is puz- 
zling over the question of dress. 


It illustrates and describes 150 of the 
latest designs now being worn in Paris, 
London and New York. 


It explains how we can make, at remark- 
ably low prices, any one of these hand- 
some designs to your order from your 
measurements sent us by mail. 


We carry over 400 varieties of the most 
fashionable and prettiest fabrics designed 
for this season’s wear. Samples sent free. 


No matter where you live, if you have 
our Style Book and Samples you can 
enjoy more dressmaking privileges than a 
trip to New York could give. 

During the past 17 years over 300,000 
discriminating women, many of whom 
were so difficult to fit that they could not 
be suited elsewhere, have found in our 
system a solution of all their dressmaking 
troubles. 





What we have done for thousands of 
others we certainly can do for you. You 
take no risk, as we guarantee to fit you. 
If we fail to do so we will refund your money 
without question. 

Ask any of our customers who live in 
your neighborhood. We will gladly send 
you their names if you wish them. 





inter Suits and 


Cloaks 
$6 to $25 "at 


Visiting Costumes, $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits, $7.50 to $25 


Separate Skirts, $3.50 to $12 
Rain Coats, . . $9.75 to $20 
Jackets and Coats, $5.75 to $25 


We prepay express charges to any part of 
the U. S., which means a big saving to you 


WE SEND FREE to any part of the United 
States our new Winter 
Book of New York Fashions, showing the 
latest styles, and containing simple directions for 
taking measurements correctly; also a large 
assortment of Samples of the Newest Materials. 
Send us your name and address and simply 
say, ‘‘ Send me your Style Book and Samaptes, i 
and be sure to mention whether you wish sam- 
ples for a suit, skirt, cloak or rain coat, and about 
the colors you desire. 
Write to-day; you may forget it to-morrow. 
You will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak and Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 


Mail Orders No Agents or Established 
Only Branches. 17 Years 
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Drawings by 


Anna S. Hicks 








A Frock of Gray Cashmere 


O. 2017. Patterns for this 
little girl's dress can be 
supplied in four sizes: 4 to 10 
years. Size 8 years requires 
55% yards 27-inch, 4% yards 
36-inch, or 3°» yards 44-inch 
material. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post 
2017 free. Order by number and 
State age. Send a)! orders, with 
price inclosed, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 













To Wear to Parties 


O.2018.— Patterns for this girl’s 
dress, with high or low neck 
and full-length or elbow sleeves, 
can be supplied in three sizes: 10 
to 14 years. Size 14 years requires 
12 yards 22-inch, 7% yards 36- 
inch, or 6% yards 44-inch material. 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 
cents, post-free. Order 


Made of Fine Red Serge by number and state age. 
Send all orders, with 


©. 2016.— Patterns for this girl’s suspender dress can be price inclosed, to the 
supplied in three sizes: 8 to 12 years. Size 8 years Pattern Bureau, The 
requires, for dress, 274 yards 27-inch, 17 yards 36-inch, or Ladies’ Home Journal. 
l yards 44-inch material; for guimpe, 2'4 yards 27-inch, 
or 1’s yards 36-inch material, Price, including Guide-Chart, 
15 cents, post-free. Order by number and state age. Send 
ali orders, with price inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


2018 

























A Velvet Party Suit 


N°. 2019.— Patterns for this boy’s 
three-piece suit, having knicker 
bockers with a fly, can be supplied in four 
sizes: 6 to12 years. Size 10 years re- 
quires 37s yards 27-inch, or 24 yards 44 
a : = inch material without nap ; or 17% yards 
Blue Trimmed with Green 54-ineh material with nap: for vest % 
O. 2022.— Patterns for this little yard 36-inch piqué and % yard 36-inch 
girl’s dress with high or low lining. Price, including Guide-Chart, 
neck and full or three-quarter- 15 cents, post-free. Order by number 
length sleeves can be supplied in and State age. Send all orders, with 
four sizes: 4 to 10 years. Size 8 price inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, 
years requires 5% yards 27-inch, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
4 yards 36-inch, or 3% yards 
44-inch material. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. 
Order by number and state age. 
Send all orders, with price inclosed, 
to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 





The Trimming is Braid 


O. 2013.— Patterns for this lit- 
tle girl’s dress with guimpe 
can be supplied in four sizes: 4 to 
10 years. Size 8 years requires, 
for dress, 44% yards 27-inch, 3% 
yards 36-inch, or 2% yards 44-inch 
material; for guimpe, 1 yard 27- three sizes: 3,4 and 5 years. Size 
inch, or 1 yard 36-inch material, 4 years requires 25% yards 36-inch, 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 or 2% yards 44-inch material with- 
cents, post-free. Order by number out nap; or 1% yards 54-inch ma- 
and state age. Send all orders, terial with nap. Price, including 
with price inclosed, to the Pattern Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. Order by nies tink Ghne age. 
Send all orders, with price inclosed, 
to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


Of White Serge 


N°: 2023.— Patterns for this boy’s 
tunic suit can be supplied in 





With Trimmings of Braid and Stitching 


QO. 2012.— Patterns for this little boy’s suit, con- 
sisting of a blouse and knickerbockers, can be 
supplied in three sizes: 3,4 and 5 years. Size 4 
years requires 34 yards 27-inch, 2% yards 36-inch, 
or 2% yards 44-inch material. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Order by number 
and state age. Send al] orders, with price inclosed, 
to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Dainty Dress for a Wee Tot 


Trimmed with Bias Bands of Plaid Silk 


O. 2020.— Patterns for this girl’s dress can be 
supplied in three sizes: 610 10 years. Size8 
years requires 3% yards 27-inch, 2% yards 36-inch, 
or 24% yards 44-inch material. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Order by number 
and state age. Send all orders, with price inclosed, 
to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


N2: 2021.— Patterns for this little girl’s dress can 

be supplied in three sizes: 2to6 years. Size 
4 years requires 34 yards 27-inch, 3 yards 36-inch, 
or 2% yards 44-inch material. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Order by number 
and state age. Sendal! orders, with price inclosed, 
to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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Your Children’s Sleep 
Vitally these 


You will be spared 
many an anxious hour 
and your little ones will 
be stronger, happier, in 
better health, if they are 
properly clothed in 
sleep. Naturally rest- 
less, children throw off 
their coverings in slum- 
ber, resulting in ills and 
aiiments peculiarto 
their years,if theirsleep 
ing garments do not 
really protect them, 


Dr. Denton’s 
Sleeping 
Garment 


“* The Guarantee of Perfect, Healthful Sleep to Childhood ”’ 


xives tothe growing child a garment that allows per 

fect freedom of movement, and yet is sanitary, satis 

factory and absolute protection. Made of natural 
“ray, fine merino wool, undyed. The fabric is soft, 
supple, light, yet durable, giving an even, satisfying 
warmth and through its moisture transmission quali 

ties, affording complete protection against moisture 
and dampness. Each garment has cuffs for the hands, 
moccasins for the feet. No inside seams to irritate or 
chafe the tender skin. 

Made in all sizes up to 10 years, with opening in front 
or back or pantalette style. Lengths 24 to 44 inches. 
Prices 50c to $1.10. Our red star trade mark on every 
garment. Send us your dealer’s name, if he doesn’t 

carry Dr. Denton’s Sleeping Garments. 

Write today for our instructive, 20 page booklet by 
Ir. Mary Wood Allen, the recognized authority on 
children’s hygiene. It’s full of valuable suggestions 
on the most healthful dress, diet and care of children — 
absolutely free if you send your dealer’s name. Men 
tion edition A12. 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL WOOLEN CO., 
Dept. A Centreville, Mich. 

















Dress your boy 


becomingly 


Boy Book 


tells how. It is free. 
Write for it today. 
SPITZ-SCHOENBERG — CHICAGO 


NYE AND HERRING 
Infants’ and Children’s Outfitters 


“From Maker to Wearer™ at Wholesale Prices. 

Send 4c. for Catalog, which places our store in 
your home, illustrating everything necessary for 
Children up to 6 years. Purchase from us an! 
save time, worry and expense. Money refunded if net 
satisfied. A17 & 19 Quincy St., Chicago. 
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| Pretty Blouses for Holiday Parties 


. Designs by Mrs. Ralston 
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Why suffer 


from your feet? 





a 














| Drawings by Augusta Reimer 
| SK 
‘ IRT of white point d’esprit whose trimming “ ” 
: reflects that of the waist — such as velvet bands, Our book “Women To-day 
a design in ribbon velvet or tiny frills of lace shows how the flexible sole 
makes a most pleasing combination with white or pale- 
colored blouses. White voile and broadcloth make HR d [ 
stylish skirts, and a skirt of black net, velvet or broad- e ross 
cloth is lovely worn with a jet-trimmed blouse. 
If desired, the blouses illustrated here may be Shoe 
worn over guimpes of lace or net. 
made on the most 
fashionable lasts, is 
| absolutely comfortable. 
| The Red Cross prevents the burning and draw- 
: | | ing caused by stiff sole shoes for its sole is flexib/+, 
| it bends with the foot. The heel, made of the 
| | same elastic leather, takes the jar off the spine, 
| § but will not slip when wet, like a rubber heel. 
The Red Cross enables a woman to be on her 
feet hours at a time with comfort. 





Every woman needs the Red Cross Shoe. 

To those whose feet are tender and to those 
who are on their feet much, it is an unspeakable 
relief. It supports aud protects the foot; it does 
away with thin sole evils for it is heavy enough 
for all kinds of wear and weather, and it is damp- 
proof, 


a se tent iag = 


Write for book to-day. 


If your dealer hasn't the Red Cross, 
order direct from us. All styles. Ox- 
fords, $3.00; High Shoes, $3.50 Fit 
guaranteed, Insist on seeing this 
trade-mark andthename Krohn, Fech- 
heimer & Co, stamped on the sole 
No imitations have the comfort, style 
or wearing qualities of the genuine 


| oa Fechheimer & Co., 818-828 Sycamore St., women 


Reet caettec 


| THE 
With Mauve Velvet Ribbon 
Soft satin or silk is suitable for this pretty 
blouse. A puff of transparent lace is set into 
| 


the sleeve. Velvet ribbon and two smal! ruf- 


“ 
fles complete the trimming. Good Sense” 








Of Pompadour Silk 











This charming blouse is trimmed with revers 
: of black velvet. There is a collar of lace 
: edged with two lace frills; the sleeves also 
are finished with frills of lace. 


ate Sie 





N?2: 2011.— Patterns for this blouse can 
be supplied in six sizes : 32-42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 4% yards 
22-inch, 2% yards 36-inch, or 2% yards 
44-inch material. Price, including Guide- 
Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Order by 
number and state bust measure. Send all 
orders, with price inclosed, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


O. 2009.— Patterns for this blouse can 


be supplied in six sizes : 32-42 inches | 

bust measure. Size 36 requires 44% yards 

22-inch, 2‘ yards 36-inch, or 2 yards | 

44-inch material. Price, including Guide | " 

Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Order by 
number and state bust measure. Send al) 


orders, with price inclosed, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 





The soft, pliable foot of a child is highly susceptible of change 
which usually means distortion. 


The Coward Shoe has natural shape, it fits snugly up into the 
arch and prevents flat-foot, it permits normal development 
| his insures ease in use and freedom from all foot diseases 


| For Men, Women and Children 
Bold nowhere else 
JAMES S.COWARD, “Warts ge 'New Youk city 


Pretty Made of White Silk | Send for Catalogue Mail Orders Filled 





One of the new and stylish draped models. 
A soft puff of mousseline de soie or net out 
lines the square neck, and a shaped collar, 
which supports a ruffle of lace, is an addi 
tional trimming. 


The unprecedented 
popularity of 


‘[_ansdowne” 


has put unscrupulous wits to 
work producing something to 
share its fame. The mas- 
querade is easily discovered 
if you remember that the 


Genuine is perforated every 3 
yards on the selvedge 


O. 2014. — Patterns for this blouse 

can be supplied in six sizes: 32-42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
4% yards 22-inch, 2% yards 36-inch, 
or 2% yards 44-inch material. Price, 
including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post- 
free. Order by number and state bust 
measure. Send all orders, with price 
inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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FOR SALE AT ALL GOOD 
STORES 














hale : '| When You Buy a Rain Coat 
his J Rainy Day Suit, Skirt or the cloth 


insist on having the genuine 


“Gaecnedlle 


which has this 





Stylish in All Black Cream Lace is Effective 


- - . irc Z - rk 
, i : " be The full blouse of this graceful model may be made of any circular trade-ma 
i y $ nade. > . : “ 
— > ~~ — 4 eae this bn Age sls tenets soft material desired. A light, transparent fabric, such stamped on the back of the 
ny ewe ee OAS — - os a ne ’ “i as gauze, lace or net, is suitable for the large plaited collar- cloth. It guarantees that “ Rain will : - 
of lace make an effective trimming. A jet ornament trims uedaen Neither Wet Nor Spot It.” Postal will bring booklet 
the front. ‘ ; 





B. PRIESTLEY & CO., 71 Grand Street, NEW YORK 
O. 2015. — Patterns for this blouse can be supplied 


in six sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. Size 36 





N°: 2010. — Patterns for this blouse can be supplied 
in six sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. Size 3% 














nd Announce 
requires 6% yards 22-inch, 4 yards 36-inch, or 3% EDDING INVITATION =< quieted and 
requires 44% yards 22-inch, 2% yards 36-inch, or 2% yards 44-inch material. Price, including Guide-Chart, engraved. Up-to-date styles. Finest work and material 
yards 44-inch material. Price, including Guide- Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Order by number and state bust 100 Stylish Visiting Cards, 75 cts. Samples and valuable 
, 15 cents, post-free. Order by number _~ — the measure. Send all orders, with price inclosed, to the booklet, “Wedding Etiquette,” FREE. 
‘% Feet Mag ———— = osed, to Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. | J. W, COCKRUM, 532 Main Street, Oakland City, Ind. 
) au, The Ladi . 
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The Girl Who Flakes Her Christmas Clothes 


By Edith May Gardner 


Drawing by Thomas H. Magee, from Desizn by Miss Gardner 


NE of the hardest gowns for an 
amateur to make without 
any assistance is the 
Princesse style, and yet 
there is no gown better 
looking or more graceful 
on one to whom it is be- 
coming than this kind of 

gown. The secret is in the general construc- 
tion. Many girls think it is necessary to cut 
the lining for a Princesse gown without a 
break at the waist-line, just as the Outside is 
cut, but this idea is decidedly incorrect. On 
the contrary, the skirt and waist linings should 
be cut separately, as shown in the detail 
drawings on this page. The waist lining 
should be carefully basted and fitted, and 
whether it is to be hooked down the front or 
down the back it must be fitted with the 
centre-back seam basted up and the front seam 
pinned up, allowing the edges to stand out 
like frills. The front edges must never be 
turned back before fitting. 


F THE gown is to be worn hooked up the 

back allow the front seam to remain pinned 
up and rip the centre-back seam to remove the 
lining when it has been fitted and the altera- 
tions have been carefully pinned. Whether 
the gown is hooked in front or in back the 
preparation for the hooks and eyes is the 
same. Mark witha colored thread just where 
the lining will turn back; then outside of 
this colored thread stitch a piece of hook-and- 
eye featherbéne; inside of the colored thread 
baste a strip of bias crinoline half an inch 
wide —Aurn the'lining on the colored thread, 
turning the bone overt, too; stitch it here and 
notch it to allow the thecessary ‘‘ give.’’ It 
is then ready for the hooks and eyes. Always 
spread the hooks at the base before sewing, 
and always sew/at the back of the hooks, 
never at the sides—this makes it impossible 
for them to slip out of place. This prepara- 
tion for hooks and eyes applies to all fitted 
bodices as well as to Princesse gowns, with one 
exception—the décolleté gown when closed 
in the back. When putting in the hook-and- 
eye bone in this style of gown it must be run 
all the way to what will be the top of the 
bodice when finished, The inside of the 
bodice lining may be ruffled as much as de- 
sired across the front and under the arms, 
asin Figure 2. It should extend three inches 
below the waist-line at the back and four 
inches below the waist-line inthe front. After 
it has been well boned and neatly bound 
around the lower edge it is ready for the 
skirt lining. 


HE skirt lining is cut in seven gores. It 

must be carefully fitted over the hips, with 
no fullness, but it must not be too tight, 
either. Stitch the seams and press them open; 
pink them, as binding is inclined to draw, and 
finish the bottom of the skirt with a dust ruffle, 
over which falls a plaited or circular flounce 
trimmed with tiny ruffles. The skirt is then 
ready to be sewed tothe bodice. A Princesse 
bodice must be put on before the skirt lining 
can be properly adjusted. Pin the skirt lin- 
ing in place on the bodice and sew it with 
fine, running stitches one inch below the waist- 
line; cut off the 
skirt lining just 
above the sewing 
and fell the edge 
down without 
turning it in, al- 
ways consider- 
ing how to avoid 
thickness. 


HE lining, 

as shown in 
Figure 3, is now 
ready for the 
outside, which is 
made independ- 
ently and mount- 
ed on the lining. 
To make the de- 
sign easy for the 
inexperienced 
dressmaker ‘to 
develop I have 
joined the seams 
of the gown with 
irregular lace insertion; this enables her to 
alter the gown at any seam; it also obviates 
much tedious pressing, and, if carefully made, 
will prove entirely satisfactory. The outside 
material should be hasted, using small stitches 
so that they will not “‘ give’’ in the fitting. Fit 
it on over the finished lining, placing the seams 
next to the lining, having the outside of the 
material in the same position as it will be 
when finished. One of the greatest mistakes 
made by the amateur is fitting with the wrong 
side outside. She does not do herself justice 
in this way, for she is fitting the left shoulder 
of the gown on her right shoulder, and very 
few people are built so squarely that they can 
afford to do this. After the seams have been 
pinned to fit properly pin the material to the 
lining firmly around the waist-line, remove 
the gown and mark the waist-line on the out- 
side of the material and the inside of the lin- 
ing with a colored thread; take out the pins, 
being careful not to disturb either marking 





Figure 1—“ The Skirt and Waist 
Linings Should be Cut Separately ” 





A Princesse Gown 


O. 2053.— Patterns for this Princesse costume 

can be supplied in six sizes: 32-42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 15 yards 22-inch, 
or 78 yards 44-inch material without nap; or 
57% yards 54-inch material with nap; and 11'2 
yards 22-inch, or 754. yards 36-inch lining. 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post- 
free, Order by number and state bust measure. 
Send ali orders, with price inclosed, to the 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


thread. The outside material is then stitched 
and the seams trimmed to three-eighths of an 
inch wide, notched well at the waist-line and 
pressed lightly open. The insertion is more 
easily arranged by placing the gown on the 
lining; this can be done on a dummy. 
After the lace has been pinned where desired 
remove the material from the lining, baste 
and sew the lace firmly along each edge by 
overhanding it finely, cut the material away 
underneath, and press back the edge of the 
material so that no raw edges will show 
through the lace. The outside gown is then 
ready to be put on the lining and remain 
there. Baste the armholes carefully in place. 

All the seams of the outside material, 
which means the lace strips if they have been 


Figure 2—“ The Inside of the Bodice 
Lining May be Ruffled” 


used to join the seams, should be slip-stitched 
with long, loose tackings to the bone lining, 
from the top to three or four inches below the 
waist-line. To put these tackings in prop- 
erly each stitch should be half an inch long 
on the wrong side and held in place with two 
or three stitches before the next tack-stitch is 
taken. This keeps the gown from looking 
too flatly sewed, which is the mistake a home 
dressmaker often falls into. 


HE skirt flounce must be carefully tucked 

before it is joined to the upper gown. 
These tucks must be pinned according to the 
perforations; the only successful way to put 
tucks in a circular flounce is to baste them 
from the under side, holding in any necessary 
fullness just where it should be to keep the 
tucks from twisting. After the tucks have 
been carefully basted they may then be run 
in by hand or machine. This should be done 
on the right side of the tucks. 








Figure 3—“ The Lining is Now 
Ready for the Outside” 


The bottom of the skirt is the last thing to 
be finished. This should be carefully marked 
the desired length while it is on the figure; 
this marking may be done with tailor’s 
chalk or colored cotton. A two-inch hem 
may be used as the finish of a light gown of 
this kind, or a facing of broadcloth the same 
shade as the gown will give it sufficient 
weight to keep it from blowing up around the 
bottom, and yet add no unbecoming stiffness. 


HIS Princesse gown is made with a small, 

sheer yoke and a stock collar. The yoke 
and stock collar should be made entirely inde- 
pendent of the gown and tacked in after it is 
finished. The daintiest and most becoming 
effects in gowns with sheer necks are gained 
by having two or three linings of chiffon 
under the lace; the first lining, or that which 
comes next to the neck, is made of pale pink 
mousseline de soie, having two thicknesses 
of white chiffon over it before the lace is 
mounted. 


cut from a perfectly-fitted cambric lining 
yoke. Place the chiffon, layer by layer, on 
the paper and then mount the lace yoke. 
This yoke may be made on a paper pattern 
before it is mounted, if it is made of medal- 
lions and fine insertion arranged to form a 
design. After it is joined and quite complete 
it is mounted on the chiffon. If all-over lace 
is used it may be cut so that the stock collar 
can be joined without showing. Make the 
stock collar lining of the mousseline de soie 
and chiffon in the same manner as the yoke, 
and after boning it with V-shaped bones 
on each side join it te the yoke while the 
yoke is basted on the paper. If the collar 
», and yoke made of the lace are joined in- 
visibly before the lace is mounted it will 
be necessary to join the chiffon yoke and 
collar together before the lace is put on. 
In any case the stock collar should be sewed to 
the yoke before it is removed from the paper. 
Mark for the closing of the collar and yoke 
and then remove the yoke from the paper. 


HE lower edge of the sleeves may be 

trimmed with tiny plaited ruffles if de- 
sired. These little ruffles should not measure 
more than an inch anda half in depth and 
should be put on to the fitted silk lining, one 
just below the other, and simply tacked here 
and there to keep the silk lining from show- 
ing. This is very much better than using 
three ruffles of different lengths, all being 
sewed into the sleeve at the same place. Turn 
up the sleeve lining and finish it with a tiny 
bias facing. 


IND the edges of the yoke if it is to be 

worn simply hooked into the blouse so 
that it may be removed when desired, and 
mark carefully for hooks on the bodice lin- 
ing, and for eyes on the yoke, so that it may 
be hooked in place, or left out when the 
gown is worn décolleté. The top of the 
bodice is turned in at the desired point, and 
after being basted near the edge it is trimmed 
off so that the turn does not measure more 
than three-eighths of an inch. Notch this 
turn at intervals of one inch and cross-stitch it 
down to the bod- 
ice lining. Face 
the top of the 
bodice with 
Prussian binding 
eased on with the 
sewing. Baby 
ribbon or fine 
silk tape is run 
through the bind- 
ing, tying in the 
centre back and 
also in the centre 
front. If the 
gown hooks up 
the centre back 
a tiny button- 
hole should be 
worked in the 
Prussian binding 
in the centre 
front through 
which to bring 
the ends of the 
ribbon to be tied, 
and vice versa if the gown opens in the front. 
The gown can then be tied to fit snugly when 
worn décolleté. If the sheer yoke is to be 
sewed in solidly it should be sewed into place 
after the top of the bodice has been turned 
and cross-stitched in place, and the Prussian 
binding should be sewed to cover where the 
chiffon yoke is joined to the bodice lining. 


FTER the sleeve lining has been carefully 
fitted the tiny boned cap is adjusted at 

the top. The lining should be shirred up 
and fitted into the armhole before the cap is 
adjusted, as the cap is worn without fullness, 
fitting in a crescent shape over the little 
fullness in the lining. The outside material 
is then arranged on the lining, care being 
taken that the fullness of the sleeve is con- 


fined to the top, spreading, in fact, very little 
more than three inches at the shoulder. The 
front and the back of the sleeves should fit 


in with little or no fullness. 


The yoke of this gown should be | 
built on a stiff paper pattern which has been | 
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Samples of 


Skinner's 


Guaranteed 


Satin 


will help you in the 
selection of a shade 
for the lining of 
your new suit or 
coat. 

lf you will fill out 
the coupon below, 
mentioning your 
dealer’s name (so 
that we may make 
it easy for you to 
buy), we will send 
you postage _ paid 
samples Of our satin 
in a wide range of 
fashionable shades. 


Take Advantage of 


¢ QANNINS 


pus 
~ NILVS 


YANNIS 


~ ae 
Ss. 




























This Offer Now 








Skinner s 
Satin 


is the only satin that 
is absolutely guaran- 
feed to wear two-sea- 
sons. It is soft in 
sheen, fine in texture, 
every inch yarn dyed, 
and is as durable as it 
is beautiful. Until you 
have examined or worn 
Skinner’s Satin you 
can never appreciate 
the splendid qualities 
that for over fifty years 
have made it the most 
popular lining material 
on the market. 


36 in. wide, $1.50 per yd. 
27 in. wide, $1.25 per yd. 


None genuine without 
the name “ Skinner” 
on the selvage. This is 
your protection. Look 
for it before buying. 


Your dealer can tell you all about 
the qualities of Skinner's Satin, 
and will show it to you in the piece. 
If he cannot, write to us and, no 
matter where you live, we will see 
that you have the opportunity of 
buying it easily and quickly. 


Wm. Skinner Mfg. Co. 


Cor. Green and Bleecker Sts. 
New York City 


NNIMS 
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Drygoods Dealer's Name 


Your Name 


Your Address 
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Wow {0 Arrange the Wair REED & BARTON 


‘ ‘ || Silversmiths Established 1824 
By Annie Ke llett and Arnold The Oldest Makers of Silverware of Repute 


in America 
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OR CHRISTMAS or at Wed- 
dings, no gift is more appropriate or 
more appreciated, than an exquisite 

piece of REED & BARTON Silverware. 

REED & BARTON Sterling Silver is 
notably beautiful in design, substantial in 
weight and unexcelled in craftsmanship. 

REED & BARTON Silver Plate is the 
heaviest plate made and not only wears longer 

than any other make, but wears better. . 

| It lasts a life time and more. Old family 

|| heirlooms of REED & BARTON plate, 
still as good as new, are constantly proving this. 

The better jewelry stores sell and recom- 
mend REED & BARTON productions, 
both sterling and plate. 
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A double eight is arranged lengthwise and 


Divide the hair and make the lower coil 
two curls are added at the sides. 


first. Twocurls placed low are becoming. 


el AT 





A handsome catalog of Christmas 
and Wedding suggestions, mailed 
free. Write for Catalog B-13. 





For this very artistic effect arrange the pompadour 
separately and start the braid very low. 


FACTORIES: TAUNTON, MASS. 


When in New York, visit the beautiful REED 
& BARTON CO. store, Fifth Avenue, cor. 
32nd St., one block below the Waldorf-Astoria. 
The shopping center of New York. 








Our treatise 

“How to Have 
Handsome 
Hair” 


mailed Free. 











It's of interest 
This new effect is given by an arrange- 


A coronet braid with curly ends, First tie to women. 
ment of braids; the hair is slightly waved. 


the hair at the top of the head, 








Don't wash your hair so often! You can keep it soft, clean 
and flutly with 


| W&B 
'| Swedish Hair Powder 


Removes dust, grease and excessive oil 
from the hair after thorough brushing. 





All toilet goods stores, or sold direct if you send us the name of 
your dealer, Regular size 60¢ or $1.00 a box. Sample size, 10c. 


WALDEYER & BETTS 


Dept. L, 170 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


Carbonola 


A VOLATILE, UNBURNABLE 





Make a figure eight across the head, instead of length- 
wise, and add three false curls. 




















The pompadour is divided into three parts 
and double coils are made of the ends. 


The coronet braid with the old-style high 


Pl trendy Liquid Soap 


Superior to benzine or ammonia. 

May be used without injury to clean 
the finest washable fabrics, leaving no 
stains or rings, or it makes the best 
furniture polish known. 

Restores a lace curtain to its original 
beauty and is equally good for patent 
leather shoes or automobiles. 

You never used anything like it. 
Sample bottle by mail for your deal- 
er’s name and 25 cents. 


MARSHALL CHBMICAL COMPANY 


80 William St., New York 
House to house canvassers wanted. 
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4 
of re Divide the hair in half from ear to ear; make the 
} } t lower coil first. The new 


| nae \atianrine 1 hErmalite Bag 


“‘ Successor to the Hot-Water Bag’’ 





Gives an even, long-continued, comforting heat at ‘he right 
: lem perature, - 
4 AS F Bie Se , P It is made of the very best para rubber and 
; A simple style becoming to many faces. Divide the hair across; do -¥ ya 2 8 is permanently filled with Thermalite,a 
5 an - ‘ * 7 > y = a “ >. “ y é ore 1; ” 
a . French twist; add a bunch of curls composition that stores heat. You boil the 
3 The hair in the back is arranged low. bag a few minutes, when convenient; you use 
7 


it at once or weeks afterward; when you 
want the heat simply remove and replace 
the stopper as directed, and the bag will be- 
come hot in a minute and stay hot for hours. 

No getting up at night; no annoyance 
to others. 

Jn a word, the Thermalite Bag is the 
most comforting and convenient article 
that a little money can buy. 

John Wanamaker says: “ There will bea 
Thermalite Bag in every home in the land.” 

Made in five sizes. No. 2 (2-quart size)$2, 

** Heat is Life."’ 

Sold by all leading druggists. Write for free descriptive book. 
THE THERMALITE COMPANY, 156 Elm 8t., New York City 


308 St. James St., Montreal 






























triangular 
ends to Peet's 
Invisible Eyes keep 
the stitches from work- 
ing loose as they always do 
with ordinary eyes. They are 
absolutely firm under all strains. 


Peet’s ,Patett Eyes 


nvisible 
are easily found, never pull out nor wear out 
most secure fastener for plackets 
Sold in all sizes at all.stores or by mail. 2 doz. eyes 
vith Spring Hooks, 10c. Sold only in envelopes. 
PEET BROS.. Dept. I, Philadelphia, Pa. 




























The 


For a young girl the hair is pretty when A dressy arrangement for evening, done with a false An arrangement with false curls. A good 

- ‘ ; 2 ~ = ; de - 7 bis . , c w ob e+ 4 7 

done in sg braids wiih ribbon bows braid of wavy hair and curls. style with which to wear a hat. | 
or ai yiith ribt ws. 
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Let Us Pay Your 
Dressmaking Bills! 


HOW? 


By giving you the three or 
four profits that usually go to 
middiemen. Your dress- 
maker, or tailor, can fit you 
best. Your chief concern 
should be to get the proper 
material. in point of style, 
beauty and utility, you cannot 
find a more perfect cloth for 
tailor-made suits, skirts, etc., 
than the 


“HOPEWELL” 
MELTON 


Bought direct from the 
HOPEWELL MILLS 
$1.30 per Yard, 54 Inches Wide 


You would pay from $1.50 
to $2.00 per yard for this 


cloth anywhere else. It is 
made in a large number of 
designs and an extensive line 
of colorings and mixtures. 
Absolutely all-wool — 


guaranteed to be — 
straight, fleece wool 
This means fastness of color, 
lustre, keeping its shape, et« 
It means the best kind of 
economy 
Three-fourths of the cloth 
offered you as “ all-wool’’- 
both in the piece and in ready- 
made garments — is only “‘com- 
mercially ali-wool.” That 
means that it contains cotton 
and shoddy—usually lots of it 


SAMPLES FREE ! 


Drop us a postal. ‘Tell us 
what colors and mixtures you 
prefer. Our samples will be 
sent you by return mail. You 
cannot afford to buy your winter 
garments until you have seen 
these samples. 


Hopewell Mills, Dept, A, Hopewell, Conn. 
Established 1836. 











Furs for Xmas Gifts 


Make Most Acceptable Presents 








No, Send Postal fs 
9428 A SSitiog No 26 Grossman’s 
$3.23 Palland ba  eae-aes. Largest and 


most handsome book ever published by 
anyone. It is free. 
Ladies’ Fur Neckpiece 


has silk ornaments 
















Z ings; is silk 
lined 
9428 A Bik. 
French Coney, 
$3.23 No, 
9430 A Ur. French 94464 
Coney, $3.7° $2.48 
9432A No. 2 Light 
Mink $4.48 
9434A No.2 
Dark Mink 
$4.98 
Any gar- 


ment sent C. O. D., privilege of ex- 
amination on receipt of $1 cleposit. 
If not satisfactory may be returned 
and money will be sent back. 


Ladies’ Double Stole 


has silk cord; two ornaments and 8 
No. 2 bear tails. 
9446A Blk. French Coney, . $2.48 


9448A French Isabella Coney 2.73 
9450A Black Belgian Coney . 2.98 


9452A Sable Belgian Coney . 3.48 
9454A No. 2 Black Electric S'l 3.48 
9456A No.2 Light Mink. . . 4.48 
9458A No.2 Dark Mink. . . 4.73 
9460A Isabella Australian Op. 6 Ce { 


9462A Isabella Opossum . . 9.7 
its Wanted. Write for I’ REE 
BOOKLET No. 26 and specu 
sheet wn & AS full Ean vs No 
money or experienc 


DWARDB GROSSMAN (0, 


Sudden 
storm comes up, 
finds you without 
feet protection—have 
to wade home through 
slush or puddles—feet 
get soaking wet—next 
day you have an aw- 
ful cold —doctor 
prescribes and 
warns: “above all 
things keep your 
feet dry.’’ 














































to the rescue —a sure prevent- 
ive of such experiences. It is 
the liquid preparation which 
makes leather waterproof—ap- 
plied to the soles of your shoes 


“Keeps Feet Dry” 


and preserves the leather, mak- 
ing it wear longer. Costs only 
25c. for enough Dry-Sole to 
waterproof several pairs of 
shoes. At all drug and shoe 
stores, or sent by mail direct 
on receipt of price. 
Descriptive folder free. 
DRY-SOLE CO. 
101 Warren 8t., New York City. 












Canadian Depot : 
126 Wellington 8t. W., Toronto. 
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10% Will not bake out. 
BUTLER CO., 


Non-Alcoholic Flavorings. 
Go as BUTLER as 25c. bottle extract. Agents wanted. 
102 Beekman 8t., NEW YORE 





| issue of THE JOURNAL. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Patterns 
As Christmas Gifts 





TTERNS as Christmas gifts 
p- isn’t that a novel as well as 
useful idea, and one that will 
appeal to women? Our readers have 
shown such great appreciation of our 
patterns that we, wishing to make 
them accessible to all, made the 
generous offer that appeared in the 
October number, and now with 
the approach of Christmas — the season of giving — 
we again make the offer, and suggest to you a variety 
of ways of making useful and attractive gifts at little 
or no cost. We offer to any reader who will send us 
one yearly subscription for THe Lapizs’ Home 
JOURNAL, at the present price of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents, for some person not now a sub- 
scriber, three coupons, each of which will be good 
for one pattern (at any price) offered in THE 
JOURNAL or our new Style Book. The coupons 
will be good at any time, and may be used for either 
THE JOURNAL’S fashion or embroidery patterns. 
Think of that! You can select your patterns 
yourself and choose from any past, present or future 
You must state clearly, 
however, when you send a subscription, that you 
want the coupons so that we shall know you are 





| taking advantage of this offer. Or, if you want the 


patterns at once, give their numbers and the sizes 
in which you want them when you send the sub- 
scription, and they will be mailed to you promptly. 
Should you want only one pattern now, ard the 


| other two later, state the number you want aed its 


size, and we will send it to you with the twe cou- 
pons, which will be good until any time you care to 
use them, 

You see this affords many ways of making’ gifts. 
If you persuade a friend to give you a subscription 


| for THE JOURNAL, for your trifling effort you 
| receive free the three pattern coupons which you 





can give as presents. Many a girl would be de- 
lighted to receive a good pattern from which to 
make her holiday party frock. 


Letters of praise from all over the country, from 
all sorts of women, come to us in vast numbers. 
Among them was one the other day from a woman 
in far-away Oregon, saying: ‘‘I cannot tell you 
how pleased I am with your patterns and what a 
blessing the Guide-Charts are. As the result of my 
success a great many of my friends are using them 
with equal success.’’ 

Letters of this kind encourage us to make this 
offer that all may know our patterns; so in giving 
one as a gift you are sure to please. Or, if you 
want to, you could buy some pretty material and 
give it with the pattern. This would be especially 
nice in the case of the effective little accessories of 
the toilette — shoulder capes, girdles, dainty aprons 
for the girl who does fancy-work, or perhaps a 
kimono which could be made up in Japanese crépe 
or a gray-flowered silkolene. Oh! there are lots of 
little things—and ‘it’s the little things that 
count’’—that you could get pretty, inexpensive 
material for, and either make up yourself to give 
your friends, or give the materials with the pattern 
and let them have the fun of the making. You 


| could do three different things with the patterns: 


first, you could get the material and make up the 
gift yourself; second, you could give the pattern, 
and third — which would surely please the girl who 
makes her own clothes — you could get the material 


| and give it with the pattern. 








Another way would be to give a yearly subscrip- 
tion to some one not now on our list. A gift of this 
kind is anever-recurring pleasurethroughout the year. 

Then with the three pattern coupons you receive 
you could get some of our new embroidery, lace, 
crochet or knitted patterns. Do you know about 
this department ? Well, it’s just the thing to help 
you with your Christmas gifts. There never was 
anything like it before. 


Think of being able to get | 


all the newest designs for embroidered centrepieces | 


in simple or elaborate patterns, the smartest, pret- 


tiest collar and cuff sets, effective Hedebo and | 


Madeira collars for trimming gowns, and even clear, 
concise directions for making odd, pretty and use- 
ful tatted and crocheted articles. 

For the girl who is going to be married, and who 
is gradually getting her linens together, 
dainty table accessories are just the thing. Nor is 
she the only one who is interested in these things. 
All housewives want the prettiest things possible 
for their tables, and no matter how many they have 
one more is always acceptable. A pattern of a 
holly centrepiece, given with the linen and silk to 
make it, is surely an inexpensive and appropriate 
present for this season. Nothing could make 
daintier gifts than collar and cuff sets in Duchesse 
lace, and with the pattern come directions so clear 
that even the inexperienced can make them. Nor 
are you restricted to lace sets. Embroideries in 
many varieties are to be had, and the patterns are 
easily transferred to any odd bit of linen you can 
find in your old piece-bag. 


sets of | 


Show me the girl who doesn’t like sofa-pillows | 
and enjoy embroidering them in her spare minutes | 


— perhaps for herself and perhaps for some college 
friend. An unusual as well as beautiful cover can 
be made in the new Ghibellina work, which is cer- 
tainly striking and not particularly difficult to do. 
Then a holly sofa-pillow with bell and motto brings 
tidings of good cheer as well as instructions in the 
shading of berries and leaves. 

There is no end of ways of using embroidery or 
needlework on Christmas presents for the woman 
with deft fingers. This is an age of handwork, and 
fine stitches and dainty colorings are used in hun- 
dreds of ways unthought of a generation or so ago. 
For instance, patterns of scattered wild-rose sprays 
can be had and used on table-covers, bureau sets 
and bedspreads, and really cost little beyond the 
labor. Other patterns are for cravat, glove or 
handkerchief cases — articles that are never out of 
fashion, always useful and simple to make. 

So, you see, ‘* patterns as Christmas gifts”’ can 
be turned in many a way. Three are waiting for 
you in either our fashion or embroidery pattern 
department in return for the courtesy of sending us 
a subscription for THE JOURNAL for any person 
not now on our list. 

















but uncomfortably shod. 
surreptitiously loosens her shoes. 


1“ Queen Quality "’ 
indoors and out. 


CUSHION SOLE 


* Note the soft, restful and resilient cushion 
innersole im the above. An ideal boot for 
those with tender feet or who have to spend 
long hours in standing or walking. And 
this with no sacrifice of style or shapeliness. 












“Cushion Sole” 
Boot 


§3.50 


Christmas for the Feet 


OES a woman’s foot ever have a Merry Christmas ? 
fares forth to holiday gatherings elegantly gowned, daintily gloved, 


She sits out dances. 
She does penance for weeks until her shoes are 
‘broken in.’’ € ‘‘Queen Quality’’ Custom Grade Shoes give ease to the foot the first 
day worn. They areshaped in such numerous delicate variations, that they fit in 
every part firmly but flexibly. § And in fashion, as in fit, they are inimitable. They 
baffle the copyist as the copper-plate script baffles the clumsy schoolboy penman. 


Shoes are made of the choicest leathers for all uses 
Besides the Custom Grade styles at $3.50 there is an endless 


variety in the regular grade at $3.00. {Sold by only one dealer in a town. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write for our style book. free. N 


THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY 


1 BICKFORD STREET, BOSTON, 
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Frequently she 


At the theatre she 


GIFT CERTIFICATES 


7 Ask your dealer for “‘Queen Quality" gift 
certificates. You buy the certificate and 
present it as a gift. The recipient may ex- 
change it at her convenience for just the 
style and size of shoe which best suits her. 


MASS. 

























We have no 
branch stores 
— no agents. 


ESTs 





Shoes for Children. 


the most enduring leathers, correct in style, perfect in finish. 
The largest number of widths and sizes, combined with 
special shoes for untisual cases. 


OUR CATALOGUE 


Enumerates 20,000 items, accompanied by more than 1000 
illustrations of 











© 


For all needs, for every age 
and condition. Made from 


pure 





articles of interest to mothers for the 


Complete Outfitting of Children from infancy to18 years of age 


Sent for 4 cents postage. 


Address Dept. 1, 60-62 W. 23d St., New York 








FOR HOME MADE GARMENTS 


Use the fabrics made only by the 


King Philip Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 
Refuse the “just as good” and insist upon having the 


KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS 
Free 10 Days’ Trial 


We will send a pair of these 
“Pair’’ Handy Hat Fasteners 
for a free 10 at 4 P If 
satisfactory send 25 cents. 
If not, return to = Positively 
holds the hat securely without 
injury. Instantly adjusted to f 





any hat. Big profits to agents. 
Write today. Avoid worthless 
imitations. 

PAIR MFG. CO., 514 Twelfth Street, Racine, Wis. 


The [deal Extension Shoe 











Write for Booklet. Present 








For persons hav- 
ing one short limb. 
Expert workman- 
ship backed by years 
of experience. 


Healy’s Latest Book 


will tell you what to make for your 
friends for Christmas. It contains 20¢ 
photographs of different articles, to- 
gether with full descriptions and work- 
ing designs of each article. The only 
book of the kind ever published. All 
designs are new and beautiful. Among 
- the subjects treated are Fayal weaving 
or darning, Hedebo, Filletand Madei 
ra embroidery , the artistic possibilities 
ofCrocheting,etc. Ittellshowtomake 
gifts for Man, the Housewife, the 
Mother and the Baby. The section 
dlevoted to the Young Lady shows 
Lingerie Hats, Parasols, Waists, 
Corset Covers, Chemises, Party Bags, 
Laundry Bags, Turn-Over Collar 
Cases, Party Capes, Tam-O’-Shanters, 
Slippers, Pin Cushions, Toilet Sets, 
etc., and how each article is made. 
(Copyrighted.) Price 25¢ postpaid. Healy, Dept. A, Detroit, Mich 








100 Beautiful Samples “Yeux” 


your Woolen Goods 
LADIES 252257325382 
to pay 
 eeey = ~_— Cloths, y 00-$1.25. Retail at 
1.50-$1.75. 


Extra 
Tailor Made Skirtings -75-$1.00. 
1.00-$1.50. 


-75-$2.00. 


Suitings 
Beautiful Black Goods 


Address MONROE WOOLEN ‘MILLS, 
Department H 42 Lispenard St., New York. 





100 Visiti Cards? Pai 9O 
1SI $s Paid c 
Also Business, Mourning, Birth, Fraternal, Professiona! 
and Emblematic. We have cuts of trade-marks and emblems for 
all railroads, lodges and fraternal societies. Monogram Station- 
ery. Wedding Invitations and Announcements. Samples Free 


wine’ L. Miller Co., Room 82, 40 West 28th St., New York | E. J. Schuster Ptg. & Eng. Co., Dept. 2B, St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Christmas 
Siqite LEE EG, Economy Club 


TRA 


MERRY Christmas to all the mem- 


We “‘keep the 
The Newest Thing in bers of the Economy Club! m4 99 


Underskirts _ For the women who have more quality up. 
Fit the hips like a glove, giving a time than money I have collected oo 
style to the dress-skirt which is im- . from my many contributors a few "ed — 
possible with the ordinary pet 


possible with the ordinary pet “ideas” for Christmas gifts —all | LTHOUGH leather is high in price, $350 
tae 





Conducted by Mrs. Ralston 


































don nee seein. on cil fag! very inexpensive and easily made — : 
essential to women dur- * : y which I hope will be helpful. Pretty, sheer hand- American Lady shoes are better than 
mg On SRO Cooler > (> ( kerchief linen, forty-five inches wide, may be bought : 

hs. The bod : , i , Bh é - 
oo oe Pe heey |. 2p! for a dollar a yard; one yard will cut twelve eleven- ever because we made enormous early ow 
pad tp ohm nde aw ml : inch squares, each square costing a fraction over | chases of the best leathers. The styles, 
delightful warmth Y a Va eight cents ; a skein of filo silk will cost four cents | 4 e b iful h | f 
with out weigh. bi =e ij and is enough to make at least three handkerchiefs. | too, are more eautiful——the result o 

atent invisible AY Round the corners of the linen square the least bit, | months of study by our expert designers 
ory desttep feeens- . then roll the edge. Whip the rolled edge with the e 8 P 8 
ble. Saves wearing fian- , colored silk all the way around (work from right to They are always 
nelun BEES OF TIGNES, ) left as in ordinary overhand sewing), the hip the | 
ves 4 g n whip the pe . 

with heavy, unsani- , edge a second time (work- “With the Character of the Woman.” 
tary underskirts @ : ing from left to right) , cross- 


o k ’ . - ° . 
pm ing thefirst stitches. Ifyou | You'll enjoy looking over these shoes 
can embroider the initials or 


bills. Superior Other styles 
the name in the corner it | 29d your dealer can easily secure 


to old style gar- $1 to $10 

t—costs . 
no mane. . will make the present more | them if he has not already done so. 
individual. Handkerchiefs 


no more. “Ask your 
dealer "’ 
first. State 





with tiny beading whipped A postal brings the New “ Shoelight.”’ 
length when on to the rolled edge with a One of the six gowns in it is here 
ordering. ruffle of footing added are shown. ‘These pictures are accurate 
pretty; cut nine-inch representations of a few select ad 
squares for such handker- | vancé fall and winter styles for Re- 
chiefs and allow three yards | ception, Calling, Rainy-day, Skating, 

of footing for the ruffle. Church and Shopping costumes. 


Lace beading may be bought | ° 
for three cents a yard saden Hamilton ss Brown Shoe Co. 
inch-and-a-half-wide foot- St. Louis 
ing for seven cents. 
, The first illustration is of 
Special Offer: a petticoat flounce, and I 
If the “ Knittop” is not sold in your town we will send Flounce of Net —_ quite og My will please 
you above or any skirt selected from our catalogue, the girl who is preparing 
bj Write to-day for her trousseau. It is made of wash net and the 
scallops of lawn are hemmed on by hand. The 
lower row, however, is seamed at the lower edge 








prepaid, 
our new illustrated catalogue, FREE. 


Sterne & Klein, 176 Market Street, Chicago 


Canada address: A. E. REA CO., Toronto (the seam on the right side), then it is turned and 
“Knittop” label on every garment. Beware of imita- the lawn hemmed on to the right side. The flounce 

tions (Fersey tups, e(c.), which are always is fi ae : A : 
inferior to the genuine is five yards wide and eighteen inches deep, and 





requires two yards of net at forty-five cents a yard, 
and two yards of lawn at ten cents a yard. 

The girdle is of shaded mauve ribbon which was 

bought at a sale for only fifteen cents a yard; the 

il / buckle in front is made of canvas — stitched, wired 

TRADE MARK and boned, then covered with the shirred ribbon ; it 

measures four inches by two and a half. The 





bas 








ee vere 








A Shaded Ribbon Girdle 











ends of the girdle (which fastens in the back) are 

shirred on to whalebones, an inch and a half long. 

Make the top edge of the girdle measure at least 

one inch shorter than the lower edge, which will 

prevent the girdle from “‘ riding up’”’ in the front. 
The stock collar, of which a pattern has been 

made, is literally made of pieces, and the tie with 

you will not only please “ him,"’ but, indirect- shaped ends is of double taffeta silk stitched. 

ly, compliment his neat appearance. President pat . 

Suspenders hold the trousers evenly always, The turnover collar and cuff set is made of odd 

just as the trilor intended they should bang. pieces of linen; the border is of blue linen, and, 


Ball Bearing Garters smootiily, correctly and 
comfortably BCP cape may piace and tnoure after being hemmed down finely, is French- knotted 













Every man is the object of some wom 
an's affectionate reflection at Holiday 
time. What to give is a yearly conun- 
drum. If youchoosea Combination box of 


President Suspenders and 
Ball Bearing Garters 


Mothers Mending 


Reduced by 


Pickaninny Stockings 






















canalso 
get Presi neatness in high orlow shoes. A pairofeach in white and black. ‘This is a stylish set to wear . re 
dent Sus- are packed in an artistically decorated box with a white linen tailored | The wear-resisting qualities of these famous stockings 


and cost 75 cents at all stores. If you can- - . 
not wet them, send to us direct. On receipt shirtwaist. 
of price, we will send them postpaid. Dainty corset-covers make 
acceptable gifts. Our dainty 
little French model, pattern 
number 1980, and our pretty 
and easily-made model, pat- 
tern number 1869, are both 
good; they can be obtained by 
writing to the Pattern Bureau, 
THE LApvbiES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, inclosing 10 cents 
for each, and asking for them 
by those numbers. If you can 
finish the edges of these corset- 
covers with hand-embroidered 
scallops instead of lace it will 
cost less and be unique, but 
trimmings of lace beading and 
footing are always pretty. 
Two yards of crépe de chine 


pendersalone 
in similar gift 
(9 boxes for 50 cts. 






come from the fine Egyptian yarn from which they are 
made, and the dye we use that dees not rot the yarn and 
will not crock. They are more durable, look better and are more 
comfortable than the ordinary stockings. 


Outwear Three Pairs of Other Kinds 


They have shaped ankles that prevent wrinkling under the shoe. 
Mothers who buy Pickaninny Stockings for their boys and girls find 
them all we claim and more. If your dealer does not sell them write us 
his name and yours and we will supply you. 


PICKANINNY STOCKING CO., 61 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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To enable art lovers to obtain a complete 


: set of the beautiful heads by BOILEAT, w ith 
| which the President Suspender boxes are 
decorated, we have issued a PRESIDENT- 


BOILEAU calendar. All the printing, in 
cluding the calendar for the entire twelve 
months, is on the first sheet. The other three 
are devoted exclusively to the BOILEAU 
heads in color. The size of the calendar is 
8 x 12 inches. These beautiful studies are 
Suitable for framing, and make an attractive 
decoration for the den or living-room. Sent 
post-paid for 25 cents. 


F THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 
Box 335, Shirley, Mass. 






































Absolute Freedom of motion with perfect support, are the distinctive features of 
A Tailored Stock 










































J in the palest shade of pink, The Madam Waitee Hose Supporter 
blue or violet, finished at each O. 2052.—Pat- / Perfect support means keeping the stockings smooth and tight front and 
‘ end with a hemstitched hem, terns for this am k, holding ne 7 in plac , sans the peight F ped around 
: . > ; ake : ; the waist, so relieving the spine and clelicate organs from all cramping in 
1 two Se P, 7 ogg ee eae jurious pressure. It insures a stylish figure, reduc ing a high abdomen or 
0: charming ittle scar Oo pro , C prominent hips and produces a graceful, symmietrical waist line. 
fe tect against draughts when in ‘tie, Shown on page ay be worn with or without corset. 
ae. . an 4] upp ei n c ol slossette with firs quality e astic anc itte with 2] Pp 
ly ? i H ‘ith the 80, can bes lied i Made of Glossett th first lity el 1 fitted! with “ Silk I : 
all 2 : eee party c ress. em with re three sizes: small, Clasp, warranted not to tear the stockings. 
ng ; silk ravelings. The regular medium and large No. 1— Kegular Belt for slight figure, 4 straps,. . ot $1.00 
ng if Ss ice of crépe de chine is one P . ludi 2 No. 2— Special Belt for high abdomen, 6 straps, a a oe 1.50 
ei r to Goo e t ~ 1 . . I i this ‘little ao “Ch u : ie No. 3— Kegular Hip Belt for prominent hips, 4 straps, ‘ 1.50 
es 4 ollar a yard, so ) - uide- art, ea 4— Spe ial Hip Belt, large | eggs and prominent hips, 6 strié Ips, 200 
ke . ss for children or “ grown ups gift, you see, costs an even cents, post-free. olors — Black, white, pink or blue, All silk or satin double price. Made 
he : Q largely a matter of proper wy ees Order by number and to order to match material and pattern of corset. On sale at all department 
pad mae The lower limbs are especi- two dollars. f} li i state size. Send all stores or sent by mail upon receipt of price. /n ordering give waist measure 
: . ' ally to be guarded against Odd ends of heavy linen wi “4 _—, yuer corset. DESCKIPTIVE BOOKLET FREE. 
a : a pes and dampaese—yet should E 2rviceable tz im » bibs fe orders, with price in- tisfaction Guarantee. If you are not satisfied, after trial, that The Madan 
~ ; not be swathed too heavily for make ser vice able table bi 0S or closed, to the Pattern Waitee is the most healthful and comfortable hose supporter you have ever worn, return within thirty 
_ freedom of movement or smal) children. Hemstitch Bureau, The Ladies’ days, and purchase price will be refunded. The belt is guaranteed to give one year's satisfactory wear 
TS, proper circulation of blood or,air. these and embroider in colors Home Journal. THOMAS P. TAYLOR Canvassing Agents have made §5 to $10 per diay. Dressmakers 
- a row of cherries, all standing 140 James 8t., Bridgeport,Conn. derive good income by taking agency. Write for particulars. 
ch with their stems in the air, and letter in outline 
= en stitch: ‘‘ Cherries are ripe, cherries are ripe, but 
” 
Jersey leggings solve the prob- baby shall have none. hi T 
lem. Made of black, fleece- I know two women, one of whom has much our ote ona usnion op e 
lined Jersey cloth. Absolutely i i and the otl uch time and ; : are banished. 
waterproof. Reinforced seams money and little time, and the other muc What can be prettier or more appropriate for a O eet w arm feet in 
—won’t rip. Buttons won’t Christmas gift than your own photograph on a top sl The 
come off, Cost no more than or«li- fora faucycushion? Orforawed- duce — se 
nary kinds. Look for Watertite dir ift? Wouldn't most comfortable thing you ever put 
trale-mark tag tobe =m, Sold ven’ tine a pictues ef foot into is 
by dealers everywhere your 3 A 
dealer <loesn’t keep them we will the baby on a cushion , . 
send on soceiet of peice; sizes 2 for yourself? Wemake DeFreest and Stover s 
to 10 years, 50; 11 to 14 years, them 20 x 20 inches Sl b Sli 
fos, $i.” Mention size wanted cnauycotorTogasilk, | | MUMDEr OUpper 
4 ‘ satin or linen, repro- - 
WATERTITE LEGGING CO. | ducing perfectly ee Will keep the 
5680-586 Broadway, New York life-like in life size i ge S07 
. : from any photo you P 
an Ed of Blue Linen . and out. Made 
With -» send us. They can of a handsome 
be washed aud ironed fleece-lined 
- little money. The “ much-money’’ woman gives and will not fade, as we knit fabric; 
Hit many presents. Last Christmas she gave dainty photograph directly tops beautifully "Two Pairs for 25c.— Postpaid 
Cc ao inn i ft which the ‘‘ much-time’ onto the fabric. embroidered 
, Hi} My HH A) EGGINGS little hand-made gifts 1k fit. Write today for free hook- with silk. Dainty colorings. Send size of shoe. Dif- 
mal j Hy) i a i woman made for her; it proved a —, ene let of designs for fancy ferent sizes if desired. For men, women and children 
re RBGHORKED SENS be a suggestion here for some photo cushions. 
ion- H HH WHI) ———_ There may possibly be DeFreest and Stover, 18 Second St., Waterford, N. Y. 
en Mi Economy Club member. JAP PHOTO CUSHION CO., Dept. $ 12, CLEVELAND, 0. 
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R Ht Macy & Co's Attractons Are Their Low Prices 


Bway at 0% Av WSs 


Gf | , Only $11: 


POR THIS 


Real, Natural Gray 


Squirrel Set 


Fifty-inch Scarf and Fiat 
Muff with Silk Wrist Cord 


There Must be Good 
Reasons Why 


MACY'S is the 
— Dry Goods 
and Department 
Store in the coun- 
try. Theabove 
splendid, season- 
able bargain is one 
reason—there are a 
hundred thousand 
others in our Fall 
and Winter Cata- 








omy; it means lei- 
sure, independence 
and luxury in thefuture 
through the exercise 
of system and intelli- 
gence in spending 
money now. There can be 
no argument as to the 
economy of buying in New York, the shopping center of this 
country, and MACY'S is its largest anc leacling store 
The above Real Natural Gray Squirrel Set we are offering at 
& price usually asked for the imitation. Your money cheerfuiiy 
refunded if you do not find it worth one-third more than the 
price paid. Squirrel is to-day the most fashionable fur. At this 
special price every woman can afford to wear REAL furs. Scarf 
or muff sok! separately if desired. Scarf, $4.94. Muff, $6.74 


IF YOU WOULD BE WELL GOWNED 


and at the same time practice economy 


DO YOUR BUYING IN NEW YORK 


New York is just one year ahead of every other city of the 
United States in fashions. Why not learn what New York is 
wearing? Our Fall and Winter Catalogue contains 


500 pages of New York Fashions 


Cloaks, Suits, Furs, Skirts, Shirtwaists, and everything needed 
for men's or women's wear orinthehome. If you wish to know 
and have the New York Vall Styles —if interested in Saving 
— Write for our catalogue. Cloth Boun«! Copy, De Luxe 
Edition, sent for lic. to pay postage, or paper hound copy sent 
absolutely free. it places the New York Market at your dis- 
posal —the pleasure of New York Styles — New York Prices —all 
are yours for the asking. Write for this catalogue, to-day —now. 
If you want our Specia) Christmas Gifts Catalogue, write for 
it now — the edition is limited. Acidress Room 14, 


R. H. MACY & CO., NEW YORK 


















WON 
be» Outings 
Are absolutely 
Standard of 
the World. 


Woven from the famous 
Chattahoochee Valley 
Cotton, exclusively. 
i Patterns designed by Euro- 
i pean experts; a charm- 
ing profusion of plaids 
checks, bourettes, flaked 
effects, solid colors, etc 
Most useful of all fabrics, 
because suitable for any gar- 
ment worn by women and 
children, by day or at night. 
Ideal for smart butinexpen- 
sive Waists, Skirts, House Gowns, Breakfast Jack- 
ets, Kimonos, Slumber Robes, Children’s wear, etc. 
Demand the Genuine Kimonos. Refuse substi- 
tutes. If your dealer hasn’t Kimonos, lie can get 
them for you. Send us his address and we will send 
you samples, 


Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, Georgia. 


America's Greatest Mills. 


A Perfect Figure Guaranteed 


To every lady who wears a 


Sahlin Perfect Form and Corset Combined 


No Hooks 





Ladies who have worn this garment are - 
anxious to testify to its merits. The illus- 
trations tell what space does not allow us 
to print. The Back View shows the man- 
ner of adjustment ; try the position. It will 
naturally throw your chest forward, 
shoulders back and cause you to stand 
erect—thus 
broadening 
the chest, ex- 
panding the 
lungs and 
Strengthen- 
ing the heart 
and stomach. 


$1.00 
$1.50 455) Yo SAHLIN 


It is your protection against unsat- 
isfactory substitutes. The name 
on every garment. If he cannot sup- 
ply you order direct. Every gar- 
ment is guaranteed. ‘I'wo styles, 
High and Low bust. Made in Cor- 
set Satteen, White, Drab or Black, 
also White Summer Netting. Best 
Grade, $1.50; Medium, $1.00, 
Postage Prepaid. Give bust and 
waist measure and length of waist 
from arm pit to waist line. Write to- 
day for Fashion Catalog. FREE, 


THE SAHLIN 00., 1326 Wabash Ave., Chicago 








No Strings 
No Heavy 
Steels 


















Danish Cloth 


HALF WOOL 


This fabric has been made exclusively by one 
mill for a quarter of a century, which is the most 
positive evidence of its intrinsic value and con- 
tinued popularity. 

It is especially adapted in light and mode shades 
to shirt waists, evening gowns, house dresses and 
party gowns, while in Black, Brown and Navy 
Blue it gives very great satisfaction when used for 
school dresses for misses and children. 

Its wearing qualities are unexcelled. 

In cream it can be washed. 

The same cloth made in 36 inch width is called 


Poplar Cloth 


Our Navy Blue (shade 670), which has a 
white selvage, is fast and will not crock. 
These fabrics in single width retail at *RA4D® 
15c. and in 36 inch width at 25c. per yard. 
If you cannot secure these Sabrics from your 
home retailer, write us, and we will tell you 
how and where to get the goods. 


JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 


Boston and New York MARK 




















©. 2052.--Patterns for this 

stock with Ascot tie, and for 
the tailored stock shown on page 
79, are arranged in three sizes: 
small, medium and large. Each 
size requires 4 yard 22-inch silk 
or % yard 36-inch madras for tie, 
and % yard 36-inch linen for 
stock. Price, including Guide- 
Chart, ten cents, post-free. Order 
by number and state size. Send 
all orders, with price inclosed, to 
the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal 
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ittle Things for Christmas 


A Stylish Set of Collar and Cuffs Made of Piece 
Embroidery and Lace 


A Becoming Collar of Lace and Fine Embroidery, 


with Full Lace Frill 


Of Fine Linen, Suitable to be Worn in Mourning 





Trimmed with Lace 
and a Design in the 
Narrowest of Bias Folds 


Bias Bands and Lace 
Combined with Fine 
Filet Net 


A Tasteful Combination 
of Embroidery, Lace 
Insertion and Edging 


A Stock of Lace and 
Lawn with a Finely- 
Plaited Frill 





December 1905 








A Satin for the holiday time — 
Equally good for pillow tops, trimming, 
or as a serviceable jacket lining. 
Belding’s “‘ Yardwide”’ Guaran- 
teed Satin — in all fashionable shades 
—is sold by the leading dealers at 


$1.00 per yard 


Belding’s ‘‘ Yardwide’’ Guaran- 
teed Satin stamped on the back of 
every yard is a certificate of merit from 


America’s leading Silk Manufacturers. 


If dealer does not sell Belding’s ‘* Yardwide”’ 
sa sein ap aneeiiiedian tiie enaun.oailt sie Satara 
you samples and color card, together with the name of 
a dealer near you where our goods may be purchased. 


BELDING BROS. & CO. 
Silk Manufacturers 
526 - 528 Broadway, Monroe St. & Fifth Avenue, 
New York Chicago 








‘trrer’ Corset Covers 
For 25c 


We send a per- 
forated pattern 
of this hand- 
some Corset 
Cover design; 
also one box of 
paste with full 
directions for 
Stamping. 


Send 50c 


and we will 
stamp this cor- 
set cover design 
on 1% yards of 
the best quality 
Victoria Lawn, @ 
32 inches wide. 
For 25 cents ad- 
ditional we will 
send sufficient 
cotton for 
working. 
1801 the monthly needlework 

The Modern Priscilla magazine, is authority for 
all kinds of Art Needlework, Silk and Lace Embroidery, 
China, Oil and Water-Color Painting. It also gives full 
directions for the new and popular. fads in needlework, such 
as Hardanger, Eyelet, Hedebo, Filet, etc. 

anti . If you subscribe 
Subscription Price, 50 Cents } 70" subscribe 
CILLA now or before February Ist, for the year 1906, we will 
send you the November and December, or Christmas, issues 
FREE, and mark your subscription paid to January Ist, 1907. 

; i Perforated Pattern of this Handsome 
We Will Give Corset Cover design with 14 months’ 
subscription to THE MODERN PRISCILLA, as stated 
above, for 60 cents, or with the design stamped on our best 
quality Victoria lawn for $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Giv. en Away WITH EACH ORDER 


If you accept any one of the above offers, and send the 
names and addresses of two of your friends who are interested 
in needlework, and are not at present subscribers to THE 
MODERN PRISCILLA— we will mail you, /ree of charve 
and postpaid,a copy of our new PRISCILLA NEEDLEWORK 
BOOK containing latest designs for Costume Embroidery, 
and Home Decoration in Battenberg, Point Lace, Mount- 
mellick, Hardanger, and Eyelet Embroilery. 


Sample Copy of The Priscilla sent for two 2-cent stamps. 
THE MODERN PRISCILLA 
120 J, Boylston Street - Boston, Mass. 
































CHRISTMAS 
HANDKER 


=< 


~~. &. 
CY 
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PULLMAN PURE LINEN 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


Handkerchiefs are always suitable for presents 
and when they bear the PULLMAN LAB 
you are assured of PURE LINEN, the prettiest 
designs anc the best values. 

- Insist on PULILMAN TRADE-MARKED 
HANDKERCHIEFS for your own and your 
friends’ satisfaction. 

Sold almost everywhere. If your dealer doesn't 
carry them, write us, giving his name, and we 
will supply you through him. 

FREE on request—a book showing how to make 
pretty and useful things from handkerchiefs. 

JOHN PULLMAN & CO. 

9 513,515,517 Broadway, N.Y. City 

( Belfast, Ireland St. Gall, Switzerland 
Manufacturers and Importers of Irish Linen 

Handkerchiefs since 1835. 








Cover for Eyelet Emb., stamped on Ingalls’ 
Corset underwear cloth. Price 37 cents. 
Mo t Mellick Tray Cloth, stamped on Ingalls’ 
UNE Butcher Cloth, size 18x 24 in. Price 20 cts. 
Corset Cover, Tray Cloth, and a year’s Sub- 50 
scription to Ingalls’ Fancy Work Book — All for JUC 
Address, J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box J. 
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‘ a Z| : 
wad Write for Free Book “Z” 
~ 4 84 pages, with 500 photo engraved designs 


of the most luxurious, comfortable and lasting 
leather furniture. 


Book a ex- 
poses the shams. 


After reading 
Book “*Z,” no 
one can foist on 
you furniture 
covered with 
cheap, split leather or leather 
imitations. It enables you to distinguish the genuine from the 
counterfeit. It will convince you that the most trustworthy leather 
furniture to buy is 


KARPEN Genuine 


Leather Furniture 


Guaranteed to satisfy or money re- 


Karpen turned —costs no more than unknown Karpen 


Leaiher makes. Unlike nine-tenths of the furni- Gaps posees 

Furniture) “e sold for leather, it will not peel, J F Mrniiure 
crack or wear shabby. Will last a life- rca 
time. Spring work same as specified by the U. S. Govern- 


ment. Sold by leading dealers every- 
where. Look for the trade-marks and do 








Book “‘H’’ showing fabric covered farniture 
sent for 25c. 


Book ‘‘ Z"’ showing leather furni- 
ture is free, 


Awarded Grand Prize 
St. Louis Exposition 


ba S.KARPEN & BROS. 
Karpen Bldg., Chicago 
St. James Bldg., New York 
Established 1880. World's 
Largest Makers of Fine 
Upholstered Furniture. 
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Rubens 
Infant Shirt 
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BACK VIEW. 
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A Word to Mothers: 


The Kubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. No child 
should be without it. It alfords full protection to lungs and 
alwlomen, thas preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great 
many children. Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, 
no matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. Ifledoesn't 
keep it write tous. ‘The Rubens Shirt has glacddened the hearts 
of thousands of mothers. We want it accessible toall the world, 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


The Genuine Rubens Shirt has this signature stamped on 
every garment — 
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No Buttons No Trouble 


The Kubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool and e : 988 s) 2 
half cotton), wool, silk and wool, and all silk, to fit from birth Patent Nos 528, 550,233. 
to nine years. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. Circulars, with 


Price-List, free. 





Manufactured by RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market Street, Chicago 


© ra eu - 
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Sip can. Ee WIETS. —S 
“PREMIUM CALE 
Paes) f DANUARY 


+ Swift's 


Premium Calendar 














Attractive pastels—hand- 
somely lithographed in 12 
colors—size 12x35 inches— 
reproduced from the origi- 
nal drawings by Philip Boi- 
leau, a French artist whose 
art subjects are in large de- 
mand in this country. 

Swift’s Premium Calendar 
for 1906 combines the truly 
artistic with the color effects 
which are only obtained in 
pastel. 


Swift’s Premium Calendar will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address for 10 
cents in money or stamps, or 10 Wool 
Soap wrappers, or 1 metal cap taken 
from jar of Swift’s Beef Extract. 


Address 
Swift & Company 
Department 10, Stock Yards Station 
Chicago, Ill. 


Art Plates 


Single art plates, size 10 x 15 inches, 
suitable for framing, have been pre- 
pared, with no advertising whatever on 

them. The complete set of three 
‘]/ will besent prepaid for fifty cents. 




















Swift’s Premium 
Hams and Bacon 


Each piece branded on the rind 


Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard 


3, 5, and 10 pound air-tight pails 
Swift & Company, U.S. A. 
































SANTA CLAUS’ CHRISTMAS BREAKFAST 


L i 


Good, old Saint Nick knows that 
CREAM of WHEAT 


is best for boys and girls, little 
and big. There’s the making of the 


sunshine of health in every bowl. 


A dainty breakfast 
A delightful luncheon—A delicious dessert. 





Copyright, 1905, by 
Cream of Wheat Co. 


























The celebrated painting by Str JoHN MILLAIS, BaRT,, R. A. ’ Inthe possession of Messas. A. & F. Pears, Ltd. 


‘¢ BUBBLES” 


PEARS’ SOAP 


Beautifies the complexion, keeps the hands white and imparts a constant 
bloom of freshness to the skin. 


Pears’ Annual for 1905 with 117 illustrations and three large Presentation Plates. The best Annual published — without any doubt. 
However, judge for yourself. Agents: The International News Company. 


DRAWN B 


JA 





BEGINNING KIPLING’S NEW STORIES .._, 


r 





DRAWN BY ORSON LOWEL 


TWELFTH NIGHT 
JANUARY 1906 FIFTEEN CENTS 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


Copyright, 1905 (Trace-Mark Registered), by The Curtis Publishing Company, in the United States and Great Britain. London: Hastings House, 10, Norfolk Street, Strand, W. C. 


he Un ” 
The Central News Company, Philadelphia, General Agents 





























To You! 
A Happy New Year!! 


You know you are happy if 
you are well. 

You know you are well if 
you eat plenty of what is good 
for you. 

Quaker Oats will build you 
up; it will make you healthy; 
it is delicious; it is absalutely 





pure. 





Buy a package to-day at your 


grocer’s. Start the year right. 


EAT 


Quaker Oat 























Rubens 
Infant Shirt 


Made to Fit Children from 
Birth to 9 Years 
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A Word to Mothers: intel 


BACK VIEW, 





The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. No child 
should be without it. Itaffords full protection to lungs and 
abdomen, thus preventing coids and coughs, so fatal to a great 
many children. Get the Rubens Shirt at once. ‘lake no other, 
no matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. If he doesn't 
keep it write to us. The Kubens Shirt has gladdened the hearts 
of thousands of mothers. We want it accessible toall the world. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


The Genuine Rubens Shirt has this signature stamped on 
every garment — 


The Rubens Sliirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool and 
half cotton), wool, silk and aa: and all silk, to fit Pets birth 
to nine years. Sold at Dry-Guods Stores. Circulars, with 
Price-List, free. . 


No Buttons No Trouble 


Patent Nos. 528,988 — 550,233. 


masipactoved by RUBENS & Ane, 90 Market Street, & lenge 











DON'T USE 
Rub : mertalits 
Boil fy Instead 
Soak ‘ _ of 
Woolens ‘ Soap 


Woolens 


r FINE—RUGS and CARPETS to 
| IC \TE Flannels LAST longer— 
LOOK better—FEEL better—ARE better— 
SOF TER—FLUFFIER— UNSHRUNKEN if 
washed with PEARLINE in Pearline’s Way. 


SOyAN ite) oe 
most DE| 


PROOF: 


ever be fore. 


More thillions are using PEARLINE “ 


A child can do the work. 


It's Mostly Rinsing 























If Pies Could Only Talk 


they would tell you that they only disagreed with people when made 
with greasy, indigestible hog lard. And nowonder! From Sty to pie 
—it doesn’t sound very inviting when you come to think it over, does it? 


Human nature is hard to solve. People who are most particular 
about adapting the weight of their wearing apparel to the season and 
its conditions, who would never think of going out in a storm without 
an umbrella‘and rubbers, who would not sit in a draft for a farm, will 
calmly sit at the table and stuff themselves with lard-soaked food and 
not realize for an instant that it is likely to give them a full-fledged case 
of indigestion and clog their whole inner machinery. 


Lard is produced from hog fats, sometimes impure, but always in- 
digestible, and there’s a good day coming when no one will think of 
using it for cooking. Cottolene is the enly rational frying and short- 

ening medium ithe world. _ It will make pure, 
palatable, healthful food, and food which any- 
one can eat and enjoy without the after pangs 
of a disordered stomach. 


USE 4% LESS. Cottolene being richer 
than either lard or cooking butter, one-third 
less is required. 


“ ”__a-book of 300 choice 
Home Helps recipes, edited by a promi- 
nent cooking authority, is yours for a 2 cent stamp. 


THEN, K. FarRBANK CoMPANY, Deptt 25, Chicago. 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 
expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 


st V- S y ~ a 
54020203 409409409409 2098S 40S heels 40s 


THE rer HOME JOURNAL 
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The Price of THE JOURNAL 


By subscription: One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents a year, 
postage free in the United States, Canada, Alaska, Cuba, 


: ‘ Porto Rico, Mexico, and ry Hawaiian and Philippine 
your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has Registered in United States Patent Office Islands. Single copies: 15 cents each. ms 

already renewed may receive this blank. That does not : wg : - , , In Foreign Countries in the Internationa 

mean that the renewal has not been received. We begin Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by ‘a si Postal Un 


to pack in mail-bags two weeks or more before mailing, 
and the renewal may have reached us after the copy con- 
taining the blank has been packed. In requesting change 421-427 
of address give us at least three weeks’ notice. et-ted 

If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 
must reach us before the tenth of February to avoid miss- 
ing the next issue. We cannot begin subscriptions with 
back numbers. Subscribers should use Postal, Bankers’ 
or Express money orders in remitting. 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President 








THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Edward W. Bok, Vice-President and Editor 
C. H. Ludington, Jr., Secretary and Treasurer William V. Alexander, Managing Editor 


Copyright, 1905 (Trade-mark registered), by The Curtis 
Entered at Stationers’ Hal/, London, England. 


other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid 
per year, 8 shillings 4 pence, payable by internationa 
money order ($2.00 in American money); Single copies 
10 pence each (20 cents in American money). 


Our Branch Offices 


(For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received 


New York: Madison Avenue and 234 Street 
Boston : Barristers Hall 
Cuicaco: 508 Home Insurance Building 
Lonpon: Hastings House, 10, Norfolk St., Strand, W. C. 


Publishing Company. All rights reserved. 
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$10,000 for Christmas Ideas 


HE editors of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL wish to make the Christmas, 1906, 
issue of the magazine the best Christmas periodical ever published. They 
want to begin to lay their plans now—a year in advance. They would like it if 
the entire issue might represent not their ideas, but the ideas of THE JOURNAL 
readers. They are willing to spend $10,000 to carry out these ideas. So they 
begin by offering some of this money to the readers themselves in two prize offers. 


Here is $115 for You 


Write to Mr. Bok personally and tell him what Christmas subject or phase of the 
day and season you would like treated in the next Christmas issue, but don’ use 
more than one hundred (100) words in your letter or it will be thrown out. 

Before you write him look over the last (the Christmas) number carefully, see 
what is treated there and don’t mention any subject discussed in that issue. 
Remember, too, what has been done in previous Christmas issues of THE JOURNAL. 
For instance: don’t ask for 

How Christmas is celebrated in other lands (this was treated a few years ago) ; or 

How Christmas is celebrated in the South or California (this we have done 

several times); or ask us to present 

The Great Madonnas of the World (this we did two years ago). 

Remember, we want you to tell us something we have Not done—some phase or 
need of the Christmas season that has escaped us. 

For such a suggestion, told in a letter in a hundred words or less, we will pay 


$50 for the Best Suggestion 
25 for the Second Best Suggestion 
20 for the Third Best Suggestion 


$15 for the Fourth Best Suggestion 
5 for the Fifth Best Suggestion 
Five Prizes — $115 in All 


We will give you until January 15 to get your letter here, but all letters must be in 
Mr. Bok’s hands by that date. Address 


Mr. Bok’s Personal Box 


HE offer just told about is simply for suggesting a topic. Here is one, which is 
equally attractive, for actually describing an idea, and is made by THE 
JOURNAL’S Christmas Editor: 


Here is $165 for You 


The Christmas Editor wants to get brief accounts of any Christmas idea which you 
may have seen or heard about this Christmas. This means any new idea, however 
small or simple. It may be a new way to distribute presents, or a new kind of a 
Christmas tree, or some new clever home-made Christmas present, or a new way of 
decorating a room, or a new Christmas table decoration, or a new Christmas party 
or festivity —anything new, in fact, that has a Christmas flavor about it, whether it 
is for the home, the Sunday-school, the church or any kind of celebration. Butfit 
must be told in ot more than two hundred and fifty (250) words —remember that 
distinctly —and written on one side of the paper only. If you have a variety of 
ideas to offer, so much the better; but, although all may be sent in the same envelope, 
keep each idea separate and sign your name and address to each one. We will pay 


$50 for the Best Idea 


25 for the Second Best Idea 
20 for the Third Best Idea 





$15 for the Fourth Best Idea 
5 for the Eleven Next Best Ideas 
Fifteen Prizes — $165 in All 


Bear these things distinctly in mind, however: 


First: The idea must be new. 
SECOND: You must tell it in two hundred and fifty words, or less. 
THIRD: Write only on one side of the paper, and do not rol! the manuscript. 


No rolled manuscript will be read, 


We will give you until January 15 to get your idea here. Address 


The Christmas Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal 


E CANNOT return any manuscripts or letters sent in response to either one of 
these offers, whether stamps are inclosed or not. As soon as possible after 
January 15 we shall award the prizes and buy as many more manuscripts as we 
want. But give us time—don’t ask us whether the prizes have been awarded. If 
you receive a prize we shall let you know; otherwise your letter or manuscript will 
be destroyed so as not to fall into other hands. 
Any reader can try for both offers — only they must be addressed and mailed in sepa- 
rate envelopes — one to Mr. Bok’s Personal Box, and the other to The Christmas Editor. 
We want to award all these prizes; are not only willing, but also anxious, to 
award them. But we must reserve the right to withhold the awards if the material 
submitted does not justify such awards. 


Now Go Ahead, Think Hard and Let Us Hear From You All 


Answers to the November Puzzles 


How Alice connected the points of the two E’s without crossing a line (one solution): 


The Hatter could travel 306 miles in 44% hours. 





The answer to the charade is “* Corsair.’’ 


Dogs must keep 





The sign in the park was formed of three pieces reading, “* 
out of this park ’’ .......... geececers ‘ 


Pictorial arithmetic : 





Strap —— trap + Eve -$ crown —— crow = seven 


Earth + reel + ink =—— ear — link = three 


Niche a stone —— chest —— O 
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PRIZE WINNERS 
First Prize — H. Bainbridge, Pennsylvania Second Prize — Mrs. Louis Henry Legg, Washington 
Third Prize — Edward H. Leggett, New York 


Other Prizes. — William B. Bennett, Pennsylvania; Jean Starr, Ohio; Mary Neal Waters, Ohio; Nellie 
W. Swan, Massachusetts; Mrs. Alfred N. Mitchell, Ontario; M. E. Davis, Virginia; Henry D. Williams, 
New York; Mrs. E. A. Wilder, New York; Edith V. Le Duc, District of Columbia; C. H. Wardell, New 
Jersey; Edith C. Sanders, Maryland; Mrs. J. E. Driscoll, North Carolina; Mary A. Kingsbury, New York; 
Mrs. E. C. Cowles, Wisconsin; Mrs. Herbert I. Jackson, Massachusetts; Elfriede Zeiger, Illinois; Edith 
Frances Grant, Rhode Island; Richard Beardsley, Illinois; Robert A. Winston, North Carolina; Annie Love 
Dowdell, Alabama; Maurice Lazarus, Ohio; Louise Alexander, Massachusetts ; Mrs. Stella V. Baughn, Indiana; 
Lillian Dreifus, Ohio; May Sedore, Iowa; Sallie Beck, West Virginia; Mrs. Ralph W. Bowen, District of 
Columbia; Madelon Murtha, New York; Eugene Percy, New York; James J. Cowling, Arkansas; Frances H. 
Winston, North Carolina; Marian F. Landborg, Illinois; Eleanor Fairchild, Illinois; H. Clifford Creed, New 
Brunswick; Mrs. Clarence C. McDaniel, Illinois; Mrs. E. K. Fernald, Massachusetts; M. M. Myers, New 
York; Mrs. W. J. Astley, British Columbia; Florence Westcott, New York; William J. Fizone, Maryland; 
Lottie Wickenden, Ohio; Edwin F. L. Nevin, California; Bessie K. Jones, Pennsylvania; Ellis B. Burgess, 
Pennsylvania; S. P. Shull, Indiana; Mrs. Charles C. Reakirt, Ohio; Mary N. MacCracken, Ohio. 
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Nine Beautiful Pictures Free 


|. The Skeleton in Armor ll. The Golden Legend lll. Home-Keeping Hearts 


O GREAT has been the demand for the reproductions of the pictures by 
Mr. W. L. Taylor, illustrating four of the Longfellow poems, and those by 
Miss Jessie Willcox Smith, depicting ‘‘The First Steps in a Child’s Life,’’ that 
those who want the pictures had better send in the subscriptions necessary to 
obtain them as soon as possible, as the edition was limited, and it will soon be 
exhausted. 
The first four pictures shown in this column are by Mr. ‘Taylor, the last five, 
by Miss Smith. 
Each picture is about as large as a JOURNAL page, each copy carefully printed 
in the full colors of the original, and on heavy coated paper —all ready for framing. 





IV. Maidenhood V. The First Lesson VI. The First Sermon 


TO ANY READER who will send us a year’s subscription to THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL, at $1.25, of some friend who is not now a subscriber, we 
will send, with our compliments, any one of these pictures that may be se- 
lected, carefully packed, and all postage paid. Or any two of the pictures for 


two new subscriptions. Be careful to state which picture or pictures you want. 


Address The Picture Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia 
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Vil. The First Punishment Vill. The First Love IX. The First Dissipation 


THE JOURNAL’S Cover This Month 


UR cover design for this number of THE JouRNAL is to celebrate ‘‘ Twelfth 
Night,’’ which followed twelve days after Christmas, and in the England 
of our forefathers ended the revelries of the Christmas season. It was the cus- 
tom of this night for the revelers to divide a cake, in which were baked a bean 
and a pea. The man who received the bean was the King of the Bean, and the 
girl who got the pea was his Queen. Amid great merriment and shouting the 
King was then raised on a chair to the ceiling, where he made crosses with 
chalk on the rafters to protect the house against evil spirits. A limited separate 
edition of the cover has been made, printed in all the original colors, exactly as 
it appears on the magazine, but without any advertisements on the back, copies 
of which will be sent, packed in a strong tube, for ten cents, postpaid —so long 
as the supply lasts. 
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Will Vou Tell Me. 


HA Lage of Careful Answers fo Questions that are Asked Cs 











The Peculiar Cut of Sailors’ Trousers 
I am curious to know why sailors’ trousers flare 
so at the ankle. Can youtell me? INLAND. 


They are so cut in order that they may be easily 
** telescoped’’ up to the thigh when the wearer is 
tarring rigging and doing other work about the 
vessel. Turning them up thus, the fold below the 
knee, is much quicker than rolling, and is made 
possible by the hour-glass shape of the trouser-leg, 
the lower half being the same shape — upside down 
—as the upper half. Sailors’ trousers nowadays 
are less wide at the bottom than formerly, but the 
old pattern survives in the exaggerated ‘* bell- 
breeches ’’ of the costers of London, through whom 
it can be traced back to the river-banks and the 
shipping. 


Thousands of People Disappear Lach Year 
Can you give me any idea of the number of 

persons in this country who disappear from home 

and cannot be traced ? Iowa. 


It is estimated that more than five thousand 
persons in the United States ‘‘ disappear’’ every 
year, never to be heard of again. 


Many Millions Use English 
What number of the earth’s inhabitants speak 
the English language — that is, according to the 
latest figures procurable ? A. L. S$. 


In 1890 there were one hundred and eleven 
million’ people in the world using the English 
language, and in 1900 one hundred and thirty 
million. 


How Frescoes are Removed 


Have frescoes by the old masters ever been re- 
moved from the walls? If so how is it done? 
D.R. 


Yes; many of them. There are various proc- 
esses of removal. The most common is to begin 
by pasting many strips of fine gauze over the face 
of the fresco to prevent the surface from cracking. 
After that the wall is cut or sawed away at the 
back; the block thus left, bearing the fresco, is 
keyed up in a wooden or iron frame, so that it 
will not break; it is placed face downward on the 
floor, and the unnecessary plaster removed from 
the back down to the inner paint of the fresco. 
Then a strong canvas is glued down upon the back 
with the edges sometimes fastened to a stretcher. 
When the thin layer of plaster holding the fresco is 
firmly fastened at the back the picture is turned 
over, the thin gauze carefully removed from the 
face, the consequent damage to the face repaired, 
and the picture is ready for any frame that may 
be thought desirable, or it may be put back upon 
the wall from which it was originally taken, none 
the worse for its renovation. Je 6. F. & 


Chopin's “ Raindrop Prelude” 


Why is Chopin’s Prelude number six —the 
short one in B-minor—called ‘‘ The Raindrop 
Prelude’? And isn’t the longer one in D-flat 
sometimes called that, too? | 


The B-minor Prelude was composed in one 
evening and under the following interesting cir- 
cumstances: Chopin was spending the winter in 
Majorca with his friend, Madame George Sand, 
the French author, and her son. One evening 
Madame Sand and her son had gone to Palma on 
business. A great rain set in. ‘Their guide for- 
sook them, and they made their way home with 
much difficulty. Arsiving at midnight, they 
found Chopin in despair over their prolonged 
absence in the storm, and in that state he had 
composed the B-minor Prelude. Madame Sand 
called his attention to the cadence of the raindrops 
falling on the roof—there is a most striking 
suggestion of falling drops in the Prelude; but 
Chopin vowed he had not heard them, consciously. 
Kleczynski, his pupil and biographer, asserts 
that this Prelude, however, is a mere sketch of the 
idea fully elaborated in the D-tlat Prelude num- 
ber fifteen (mentioned in the question) —‘* The 
foundation of the picture is drops of rain falling 
at regular intervals.’’ W. J. H. 


American Citizenship for the Japanese 


Is it true that no Japanese may become an 
American citizen? If so, why not? W.B.C. 


Yes; our naturalization statutes permit citizen- 
ship only te ‘‘ free white aliens and Africans or 
those of African descent,’’ thus tacitly excluding 
the yellow races. Although the Chinese are the 
only race specially named anywhere in our statutes 
as debarred from naturalization, other races — 
Japanese, Indian, Mexican, etc. — have been de- 
cided against by the courts at various times. 


Celebrated Paintings of Children 


Can you give a list of the six or eight most 
famous paintings of children, between five and 
fourteen years of age, painted previous to 1800 of 
any but a religious subject? ROME. 


Van Dyke —Children of Charles I, Windsor 
Castle. 

Velasquez —Infanta Marguerita, Louvre, Paris; 
also Infanta Maria Theresa, Vienna Gallery, and 
Don Balthaser on Horseback, Madrid Gallery. 

Rubens— Sons of Rubens, Lichtenstein Gallery. 

Cornelis de Vos — Painter’s daughters, Berlin 
Gallery. . 

Baroccio — Prince Frederick of Urbino (painted 
as an infant in swaddling clothes), Pitti Gallery, 
Florence. 

Reynolds — Strawberry Girl, and Little Miss 
Bowles, Wallace Collection, London. 

The Italians painted many children as Cupids 
and genii, and there are many young girls’ heads 
by Greuze and Watteau. Luca della Robbia did 
the Innocenti in clay and Donatello his Singing 
Children in marble and bronze. Photographs may 
be obtained of any of these. AE « 


The First Painter of Landscapes in Oil 


Who was the first painter of landscape and 
cattle in oil? It is alleged that there are no 
landscapes and cattle pictures of the sixteenth 
century to be found signed and dated. 

NorRTH CAROLINA. 

The painting of cattle in landscape practically 
began with the Hollanders Both, Berchem, Du 
Jardin, Cuyp and Paul Potter, in the early seven- 
teenth century. Almost all the Italians, beginning 
with Giotto ip the fourteenth century, painted 
both cattle and landscape, but only as a back- 
ground or accessory to human figures. The 
Hollanders were the first to use cattle and land- 
scape as a picture motive, though there may be 
isolated examples of similar paintings by other 
artists, such as the French or Spanish. 

GD. 


A New Aneesthetic that is Pleasant 


Isn’t there any anzsthetic that works as well as 
chloroform and ether with less of the disagreeable 
effects that those drugs produce? 

MEDICAL STUDENT. 

There is a sedative known as ** Scopolamin,”’ 
an alkaloid extracted from a plant of the niglit- 
shade family, which has been hit upon lately by 
Paris hospital physicians as a most agreeable 
anzsthetic, and has been used recently with suc- 
cess in this country. As is commonly known, the 
use of chloroform is subject to accidents when 
used in surgery; ether produces nausea, stupor 
and other unpleasant effects; cocaine and stovain, 
while excellent local anaesthetics, are no more than 
local. So the search has been made for some 
drug that will not do any of these things, and it 
is thought to have been found in Scopolamin. 
For under the influence of this the patient falls 
asleep gradually and comfortably; his intellectual 
functions continue (so that he wakes easily on 
being spoken to or shaken), but the whole sensitive 
system is anesthetized so that pain has no effect 
on him. He wakens naturally after the operation, 
as if from a normal sleep, quite comfortable and 
with his usual appetite, and has no recollection 
whatever of what has been done. 


In Which Direction is a Day Lost? 


I have a good deal of trouble remembering 
whether it is eastbound or westbound vessels in 
the Pacific Ocean that lose a day when they cross 
the ** day-line.’’ I don’t know enough astronomy 
to reason it out. Do you know of any arbitrary 
way of fixing it in my mind? GC. BD. 


A college graduate in THE JOURNAL office 
suggests the following rhyme, used in an astron- 
omy class, as ‘* simple and effective’’: 

‘When sailing west 
On board a ship, 
It’s always best 
One day to skip.” 
There you have it all, and you can’t forget it! 


Who Named America? 
Who first called America by that name? 
LUCIAN. 


A German professor of geography, Waldsee- 
miiller, was probably the first to suggest the name 
in his ** Introduction to Cosmography, with the 
Four Voyages of Americus Vespucius’’ (1507), 
the first book printed about America. 


The Largest Steamer in the World 


Can you give me some details as to the largest 
steamer in the world? I have heard that a re- 
markably large one has just been launched. 

TRAVELER. 

The vessel to which you refer is the new twin- 
screw steamer of the Hamburg-American Line, 
the Kaiserin Auguste Victoria, launched recently 
at Stettin and christened by the Empress of 
Germany. The Auguste Victoria is the largest 
steamer in the world, being 700 feet long, 77 feet 
in beam and 54 feet deep. She will displace, 
when fully laden, 42,5co tons. Her passenger 
accommodation will include 550 first-class, 300 
second, 250 third and 2300 steerage passengers, 
while her complement of officers and crew will be 
600 men, giving a grand total of 4000 on board. 
The vessel will be ready for service in May, 1906. 


One Hundred and Thirty Miles an Hour 


Tell me, please, the highest speed ever reached 
on an electric railway. E. V. B. 


Ona trial run on the line from Berlin to Zossen, 
in Germany, a part of the distance was covered at 
the rate of one hundred and thirty miles an hour. 


Who Made “the Gadsden Purchase”? 


In the lower left-hand corner of many of the 
maps of the United States there is a section of 
territory marked ‘‘ Gadsden Purchase.’’ Please 
tell me what it means. Me ©. ©, 


It means that in 1853 our minister to Mexico, 
General James Gadsden, negotiated a treaty es- 
tablishing a new boundary between the two 
countries, by which the United States for the sum 
of $10,000,000 came into possession of territory 
now included in New Mexico and Arizona. The 
prominent part taken by General Gadsden in 
securing the land led to its being called ‘‘ the 
Gadsden Purchase.’’ F. B. W. 


Dry Rain in the Desert 
I have come across the expression ‘‘ the dry 
rain of Colorado.’’ What could have been meant ? 
| ae 


The phrase doubtless refers to the strange rain- 
storms in the Colorado Desert during which not a 
drop of water touches the earth. ‘The rain can be 
seen falling from the clouds high above, but when 
it reaches the hot, dry air beneath the clouds it 
is entirely absorbed. ‘These peculiar rainstorms 
take place in regions where the thermometer often 
registers one hundred and twenty-eight degrees in 
the shade. 


The First Voyage Around the World 
Who made the first voyage around the world? 
DAGDEN. 


A Spanish sea captain, Juan Sebastian del 
Cano, and seventeen sailors, who formed part of 
the squadron of five ships and two hundred and 
sixty-five men that sailed from Spain in 1519 with 
the famous navigator, Magellan. Three ships 
were destroyed and one turned back. Magellan 
was killed in the Philippines in the second year of 
the voyage. Del Cano and his sailors, in the 
ship Victoria, reached Spain in 1522, having 
completed the first voyage around the world in 
about three years. F.B. W. 


America’s Finest Art Treasures 
Kindly name a few of the most noted art treas- 
ures in painting, sculpture and antiques now in 
the United States. D. L. M. 


The question is indefinite and far too compre- 
hensive. Besides, what might be thought a very 
important work by one might not be so highly 
esteemed by another. There are valuable Cypriote 
sculptures — the best in existence — in the Metro- 
politan Museum, together with famous collections 
of porcelains, jades and fabrics. The New York 
Historical Society has a number of fine old mas- 
ters, including a good Velasquez. The Boston 
Museum, the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
and the Art Industrial of Chicago have *‘ noted 
art treasures’’ by the score. Mrs. Gardner’s 
Venetian Palace in the Back Bay, Boston, con- 
tains another fine group of pictures, tapestries and 
furniture. Then there are the Walters collection 
in Baltimore, the Johnson and Widener collections 
in Philadelphia, the Havemeyer pictures in New 
York —to mention but a fewout of many. Each 
has its rarities. It is impossible to say which is 
the ‘* most noted.’’ Stee 


The Depth of the Sea 


What is the greatest depth of the sea —that is, 

the greatest depth recorded and verified ? 
ROSLINDALE. 

According to repeated soundings the greatest 
depth of the Pacific Ocean is nearly five miles, 
and of the Atlantic Ocean four miles and a half, 
although there is on record one sounding made in 
1889 in the South Atlantic which indicated a 
depth of eight miles and three-quarters. 


Postage-Stamp Gum Not Always the Same 


Is it true that the gum on the United States 
postage stamps is different at different seasons ? 
DouBTER. 
Two kinds are used: a hard gum when stamps 
are printed in summer,’‘a softer gum in winter 
and for stamps to be used in Alaska. 


A Day’s Doings in New York 


Somewhere lately I have seen some amazing 
figures about New York City, showing in part, 
according to my recollection, that there is a birth 
and a death there every few minutes. Do you 
think this is true? G. H. S. 


A daily paper in New York published in 
September of Jast year an article showing that 
there is, on an average, a birth in that city every 
six minutes and a funeral every seven; that some- 
body commits suicide every ten hours, and some- 
body is murdered every two days; that a house is 
built every hour; that a fire breaks out every 
three-quarters of an hour; that four hundred and 
seventy-four million gallons of water are used 
every day—and so on. 


How is “ Standard Time” Reckoned? 


What is the scheme of reckoning standard time 

in this country, and why is it used? 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Standard time in the United States is reckoned 
in four belts, to avoid the great confusion attend- 
ant on having each locality use its own sun-time. 
By dividing the country thus each belt uses the 
same time throughout — usually the sun-time of 
the meridian running through its centre—and 
the traveler from one belt to another must 
change on crossing the border. The ‘“‘ eastern 
section ’’ extends as far as an irregular line drawn 
from Detroit to Charleston. The ‘‘ central sec- 
tion’’ lies between this line and one drawn 
from Bismarck, South Dakota, to the mouth of 
the Rio Grande. The ‘*mountain section’’ ex- 
tends from this line to very nearly the western 
borders of Idaho, Utah and Arizona. The 
** Pacific section’’ covers the rest of the country 
to the Pacific coast. The time used in each suc- 
cessive belt, counting westward, is an hour earlier 
than that of the belt east of it. 





Answers to questions about music [signed “* W. J. H.”’] will be written by Mr. W. J. Henderson, Music 
Critic of “The New York Sun.” Those on art [signed ‘J. C. V. D.’] will be written by Professor John C. 
Van Dyke, of Rutgers College. Answers to questions of general interest [signed ‘‘F. B. W.’’] will be 
written by Mr. Franklin B. Wiley, Literary Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal, and so on. 

All questions must be sent, mot to individual writers, but only to the Editors of “*‘ Will You Tell Me?” 


in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
in print will be made. 


This is imperative. A selection of questions for answer 
Where answers by mail are desired, postage must be inclosed, and such answers will 


be made by the general Editor of “ Will You Tell Me?” The individual writers will confine their work to 


the printed page. 


Celluloid Will Not Explode 
Is it true that celluloid is explosive ? 
A. C. &. 


No; there is the best authority for stating posi- 
tively that good celluloid, though inflammable, is 
not explosive, in spite of the many statements warn- 
ing people against the use of celluloid articles. 
Expert and disinterested chemists and the agents 
of various insurance companies have issued circu- 
lars showing that celluloid is as harmless and 
non-explosive as wood. It ‘‘ cannot be exploded 
under any conditions. The human hair 
will catch fire and burn with very much lower heat 
than celluloid will.’’ ‘* The same [insurance] reg- 
ulations which have been made in reference to 
such combustibles as wood, hay, cotton and the 
like, would be quite adequate as protections if 
applied to ‘celluloid.’’’ These opinions are 
expressed many times and emphatically in connec- 
tion with investigation by insurance companies, 
and should be accepted as trustworthy denial of 
the ‘* explosive-celluloid ” myth. 


Striking a Man Who Wears Glasses 


Is it true that in the eyes of the law it is a greater 
crime to assault a man who wears glasses than to 
attack one whose vision is normal? H. D.C. 


It is perfectly possible that a man on trial for 
such an assault would receive a more severe sen- 
tence if it could be proved that in assaulting with 
intent to wound or maim he willfully struck at the 
eyes of his victim —the intent or degree of malice 
being thus shown to be greater ; but there is no 
statutory provision, so far as can be learned, which 
makes the offense greater when the man who is 
struck wears glasses. The general legal term for 
assault under such conditions is ** mayhem’’ (the 
old form of ** maim’”’), where the assailant de- 
prives his victim, in one way or another, of the 
power to defend himself. 


The Origin of the Term “Boycott” 
What is the origin of the word ** boycott,’’ and 
how long has it been in use ? O. B. 


It was derived in 1880 from the name of the 
first prominent victim pf Charles S. Parnell’s 
system of combining to hold no social or business 
relations with & person. Captain Boycott,- who 
acted as the agent of Lord Erne’s Lough Mask 
estate in Connemara, Ireland, evicted a number 
of tenants. They and their neighbors refused all 
intercourse with him and tried to prevent others 
from aiding him. Orangemen under military 
protection helped him out. Ever since then the 
word has been in general use. F. B. W. 


Our President and Foreign Rulers 


Why does one never hear of foreign sovereigns 
visiting the United States? Doesn’t interna- 
tional courtesy demand some interchange of visits ? 

E. K. 

In your second question you hit on the answer 
to your first. Foreign reigning sovereigns do not 
come to this country because our President may 
not return the visit, owing to the unwritten law 
that the President may not pass beyond the 
limits of the United States while in office. This 
unwritten law has been broken in one or two 
instances in recent years, but has been observed 
strictly by most Presidents. If any ruler were 
to come over here on a visit, and that visit were 
not returned by the President in person, at the 
capital of the other country, within six months, 
it is quite probable that the ‘‘ insult ’’ to the other 
nation would be thought by them to justify a 
declaration of war. 


Did Rembrandt Paint a Golfer? 


Some one has told me that Rembrandt painted 
a man playing golf. Is the game really so old 
that this may be true? Ss. 8. D. 


There is extant a small etching by Rembrandt 
called *‘ The Sport of Kolef or Golf.’’ It has been 
described thus: ‘‘ The player is lightly etched upon 
the left; he holds a golf-stick with which he is 
striking a ball; on a bench to the right sits a 
man in a high-crowned hat resting his left elbow 
on a table and his right leg along the bench.’ 
This description is somewhat fanciful. In reality 
the alleged golf-stick looks more like a shovel, 
the golf-ball is as large as a watermelon, and the 
action is not that of a player, but of a sweeper. 
Moreover, the man appears to be standing on 
steps rather than in an open field. Golf is, of 
course, a very old game. “A manuscript now in 
the British Museum, dated about 1500, describes 
it perfectly. Rembrandt probably knew the game, 
but this so-called golf etching furnishes no reliable 
evidence of that knowledge. Fi he. Os am 


The First Singing of “America” 


I wish you would tell me when *f My Country, 
’Tis of Thee’’ was first used. Was it on a na- 
tional occasion ? W. 


No. This hymn, written while its author was 
a student at Andover, Massachusetts, in the 
winter of 1831-32, was first used at a large 
Sunday-school celebration on July 4, 1832, at the 
historic Park Street Church in Boston. 


The Greatest Heights Reached by Man 


What are the highest points that have ever been 
reached by human beings ? mB. A 


In 1901 a Frenchman named Berson made a 
balloon ascent in which he is declared to have 
reached a height of 35,424 feet above the earth, 
presumably the greatest height every reached by 
man. An American, William Hunter Workman, 
holds the mountain-climbing record, 23,394 feet, 
made on August 12, 1903, in the Himalayas, and 
his wife, Fanny Bullock Workman, on the same 
day ascended to a height of 21,000 feet, giving 
her the woman’s record for mountain climbing. 

F. B. W. 
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Shat ‘Reminds Me 


The Brightest Things of All Times That People Have Laughed Over 








Was it His Ghost? 


WELL-KNOWN publisher has the entrance 

to his private office guarded by one of his 
editors, a small man, who, as the day wears on, 
sinks down in a little heap in his high-backed 
chair under the weight of the manuscripts he has 
to read. The publisher was exceedingly proud of 
his friendship with a prominent Congressman, 
who usually called when he was in New York. 

One day the huge form of the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives loomed up before the 
little editor, with the evident intent of bearing 
down upon the private office. 

** Back!” shouted the little editor, waving a 
slender arm with much vigor. ‘** Back! Go back 
to the offith and thend in your card.” 

The Congressman paused, inclined his head to 
view the obstacle that opposed his progress, and 
smiled. Then he turned on his heel and did as 
he was directed. 

Of course, the publisher bustled out personally 
to conduct the great man into the private office. 
When his visitor had departed the publisher came 
forth in arage. The little editor shriveled before 
him as he began: 

** What do you mean by holding up one of my 
oldest friends in this fashion? Don’t you know 
he’s at perfect liberty to walk into my office at any 
time without so much as knocking ?”’ 

** Yeth,’’ admitted the little editor feebly. 

‘* Then what do you mean by holding him up 
and subjecting him to such discourtesy ?’’ 

** IT thought he wath Dr. John Hall.’’ 

** Dr. John Hall!’’ exclaimed the exasperated 
publisher. ‘** Don’t you know that Dr. John Hall 
is dead ?’’ 

** Yeth,’’ returned the little editor with earnest 
sincerity. ‘* That’th what bothered me.” 





Denied the Only Shade 


T WAS a broiling hot day in the park, and 

those walking therein were well-nigh exhausted, 
when a very stout old lady came bustling along 
one of the paths, closely followed by a rough- 
looking tramp. 

Twice she commanded him to leave her, but 
still he followed just behind. 

At last the old lady, quite disgusted, turned 
angrily around and said: 

** Look here, my man, if you don’t go away I 
shall call a policeman.’’ 

The poor fellow looked up at her with a tear in 
his eye, and then remarked: 

‘* For goodness’ sake, mum, have mercy and 
don’t call a policeman, for ye’re the on’y shady 
spot in the park.’’ 


Paid (?) to Take His Medicine 


LITTLE boy once told his friend, another 
youngster, says the ‘‘ Pathfinder,’’ that his 
mother was accustomed to give him a nickel every 
morning so that he should take his medicine in 
peace and quietness. 
** Well, what do you do with it?’’ inquired the 
little friend. 
‘* Mother puts it in a money-box until there is 
a dollar.’’ 
** And what then ?”’ 
‘* Why, then, mother buys another bottle of 
medicine with it.’’ 





He Held Up the Train 
GERMAN traveler who tried to pass a meal- 
ticket on the train was told by the conductor 

that he would have to pay the regular fare of 
thirty-five cents. The German argued and refused 
to pay more than twenty-five cents, whereupon the 
conductor stopped the train and put him off. In 
a twinkling the traveler ran ahead of the engine 
and started to walk on the track. The engineer 
blew his whistle violently, but the irate German 
turned, shook his fist and called out: ‘* You can 
vissle all you want to; I von’t come pack.” 


Not a Sinner that Time 


HE was a thin, narrow, dark-visaged woman 

with ‘* specs’’ on, and she carried a package 
of tracts and leaflets, which she scattered broad- 
cast among the sinners in the car. 

A man got on, carrying abig watermelon. Out 
of his pocket protruded a glass flask witha rubber 
cork. The woman with the tracts handed one im- 
mediately to this last passenger. 

‘* Thankee,’’ he said; ‘* comic almanac, hey?”’ 

‘* No, sir,’’? said the woman firmly, in a high, 
falsetto voice. ‘* It’s to save your immortal soul. 
Touch not, taste not, handle not the wine,’’ and 
she pointed with a crooked forefinger to the glass 
flask protruding from his coat-pocket. 

** Oh, I see,’”’ said the man, smiling ; “ but this 
bottle ain’t for me, ma’am.,”’ 

*** Woe unto him that giveth his neighbor 
drink,’ ’’ quoted the woman fiercely, as she waved 
a warning hand high above her head. 

** Heain’t eggsactly my neighbor, eyther,”’ said 
the man gently. ‘* You see, it’s for the new baby, 
and wife cal’lates to bring him up by hand.”’ 

But the woman with the tracts hurriedly left the 
car at the next corner, followed by the smiles of 
the passengers. 





What Brought Them? 


RURAL school has a pretty girl as its teacher, 

but she was much troubled because many of 
her pupils were late every morning. At last she 
made the announcement that she would kiss the 
first pupil to arrive at the schoolhouse the next 
morning. At sunrise the largest three boys of 
her class were sitting on the doorstep of the 
schoolhouse, and by six o’clock every boy in the 
school and four of the directors were waiting for 
her to arrive. 


She Said It 


VISITOR of noble birth was expected to ar- 

rive at a large country house in the North of 
England, and the daughter of the house, aged 
seven, was receiving final instructions from her 
mother. 

** And now, dear,’’ she said, ‘* when the Duke 
speaks to you do not forget always to say ‘ your 
Grace.’ ’’ 

Presently the great man arrived, and after 
greeting his host and hostess he said to the child, 
‘* Well, my dear, and what is your name?’’ 
Judge of his surprise when the little girl solemnly 
closed her eyes and with clasped hands exclaimed, 
‘* For what we are about to receive may we be 
truly fankful, amen.’’ 


John Cheerfully Agreed 


LAD who was visiting at a relative’s house 

was unused to the form of saying grace be- 
fore meals. He began to eat at the dinner-table 
without waiting or watching to see what the rest 
did. 

**John,’’ ventured his uncle hesitatingly, 
** we-ee usually say a little something before we 
eat.’’ 

** Say all you want, say all you want,’’ replied 
John cheerfully. ‘‘ You can’t turn my stum- 
mick! ’’ 


The Butler Broke the News Gently 


N HIS return from an extended trip abroad 

an English ’Squire was met at the steamship 

wharf by his old and trusted butler. Thinking it 

strange that the old man should have come to 

meet him the ’Squire asked if there was bad news. 

** Yes, sir,’’ replied the butler, ‘‘ very bad news. 
The old magpie is dead, sir.’’ 

‘* What did the bird die of ?”’ 

** Too much horseflesh, sir.’’ 

‘*Too much horseflesh, John? Where did it 
get it?’’ 

‘* The carriage horses, sir.’’ 

‘* What, are they dead, too?’’ 

‘Yes, sir. Died from overexertion drawing 
water the night of the fire.’’ 

‘* What fire ?”’ 

‘* The mansion, sir.’’ 

** You don’t mean to say that the mansion is 
burned, John ?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir; it burned the night of the funeral, 
hd 

‘* Whose funeral ?’’. 

** Your poor mother’s, sir.’’ 

‘* What, mother dead, too ?’’ 

** Yes, sir; she never held her head up after your 
poor father died.’’ 

‘*Great Heaven! Father dead as well? I 
never heard a word of any of these misfortunes. 
What was the cause of my father’s death ?’’ 

‘* Well, sir, it was this way. He received a tel- 
egram telling him that the ship had gone down 
that had the whole of his fortune on board, and 
the shock of it killed him.’’ 

** John, I am entirely ruined!’’ 

‘* That you are, sir.’’ 


He Remembered 
RESTAURANT-KEEPER hung out this 


sign: 
“ Coffee: 
“ Such as Mother Used to Make.” 
A customer asked, pointing to the sign: 
**TIs your coffee really such as mother used to 
make ?”’ 
‘* Tt is,’’ replied the proprietor. 
* Then,’’ said the man with a reminiscent look, 
‘* give me a cup of tea.’’ 


Couldn’t Leave Town 


LAWYER had a horse that always balked 

when he attempted to cross a certain bridge 
leading out of the village. No amount of whip- 
ping or urging would induce him to cross it, so he 
advertised him for sale: **‘ Tobesold for no other 
reason than that the owner would like to leave 
town.’’ 


Her Father Didn’t Like It 


YOUNG man told his girl the other night that 

if she didn’t marry him he’d get a rope and 
hang himself right in front of her house. ‘‘ Oh, 
please, don’t do it, dear,’’ she said; ‘‘ you know 
father doesn’t want you hanging around here.’’ 


Give and Take 


N ENGLISH statesman on one occasion, when 
engaged in canvassing, visited a working- 
man’s house, in the principal room of which a 
pictorial representation of the Pope faced an il- 
lustration of King William, of pious and immortal 
memory, in the act of crossing the Boyne. 

The worthy man stared in amazement, and see- 
ing his surprise the voter’s wife exclaimed: 

** Shure, my husband’s an Orangeman and I’m 
a Catholic.”’ 

** How do you get on together?’’ asked the 
astonished politician. 

** Very well, indade, barring the twelfth of 
July, when my husband goes out with the Orange 
procession and comes home feelin’ extry pathri- 
otic.”’ 

‘* What then ?’’ 

‘* Well, he always takes the Pope down and 
jumps on him and then goes straight to bed. The 
next morning I get up early, before he is awake, 
and take down King William and pawn him and 
buy a new Pope with the money. Then I give 
the old man the ticket to get King William out.’’ 


Easy Enough 


NOTED mathematician, considered by many 

a wonder, stopped at a hotel in a small town 
in Missouri. As usual, in such places, there were 
a number of drummers on hand; there was also a 
meeting of some medical men at the place, who 
used the hotel as headquarters. One of the doctors 
thought it would be quite a joke to tell the math- 
ematician that some of the M. D.’s had concluded 
to kidnap him and take out his brains to learn 
how it was he was so good in mathematics. He 
was then asked by them what he was going to do 
about it. He replied: ‘‘ Why, I shall simply go 
on without brains just as you doctors are doing.’’ 





When Pat Laughed Last 


SHORT time ago two Englishmen on a visit 
to Ireland hired a boat for the purpose of 
having a sail. 

One of the Britons, thinking he would have a 
good joke at Pat’s expense, asked him if he knew 
anything about astrology. 

‘* Be jabers, no,” said Pat. 

“Then that’s the best part of your life just 
lost,’’ answered the Englishman. 

The second Englishman then asked Pat if he 
knew anything about theology. 

** Be jabers, no,” answered Pat. 

** Well,”’ the second said, *‘I must say that’s 
the very best part of your life lost.’ 

A few minutes later a sudden squall arose and 
the boat capsized. Pat began to swim. The 
Britons, however, could not swim, and both called 
loudly to Pat to help them. 

** Do you know anything about swimology?’’ 
asked Pat. 

**No,” answered both Englishmen. 

‘* Well, be jabers,’’ replied Pat, ‘‘ then both of 
your lives is lost!’’ 


One on the President 


HEN the President alighted at Red Hill, 

Virginia, a few months ago, to see his wife’s 
new cottage, he noticed that an elderly woman 
was about to board the train, and, with his usual 
courtesy, he rushed forward to assist her. That 
done, he grasped her hand and gave it an ‘*‘ exec- 
utive shake.’’ This was going too far, and the 
woman, snatching her hand away and eying him 
wrathfully, exclaimed: ‘** Young man, I don’t 
know who you are, and I don’t care a cent; but I 
must say you are the freshest somebody I’ve ever 
seen in these parts.’’ 





A Place for Jeremiah 


CERTAIN prosy preacher recently gave an 

endless discourse on the prophets. First he 
dwelt at length on the minor prophets. At last 
he finished them, and the congregation gave a sigh 
of relief. He took a long breath and continued: 
‘* Now I shall proceed to the major prophets.’’ 

After the major prophets had received more 
than ample attention the congregation gave an- 
other sigh of relief. 

‘* Now that I have finished with the minor 
prophets and the major prophets, what about 
Jeremiah? Where is Jeremiah’s place ?”’ 

At this point a tall man arose in the back of 
the church. ‘* Jeremiah can have my place,’’ he 
said; ‘‘ I’m going home.’’ 


EVERY ONE IS INVITED TO CONTRIBUTE TO THIS PAGE: IT BELONGS TO OUR READERS. 

The material on this page is not new: it does not claim to be. We wish to draw upon the whole world of 
humor for the funniest things obtainable in prose, verse or story. And we should like the help of our readers. 
Many of the stories on this page, for instance, are contributed by our readers. Very good, are they not? 


We all know of something which we think is “the funniest thing we ever heard.” 


If it has made you laugh 


send it to us and let others share it, and help the world to laugh. Wedo not promise to print all that may be sent : 


we shall make a selection of the best. 


But all contributions to this page must be voluntary, without expectation 


of compensation, and should give author or source wherever possible. No unused contribution will be returned. 
Please do not ask us to make you “an exception” to this rule: let us treat all alike. Observe these conditions, 
and we shall be grateful for the funniest thing you have ever heard or read, addressed to 


The Editor of ‘* That Reminds Me,” Care of The Ladies’ ¥' ome Journal, Philadelphia. 





The Owl-Critic 
By James T. Fields 


si HO stuffed that white owl?’’ No one 
spoke in the shop: 

The barber was busy, and he couldn’t stop; 

The customers, waiting their turns, were all 


reading 

The ** Daily,” the ‘* Herald,’’ the ‘* Post,’’ little 
heeding 

The young man who blurted out such a blunt 
question: 


Not one raised a head or even made a suggestion; 
And the barber kept on shaving. 


** Don’t you see, Mister Brown,” 

Cried the youth, with a frown, 

** How wrong the whole thing is, 

How preposterous each wing is, 

How flattened the head is, how jammed down the 
neck is — 

In short, the whole owl, what an ignorant wreck 
’tis! 

I make no apology; 

I’ve learned owl-eology. 

I’ve passed days and nights in a hundred collec- 
tions, 

And cannot be blinded to any deflections 

Arising from unskillful fingers that fail 

To stuff a bird right, from his beak to his tail. 

Mister Brown! Mister Brown! 

Do take that bird down, 

Or you’ll soon be the laughing-stock all over the 
town!”’ 

And the barber kept on shaving 


** T’ve studied owls, 
And other night fowls, 
And I tell you 
What I know to be true: 
An owl cannot roost 
With his limbs so unloosed; 
No owl in this world 
Ever had his claws curled, 
Ever had his legs slanted, 
Ever had his bill canted, 
Ever had his neck screwed 
Into that attitude. 
He can’t do it, because 
’Tis against all bird-laws 
Anatomy teaches ; 
Ornithology preaches 
An owl has a toe 
That can’t turn out so! 
I’ve made the white owl my study for years, 
And to see such a job almost moves me to tears! 
Mister Brown, I’m amazed 
You should be so gone crazed 
As to put up a bird 
In that posture absurd! 
To look at that owl really brings on a dizziness; 
The man who stuffed him don’t half know his 
business!’’ 
And the barber kept on shaving. 


‘* Examine those eyes. 

I’m filled with surprise 

Taxidermists should pass 

Off on you such poor glass; 

So unnatural they seem 

They’d make Audubon scream, 

And John Burroughs laugh 

To encounter such chaff. 

Do take that bird down; 

Have him stuffed again, Brown!” 
And the barber kept on shaving. 


‘* With some sawdust and bark 

I would stuff in the dark 

An owl better than that; 

I could make an old hat 

Look more like an ow! 

Than that horrid fowl, 

Stuck up there so stiff like a side of coarse leather. 
In fact, about him there’s not one natural feather.’’ 


Just then, with a wink and a sly normal lurch, 
The owl, very gravely, got down from his perch, 
Walked round, and regarded his faultfinding critic 
(Who thought he was stuffed) with a glance 
analytic, 
And then fairly hooted, as if he should say: 
** Your learning’s at fault ‘Ais time, anyway;,. 
Don’t waste it again on a live bird, I pray. 
I’m an owl; you’re another. Sir Critic, good- 
day!’’ 
And the barber kept on shaving. 


His Signature Meant Something 


YOUNG hopeful in writing to his absent 
father, signed his letter: ‘* Your son, Robert 
Westford, It.”’ 

** But, Robbie,’’ queried his mother, ** what do 
you mean by ‘ Robert Westford, It’ ?’’ 

‘* Why, it’s this way, mamma,’’ replied the 
boy. ‘‘When papa signs my name for me he 
always writes ‘Robert Westford, Jr.’ I don’t 
know what ‘ Jr.’ stands for, but I know I am it, 
all right.’’ 


She was Safe 


bald fag three-year-old Norma had been unusu- 
ally lively at the breakfast-table one morning 
during grace, and her mother said, ‘‘ Norma, I 
shall spank you.’’ 

** You can’t — I’m sitting down,” triumphantly 
shouted Norma. 


Why He Couldn’t Come Out 


" ELLO, Jack,’’ called out little Harry; ‘‘is 
Tommy in the house ?”’ 
** Course he is. Don’t you see his shirt on the 
line?”’ 
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Does your skin dry, harden, roughen and crack when you 
venture out of doors in cold weather? 


The trouble may be due to any one of several causes—wind; ‘| 
exposure of the face and hands after bathing them in warm i 
water; or the use of a soap which is not properly made. , | | 


| In any event, you should use Ivory Soap. Made of pure | 
vegetable oils and containing no “free” (uncombined) alkali, it q 
not only cleanses the skin, but it helps to keep it smooth, soft | 
and healthy—in January as well as in July. 



































Money will not buy purer soap than Ivory. Many toilet soaps which 
find a ready sale at I5, 25 or even 50 cents a cake are not so pure. 











Ivory Soap—99%w Per Cent. Pure. 














